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CHAP; XVit 

^ranfoQions in Great Britain relating to AnleriCiti 

THE Britifli itiiniftry hftd ilow engaged the 
itatlon in a conteft, from which it was equal- 
ly incurrlbent oh them to extrtcate it with hono\ir, ! 
and difficult at tlie faihe time to recede. The ex«» 
pedations of the public had been highly faifed by 
the fpirit of firmnefs that had becfn difplaycd in at* ' 
ferting the fupreme, authority pf the ftate over all ' 
its dominions ; arid it wass not doubted but the mbft 
efficient plans woul4 be fdrmcd and executed, 
in order to fbpprefs and overlet at once^ every 
fchemp and attempt td oppofe it. 

It was therefore with infinite aftWlfliiftent and dif- ■ 
fatisfaftion, the nation receiv^ fuch repeated in- 
telligence of th^ fudcefrful fiand the Colonies were 
making every where againft the forces that had 
been fept to compel them to obedience ; and that 
inftead of having made any progrefr in re-eftablilh- ' 
. ing the power of Britain, they were unable to keep 

Vol. II. No. 8. A th^ 
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ly incurrlbent oh them to extftcate it with hono\ir, ! 
and difficult at tlie farfie time to recede. The ex-* . 
pedations of the public had been highly faifed by 
the fpirit of firmnefs that had becfn difplaycd in at* ' 
ferting the fupremeauthoritJy pf the ftate over all' 
its dominions ; arid it wass not doubted but the mbft 
efficient plans woul4 be fdrmcd and execrrted, 
in order to fbpprefs and overlet at 6nce> evesKy 
fchemp and attempt td oppofe it. 

It was therefore with infinite aftwiifliiftent and dif- - 
fatisfaftion, the nation receiv^ fuch repeated in- 
tdligence of th^ fudcefjful fiand the Colonies were 
making every where againft the forces that had 
been fept to compel them to obedience ; and that 
inftead of haviiig made any progrefr in re-eftablilh- ' 
/ ing the power of Britain, they were unable to keep 
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the field; and clofely befieged themfelves in the rni- 
ly town remaining to Britain throughout all her dif- 
aHedted Colonies. 

Thefe were heavy tidings to thofe who had with 
fuci a fanguine affurance predicted an inftant fub- 
miffion, on the very firft appearance of the Britiih 
fleets and armies. They were particularly alarming 
tominiftry; who, though they might not expeft a 
ready compliance, never imagined they would have 
been refilled with fo much firmqefs, an^ have met 
with fo Uttlefuccefs. 

The profpeft of the reproaches they would infal- 
libly meet with from their Parliamentary opponents, 
filled them with the greater anxiety, as they were 
fenfible that thefe had too truly prpgnofticated what 
had happened. 

And yet their fpir^it was too gycat to yield to the 
firft impreifion of difappointment. They fek too 
deeply forthjs honour of the nation, as well as<br 
their own, to give up a conteft in which fo much 
v^,2L% jftake, on fo llender.a trial. They knew the . 
r^fourcea of the country they governed, as well as 
th^ difpbfition.of thepepple, were not to be eafily 
bfokcnf To make conceffion? therefpr^. to thqfc 
fupm. wjhonv- they had fo long, required fubmiflion, 
i^ould exjpote thpm, to the fligift of the public, and ^ 
epUreljr, ruin their reputatiojU; 

' What, bpre heavieft^upon thofe wtio-had managed 
the afiTairs pf ; the nation fince the firft,commence- 
n^ent of this difpiitc^ w^ the.unfettkdnefs of their 
determination what meaffvjres.to take. They had fa 
Iq^g hefitated,Abajat coe;:cian^ and yet had thrown 
out fo many threats, thatthc Americans foyefeeing, 
,ftom their owp refolution never to accede to the 
fyftem of Great Britain ^refpefting tl>em, that mat- 
ters would undoubtedly coQie to , extremities. at laft^ 
had in the lopg interval given. them. to refle4^ upoa 
^ .' thi* 
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tMs fubjeft, taken efFeitual meafiires to prepare for 
them. 

It was chiefly tliis delay and hefitation that the 
majority of the enemiei to the claims of the Colonies 
rfeprobated with great afperity. It was now additional* 
ly complained of, as an overfight arifing from impro- 
per confidence ; that after vigorous meafures had 
been adopted, they had not been duly profecuted; 
arid that a flrength had not been provided fufficient. 
to put^ati end to the difpute at once. It ought to 
h'ave been fo powerful, as to have overwhelmed any 
fbrce that could have been brought to oppofe it.-— 
By crufliing the firft infurreftion, all others would 
have been prevented, arid *^the very idea of refift- 
ance would havb fubfided. 

Thefe indeed "were complaints of old Handing. 
They had begun with the very altercation itfelf. It 
had ^t that time been vehemently aflerted, that no' 
policy could be worfe than to temporife in a bufi- 
n^fsof this kind : an abfolute dedfion Ihould have 
been made, either to relinquilh the claims upon 
America, or enfdrce thfem with the whole might of 
the empii-e : this not having been dgrie in proper 
thhe, it was now too late to attempt i!. Warning' 
h4idl>?en given to the Colonies, and'they had takea 
i^. The blow Ihould have fallen upon them u^- 
eipefltfedly: this niight have proved the cafe at' 
fiVft, Btit could not at prefent. 

It was argued pn the other fide, that to take 
fiJcb violen't'andfuddcn' meafures', was utterly in- 
confiftent with the' fpirit of the EngHfli conftitution. 
They who 'reconimended them, forgot that in 
Great 'Btitaih lenity ' to the fubj edt was the firft' 
nlilxiln df government. To have therefore deviated 
from it in fo ftrikihg a manner, would Have fub- 
je^fted thfe miniftry to univerfal odium : They would 
hJiVe bebn reprefented as arbitrary in the extreme, 
-Artd a^ aiming to eftabliflidefpotifm over for onfidera- 
'"'- , A 2 blc 
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blc a part o( thr Bfitifh dominions, in ordei' W 
pave the way to the eftablifhment of it at home* 
Imputations of this kind were often objefted to 
minifters on llighter foundations ; it was their duty 
to keep their character clear of them, and to ftand 
In as fair a light as poffible with a people fo fuf- 
picious, and fo eafy to provoke as that of Great 
Britain. 

They had, it was true, long born with thepetu-.. 
lance and refradlorinefs of the Americans ; but 
they were warranted in fo dping by the hopes- they 
had formed, that their forbearance would be at- 
tributed to the conftitutional caufe they had nien- 
tioned, by thofe towards whom it was exercifed ; 
and that thefe woulid be too prudent, to exafperate 
. by their intemperate condudt, a nation of which they 
made a part, and of which they knew the fpirit and 
power would not bear ill ufage.unrevenged. 

But as the mildnefs with which, they had afted, 
had been fo ill requited, thof(5 whohad complained 
of their tardinefs, ihould now be witneffes that 
when rouzed, they could exert themfelves with 
due vigour for th,e honour and intereft of their 
country. Thefe ihould he fupported in fuch a man* 
ner, as ihould convince the world, that if Britain 
took a long time to coniider, before ihe fufFered 
r^fentment to prevail, yet when it was thoroughly 
kindled, ihe was able to make thofe tepent who' 
had dared to provoke hcr^ 

. The only reafon why they had deferred putting^ 
forth the full ilrength of the natipo, was that the 
Amerieaps, by becoming convinc^^ that it was in 
earneft, might yet have leifure to ponder on th? 
^readful dangers they would incur by venturing to 
encounter it : That were they to prove unequal to 
fuch a ftrife, as it probably would happen, they 
liad no furthef favour to expedl, and would nci 
Jouger be treated as feUow fubjeftj^, but a3 a con- 
quered 
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^ucred nation. This was a profpeft wTiich they, 
could not fail to behold in their cooler moments t 
they ought to refledt, that the fuccefles they had 
met with, were accidental, and owing to fortuitous 
caufes, which would not long fubfift. When they 
faw the force of Great Britain approaching in fuli 
array, they would then difcover how arduous a 
tafk they had undertaken, and begin to think them- 
felves miftaken, in rating their ftrength fo high aa 
they had been induced to do by fome unexpeae4 
events, which, however favourably they might 
feem to omen to their wiihes, might in the end 
prove much more delufive than ferviceable. 

Such were the reprefentations of that party which 
adhered to the miniftry^ In order to make them 
good, and effedtually to filence the animadverfions 
of delay and want of vigc/ur, to which they had 
hitherto been expofed, it was refolved to profe- 
cute the war Britain was now engaged in, with all 
the ftrength and might of which the realm was 
capable. Such a force Ihould be provided for that 
purpofe, as fhould difplay to the European world 
theinmcnfity of the Britiih power, and what refourcej 
this kingdom pofleffed, when it became neceflary 
to employ them. America Ihould ftand aftonifbed 
at the greatnefs of thefe efforts ; AAd unlefs mifled 
by wilful infatuation, would clearly perceive the 
unavailingnefs of all endeavours to- withftand them^ 

Thus they fhould compafs the two points they 
had moll at heart ; they Ihould reconcile firmnefs 
with lenity. It would then be acknowledged by all 
impartial people, that they had behaved with the 
-conftitutional moderation that became a Britiih mi- 
niftry; and on the failure of that, had e){^erted 
themfelves, as it was their duty to do who dired- 
ed the affairs of a brave and potent nation. 

This manner of reafoning, and this plan of aft- 

ing^ w:ere, altogetfier, not unacceptable to the tem- 

A3 per 
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per of many people at this time. It may be addedy 
that in this country, vigour and refolution in its 
rulers are a covering for many deficiencies. No 
nation that enters into a war, is lefs apt to look 
back into the proceedings tjiat brought them into 
it than the Englifli.. They go forward too earneftt 
ly for much retrofpe&ion, and are chiefly intent on 
profecuting it with fpirit. Suqh a difpofition, inr 
clines them to bear with alacrity the diftrelTes that 
neceflarily follow, and to think little of them, pro-* 
vided they are counterbalanced with events that 
tend to gratify their natural paflion for glory. 

Their pride and high-mindednefs had been fet 
verely checked by the late tranfaftions in America. 
They faw a people, who, though joined by the 
^ridleft bonds of fraternal union, were ftill confi- 
dered by them in a fecondary light, pretending to 
^ right of equality in every thing they looked upon 
as moft valuable and important. This pretenlion 
^lad been alTerted with a vigour and fuccefs that fur- 
prized and offended them: they felt themfelves^ 
in confequence, much lefs difpofed to examine the 
juftice of their demands, than to make them fenfible 
that Engliihmen were ftill their fuperiors. 

It h^d been apprehended, th^t a fpeedy diminu- 
tion of the trade with America would have been th'fe 
immediate confequence of hoftilities ; but it hap- 
pened other^yife. The iniportations from that 
country, for the payment of their debts, were re- 
markably abundant this, year, and furnilhed their 
well-wifhers with weU-grqunded reafons to repre- 
fent them as a people whofe probity rendered 
them the more •highly deferving of our re- 
lp^<^, as notwithftanding they were at the eve of a 
war with the moft dangerous enemy they could have 
to encounter, ftill they were too honeft, and too 
generous, to ayail theipfelves of fuch a pretence to 
defer the feyjeflient of. their agcovints with that very, 
t^nerny. The 
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'The payment of this balance, together with th6 
uncommon demands from Turkey, and Ruffia'i 
about this time, brought immenfe fums of mo- 
tley into the nation, and occafioned a circulation of 
Trade and bufinefs that kept up for a while the fpi*^ 
rits of the mercantile claffes, and prevented any 
complaints for want of the American commerce. 

Add to this, the increafing neceffity of large and 
(cxpenfive fupplies to the fleets and armies that were 
Waging war at fuch a diftahce, and in fo many dif- 
ferent parts. The complicated variety of public 
exigencies was how fuch, as to" afford fiibfiftence 
and profit to a multitude of branches. The nume- 
rous Slipping employed ftJr thefe purpofes, the 
'many contracts, and other beneficial methods of 
dealing, occafioned by the meafures fo extenfiveljr 
purfued, made them in fome refpefts extremely- 
popular. Prefent emoluments effectually hid the 
profpcft of future detriment ; and the crouds thit 
participated in the gains arifing from all thefe quar^ 
ters, were not only animated themfelves, biit con- 
tributed to encourage others in the profecution of a 
Wat that procured them fo lucrative a maintenance. 
But numbers of thofe commercial individuals, 
whofe infight into the; caufes of the prodigious influx 
of money that had lately taken place, led them to 
fear that it would not continue, were as ftrenuous 
as ever in their difapprobation of hoftilities* ivita 
America. The majority in the trading towns were 
of this opinion. The great body of the people ftill 
continued divided ; but the plurality were inclined 
topekce. They confidered* the Americans as bre- 
thren, and though they were riot willing to yield to 
thefr threats, and would have gladly feen them 
humbled in the field of battle, yet this proceeded 
purely from the point of national honour. 'They 
would not, with the like fatisfaSlibn, haveTeen them 

A 4 defpoiled 
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£l(efpoUe4 Pf their libcrttesj ^nd reduced to abfolut^ 
and iincpntrouled fubjeftion. 

Such \yas the difpofition of the Biiitilh nation in 
general. Many, indeed, among thpic that coa^- 
pofed the middle piaffes, remained in a kind of in;- 
difference which way fortune might decide the cQpr 
tcft. While they wifhed well to their country, they 
^did not fo;:get, *that the welfare pf the Colonies was 
clofely connedled with theirs ; and the fpirit of perr 
fonal independence, fo natural to Englilhmen, rei\r 
dered them indulgent to the claims of a people 
whofe pretenfions went no farth'Sr th^p their own. 

It was chiefly among the lower 4l?P^u^i^ations, 
the. diilike of an American war was moft vifible : ai 
no people iu Europe entertain lefs dread and defer- 
ence for their fuperiors, and are more ready to 
thwart and cpur^tefaift them than the commonalty of 
England^ they fpoke tjaeir fentiments boldly ^p4 
without reftra}nt;j an4 fcrupled not to reprobate the 
condu(St qf their fulefs jij terpis pf the utmoft ac- 
frimony. 

The perfuafion was ftrpng and rqoted gmong this 
part of the community, th^tthe people of the Cor 
lonies were ill treated and opprened, and that they 
were therefore jufti^able in defending themfelves. 
Though this op'rmon had no influence in the councils 
of thofe who govefned the nafipn, yet it was highly 
prejudicial to the meafures they were for;ning. It 
materially defeated fpme pf the principal plans in 
agitation, by o|:)ftrudtin^ thpfe levies of men with^ 
put which they could not be profecuted* Never did 
the recruiting fervice, in the memory of the oldeft 
perfons who had been employed in it, proceed fo hea- 
vily : the reludtance of individuals was ftriking and 
peculiar ; they not only refufed the ufual profters of 
^ncoura: ^r.ejit, but reprobated, with warmth and 
Jndignatlo-i, th? cai^fe in which they wer? folicitfd 

to 
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txijcngage, and exerted themfelves to prevent other? 
from engaging. 

Neither was this open reprobation of the Amerir 
can war confined to this clafs. The city of London, in 
it$ public capacity, teftified an averfenefs to it equally 
acrimonious. When intelligence arrived of the affair 
at Lexington, the whole city was thrown into commor 
|:ion. Thofe murmurs and complaints were renewed 
that had now diftradted it for ten years, A remonr 
ilrance and petition w^ere framed no ways inferior for 
pointednefe and vehemence of expreflion, to any that 
had ev^r preceded. Animadverfions of the fevereft 
jnature were paffed upon the miniftry and Parlia- 
jnent^ and no cenfures were fpared upon thofe who 
Jl^d promoted or adviied the prefent meafures. 
. It was not without difficulty that the more mode- 
rate party procured a reprefentation to the Throne, 
expreffed in terms more cool and temperate than the* 
former one. It was ftiled, *' an humble petition 
^nd addrefs." It lamented the difturbances in Ame- 
rica, together with thofe meafures which had occa- 
fioned them. It afferted the attachment of the Colo- 
;nies to Great Britain, and juftified their condudt upon 
thofe principles of freedom infeparable ffom its con- 
ftitution. It referred to the various, proofs they had 
jgiven of their readinefs and zeal to affift this coun- 
try, and implored a fufpenlion of hoftilities, that fuch» 
methods to compofe the unhappy difFprences now 
^iftrafting the Britifli empire might be applied, as 
inight terminate in a permanent pacification. 

The anfwer to this addrefs was, that while the 
jconftitutional authority of the kingdom was openly 
refifted by America, it was neceflary to continue a 
fpirited enforcement of thofe meafures by which 
alone the rights and interefts of the realm could be 
duly maintained. 

In this feafon of diflention and difcflntent, nothing 
wa§ more remarkable th^r> the firmrols with which 

lundry 
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fundpy individuals avowed their adherence to the 
caufe of Apierica, and maintained the propriety of 
their condud:. 

Among thefe, no perfon fignaKzed himfelf mtorc 
confpicuoufly than the Earl of Effingham. — He had 
from his youth been fond of a milit:!ry life. Ac- 
tuated by a ftrong defire of improvement, he had 
ferved as volunteer in the Ruffian army in the late 
war againft the Turks. Since his return to Eng^ 
land, he had ccnftantly oppofed the minifterial de- 
figns againft the Colonies. It happened that the 
regiment to which he belonged, was one of thofe 
which now was ordered out upon that fervice. Hii 
fpirit was too great, and the fenfe of his dignity too 
powerful, to fuffer him to become inftrumental 
m the execution of meafures which he had fo expli- 
citly difavowed and condemned. Impelled by theft 
motives, he refigned his commiffion, declaring that 
his honour and his confcience would not permit him 
to Ihed the blood of- his fellow fubjedls in America^ 
who were contending for their liberties. 

The example of a nobleman of fuch diftinguiflied 
tank, was not without influence. Several officers 
who were of the fame opinion, declined afting 
againft America. Though their conduA did not 
pafs uncenfured by many, it met with no lefs a num- 
ber of approvers. In fo difputable a queftion it was 
generally allowed, that a man's confcience and prin- 
ciples were not bound to give way to the maxims of 
military obedience. 

This refignation was highly applauded by all 
thofe who Tliflented from miniftry. It conferred 
a high decree of popularity on that nobleman. He 
received the public thanks of the city of London 
for his behaviour ; and was honoured with the fame 
teftimony of approbation and refpedt from the city 
of Dublin, A- 

•• ■- -Both 
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Both the metropolis and kingdom of Ireland, were 
in general averfe to the fyftem f purfued refpedting 
America. That party held a nupierous meeting 
about this time, wherein they declared their di'&pr- 
probation of it in the moft poignant and feverc 
ferms. 

The fufpenfion of the fale and purchafe of negro 
(laves in the Weft Indies, and, in North America, 
and the prohibition to export arms and powder, had 
thrown gr^^at impediments^ in the way of the vafl: 
trade that had been fo long carried on to the Coaft 
of Guinea from Briftol and Liverpool. The nume-*- 
rous Ihipping employed heretofore in that branch 
of bufinefs, were laid up. The failors difmiffed 
from the merchant fervice on this and fome other 
accounts, amounted in this latter place to near three 
thoufand. Their fituation foon rendered them riot>- 
ous; and the town's people were obliged to call in 
the aid of the military to quell them. ^ 

While the nation was in this ftate of perplexity, 
the petition which the Continental Congrefs had 
drawn up to be laid before the King, was brought 
over to England by Mr. Richard Penn, Governor 
of Pennfylvania, and one of the principal proprie- 
tors of that Province. He was commiffioned by the 
Congrefs to prefent this petition to the King, after 
which he was difefted to give it to the public. 

The arrival of this addrefs was a welcome news 
to thofe who wilhed to fee an end of this, unfortu- 
nate quarrel. Men in general began to congratu-t 
late themfelves, that the application came firft from 
America, and hoped that an overture of this kind 
would be favourably treated, efpecially as it was re- 
ported that the petition was worded in the moft re-, 
fpedtful manner, and contained fome propofals that 
tended ftrongly to remove all obftacles to a paci* 
fication. 

But 
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But this expectation was foon difappointed. Oa 
the firfl of September, Mr. Penn and Mr. Lee de- 
livered this petition into the hands of Lord Dart- 
mouth ; and on the fourth they were told that no 
anfwer would be given to it. 

A declaration of fo explicit and pofitive a nature, 
•put a period at once to the hopes of all thofe who 
had flattered themfelves that a road had been opened 
to reconciliation. The Americans in London cx- 
prefled on this occafion more furprize than any other 
people. They had been informed by their corref- 
' pondents in America, that an addrefs to the Throne 
' was on its way to England, the put port of which 
was of fo conciliatory a nature, that it was not 
doubted in the Colonies, it would be produftive 
of fo^ne good efFedt, This perfuafion fcemcd fo 
well founded there, that on the ftrength of it, the 
Americans, it has been fijid, began to flacken in 
their military preparations, imagining, that before 
iong they might become needlefs. 

It was univerfally agreed, that the language of 
this celebrated petition was refpeftful, and breathed 
peace and reconciliation in the higheft degree* 
Thofe who were inclined to give fatlsfaftion to the 
Colonies in the way which they had pointed out in 
this! requeft, reprefented Lord Dartmouth's anfwer 
as a final renunciation of all friendly intercourfe 
with America. This would drive them to thofe ex- 
tremities, at which they had hinted in the decla- 
ration they had publifhed to juftify their taking up 
arms. They would now be compelled to connec^t 
themfelves with thofe who were belt able to proteft 
them ; and who could blame them for it ? Britain 
drove them, as it were, from her prefence, and even 
enjoined them total filence. What were they to do 
in.fo mournful an extremity, but depart as they 
were bidden, and ferioufly confult how to Ihelter 
th<*mfelves from the impending wrath of an irritated 

I people. 
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pi?o|)le, who had plainly given them to underftand, 
that they had nothing henceforth to expeft but 
enmity and vengeance ? 

Wa$ this, faid they, a proper manner of receiv- 
ing the decent and humble lupplication of. three 
millions of men, inhabiting a tich, fertile, and ex* 
rcnfiv^ country, whofe wealth, populoufnefs, and* 
importance, w^re daily increafing, and were alrea- 
dy become the wonder of the univerfe ? Who ever 
could have fuggefted fuch an anfwer, was either a 
fecr^t foe to the' Britifli nation, or was urged by 
fome fatal and unaccountable infatuation, to view 
every circunaftance relating to Great Britain and - 
America, in a falfe and erroneous light. 

This anfwer, faid they^ involved three things 
that America had long wiihed, and made her utmoil; 
efforts to keep at the remotell diftance : thefe were 
the neceffity now impofed upon them to renounce 
their allegiance, to declare themfelves independent, 
and to feek a foreign connection. The firft they 
were in a manner commanded ta.do, the fecond was 
;i natural confequence of the firft, and the third was 
the ncceffary rcfult of both. It was not to be ima- 

fined that after fo terrible an ultimatum as they had 
card, they could, in prudence and juftice to them- 
felves, negledt any means to fecure their country 
and its interefts from the dangers with which they ■ 
were evidently threatened. 

Such were the reprefentations made by the Ame- 
ricans and their adherents on this occafion. Nor 
were they wanting in further animadverfions on the 
reply giv^n to theit petition. It was, in their opi- 
nion, not only injudicious, and tending to perpe- 
tuate an enmity, which it ferioufly behoved both 
fides to conclude, but it was in the higheft degree 
Ul-rimed, and ill-agreeing with the preicnt fituation 
of. the Pritifh affairs in America* 

Hai 
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, Had that cdimtry been oVerrUn and thorotighljr 
fnbdued' by the ^rms of Britain, fuch an anfwer 
even then, would not have become a humane con- 
qoeror ; but it was neither conquered nor yet had 
fuffered a fingic defeat. The troops fent to reduce 
them, were, on the contrary, cooped up in a nar- 
row fpace, where they found it difficult to maintain 
their ground. They were at this hour enduring all 
the extremities of a clofe fiege, a prey to ficknefs 
and famine, depreft with continual toils and fatigue, 
and every hour expeding to be affaulted by a jiiftly 
irritated enemy, and in danger of being either put 
to the fword, or compelled to furrender, and lay 
down their arms for the prefervsltion of their lives. 
r Was this a feafon to affume the ftile of vidtory 
and conqueft ? What grounds had Britain to flatter 
hcrfelf that an alteration would not fail to take 
place? America had fliown that even in the very 
outfetofher military exertions^ Ihe was no defpi- 
cable enemy : fhe-had faced the bravefl: troops of 
Britain, on the very firft day that blood was fhed, 
with an intrepidity which was even acknowledfed by 
thofe very troops. She had, on the ne^^^t occafion 
that ofFerfed, repulfed them with fuch a ilaughter, 
as, confidefing their number, no army had hardly 
-ever experiended. They ifemembered and fek the 
confequences of- it to the prefeht moment. 

The Aitjericans had not loft fight of * thofe- two 
memorable days. If they had fpiirit fufficient then 
tomeet.in fight thofe enemies, whofe valolir was fo 
univea-fally acknowledged, and whofe fuperiority in 
arms they had fo much reafon to dread ; furely 
now that thi^y had proved themfelves not unwor- 
thy to combat with them, it could not be prefumed 
in Englaild^that the terror of future conflifts and 
dangers w^s able to dauiit them. 
• To infult the Americans was not the way to con- - 
'•cirliate or to terrify them. They had ftrove, with 
2 all 
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all their might, to. bring about a return, of friend- 
ihip..; and even while fuccefsful, had foregone all 
advantages, and humbled themfelves. before Great 
Britain, in. hope of foothing her into gentlenefs 
and. conciliation ; but if Ihe could fpurn them from, 
her feet, even in the hour of her own difappoint- 
ment, and while the fate of war hung in fufpenfe, 
what would her treatment of them have been, had 
fortune declared in her favour ? Let the impartial 
world decide,, whether Britain had henceforth any 
right to expeft . fo fubmiffive an application as the- 
prefent, if indeed any application at all. 

America had, however, by fiooping fo low, ac- 
quitted herfelf of a child's duty in theutmoft accep*. 
ration of the meaning : fhe had, in a manner, kiffed 
the rod that had ftruck her.fo feverely. If, after 
this proof of dutifulnefs, the parent flate retained 
h/er unfeelingnefs, and was refolved to, repeat her 
blows, would any that were unprejudiced, aflert 
that America, thus ufed, ought ftill to proftratc 
herfelf at the feet of Britain? 

. Such were thp comments made upon th^ anfwcr 
given to the petition. After reprefenting the dif- 
pofition of the generality of the European nation* 
in favour of America, it is almoft needlefs to men- 
tion that they blamed the rejedlion of this addref^ 
as, much, as-the Americans themfelves, and. thought 
tljkat the faireft and moft aufpicious opportunity was 
^ now lofl: of terminating this unfortunate contcii to 
the fatisfaftion of both parties. . ^ 

But the favourers of miniftry warmly reprobated, 
'thefe allegationsjf as mere pretences and deceptions. 
"True it was,, thgy argued, the Colonies had ap- 
proached the Throne with every appearance of re* 
fped:; but what had they offered? Obedience to its, 
iryundiions,? Repentance for their unrulinefs ? Or, 
aflurances of future compliance or llibmiflion ? 
Thefe alope. were the tcft of their fiiicerity : without 
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thefc, they ftill remained in a ft^te of refraftdnriers^ 
which the dignity of government could not counte- 
nance confiftently with its ovvti rights and claims. 
Were Britain to treat with them, while they had 
arrfis in their hands, it would produce two efFefts 
\t4iich would prove eflentially derogatory to her fu- 
permacy ; it would place them on a footing of equa- 
lity, and would teach them to recur to violence 
%vhenever they had a point to carry. 

When the petition was viewed coolly and impart 
tlally, it offered nothing that could be accepted* 
With propriety. Inftead of obedience, itpropofed^ 
ftipulations ; where repentance was expedted, their 
conduct was juftified ; and for afTurances of good 
behaviour, they demanded conceflions. Were thefe 
proofs of a defire to be reconciled upon any terms 
but their own; and w^ere not thefe the very caufe 
of the conteft? Was it not in oppofition to fuch 
terms that Britain had armed, and taken the necef- 
fary determination to do herlelf juftice ? Mull ihe 
now fubniit to the mortification of laying her juft 
anger afide, and receive with open arms hefr revolt- 
ed fubjefts, while they ftill continued refraftoryy 
and threatened her with a continuance of their re- 
fiftance, unlefs Ihe tamely fubfcribed to their pro* 
pofals ? 

It was eafy for people, in the vehemence of their 
attachment to any caufe, to varnilh it over in fuch 
a manner,, as to make the wrong appear the tight 
fide of the queftion : But nothing could be more 
.ftmplc and clear than the cafe between Ghreat Britain 
and her Colonies. Was flie not the fovereign ftate ? 
Did they not profefs homm^ge and loyalty to her ? 
What could thefe words mean, but compliance 
jwrith her injunctions, unlefs they were evidently un- 
rcafonable aad oppreffive ? But the altercation was' 
not about their reftitude or impropriety; it was 
merely whether they Ihould be complied whh at any 

rate 4 



rktej It Wais a refuial to dbey any c6mm2(Hd3, lidW-i 
ever juft and jtidltiouS, tiftlels they thdught prapti 
to adiriit theitt. 

In foch aeaft no Pf^iik^ 6t Stisi*^ in ElifOpe would 
quietly put up with ah indignity 6f lo glaring i 
tk^wtt. Wa&the cafe their own/ they ^6uld hav^ 
ftfted Wltht tettfotd the diligence ^fid vigdOt that 
Great Britain hid difplaytd 6ri the ptefent occafion* 
They affcdted indeed to totntniktfitt the tftatmen^ 
©f the firitiih Goldrtiftsi ; But Who did fidt peteeive 
^ei^ drift? Eiivy 6( the prdfpe^ity ^hd gtarideur of 
Britain J was at the bottom 6f fill -this pretended! 
cbrtd^n: It^ kirti iVai5 td'eidtef the CobtiiitS to 
COifletdinift'ec^tttikblei'rUptute With theit parent 
ftatc^;, ind to difirienfibir themfdves from her do- 
minion'. TlvisI was the fole irfteat 6f that oftenta- 
sibus ztiithef had lately exhibited in their favour* 
As th^y hid not ftcceeded in their various endea-^ 
Ydtiri to dVert'Ui^n 6t weaken thd power of Great 
fefitain, tbeyAVerenow intent upon availing them-* 
felves of its iriteftinediffemions; and hoped to cdm- 
pafs by means of them what they hid .riot been abfe 
to effeft of tliemfelVe's. ' 

♦Such Were tlie wdrm friends to. whom the Colo-' 
nifts looked wi'th fo much tliankfulnef^ for theif 
partiality ; their friendlhip confifted in fpiriting 
tliem up to proceed in a quarrel, wMcL would in- 
volve them in blood and deftruftion; and 6f which 
the iflue, whether pfCfperous or fatal to them^^ould 
ftill forward the* ends of thefe zealous patrons j 
which wa% 'the diminution^ of the greatnefs of Bri- 
tain, by whatever ihieans it could be accomjpliihfed* 
'Was it to •reward' this' patron^e they were fo 
ready to make a facrifice of their r^al and fubftan- 
rial' inter efts ? ;Mlich it was to be feared, that Ame- 
rica would beiome the vidtim of fed^ftiohi 'Led 
aWay by the fubtlety of infidious ahd" falfe-hearted. 
abettors of- their refiftance to thcit Crld and trueflr 

Vol. !!♦ No. 8* B friends. 
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friends, 'and intoxicated by that incenfe of applaufe 
which was fp fulfomely profufed vipon them froi;i> 
every J)art of the world that was inimical to Britain^- 
|t was, unhappily for the Colotiifts, to be apprehend- 
ed that they would become the blind inftruments o£ 
Eufopean craft arid policy. Were they to fucceed 
in thofe defigns, which it was well known were 
prompted to them from more quarters than one, 
they would have done no more than avenged at their 
own coft, the caufe of thpfe nations that had fuffer* 
ed fo many humiliations from Britain, without 
reaping any bene;fit to themfelves. 
\ Who could tell whether this petition, of which 
the merit was rated (o high,' was not the joint; 
ipheme of the Americans and their European abet-; 
tors^ in order to gain time by means of the delibe- 
rations that would follow, in cafe of its favourable 
acceptance ? Thefe, When once begun, might eafily. 
be extended to a convenient length, and afford am- 
ple leifure to per fed: thofe preparations that would 
be requifite to face the ^orts that were cxpcdted on?: 
the fide of Britain. 

"The Americans began to /be fenfible, that al- 
tljough the firft fleps taken by the Britifh miniftry 
had not anfwered its expedtation, yet it would fol- 
low up the determination taken to reduce them to 
reafon, with xmabated fpirit. They knew, that 
with all their boaftings, the plans they had com- 
Aienced were not yet brought to anydegree of con- 
fiftencyj and that without fome further allowance: 
of time and .care, they fhould not place themfelves 
on that footing which was fequifite to maintain their? 
ground, and keep poffeiffion of the advantages they 
had gained. , ! 

Whether therefore the petition was a meafure 
fpggefted tq them by others, 05 was their own fpon-.: 
t)iqeous produdtion, mattered little at the prefent. 
If eo^d evidently anfw«r no other piirpofe than that, 

'■'''; '" .,._... . .-of 



frf: procraftination, which* was now fo oppd0fe td 
the views and intereft of Great Britain, that nothing- 
tending to indecifion or delay was any longer admif- 
fible. The Colonies were fully acquainted with the 
conditions upon which they would be reftored ta 
peace and favour* It was hourly in their power ta 
arrtft the operations of war, by fignifyihg their ac-' 
ceptance of them. Until they confented to thefe^ 
conditioAs, the mifchieft otcafioneid by hbftilitieJ 
ought to be reputed thdr own feeking, and Britaia* 
was adting no other part than that of a lawful fove- 
reign enforcing obedience from rebellious fubjeds.' 

* Would it be pr\ident, after incurring fUch a pro* ' 
digious expence in fitting o\it fleets and arraying ar- 
mies, to fufpend their operatibns^ updn^a bare un-'= 
certainty? The petition Was no' more at beft: it^ 
promifed nothing, and it offered nothing. Specifi- 
Cjations were ftudiOufly> though perceptibly avoid* 
ed; all was left to the phanCe of ftegdciitions i but 
thefe, it was well known, and taught in the fchool" 
of politics, were beft forwarded by arms. While 
they were carried on in the cabinet alone, length " 
and tedioufnefs attended them^ and their final con** 
dufion was always made in the field* 

• Let this therefore decide this troublefomc and * 
perplexing buiineft. Let the Americans be con-* 
vinced at once of the ineffeftualnefs of their endea- 
vours to terrify Great Britain out of her juft claims*' 
Liet them learn the difference between a ftateof obe-' 
dience and tranquility, and a ftate of refiftance and' 
ctmfufion. After experiencing the happinefs- of the * 
one, and the miferics of the other, they would be 
better difpofed tO' liften to terms of accommoda- 
tion, than while they Were fluflied with apparent 
focceffes, and had not yet felt the heavy weight o£ 
that power which they had provoked. 

L.Befidestbcfc motives, there were others equally 
^l-fqunded-^md. warr9nta|>le«. Whea people are 
v/i B a giulty 
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guilty of- rebellioftwhboutjuft caufes, gpvernmefit^ 
has not only a righc to punifti, but to derive fome 
benefit ftocft tkc punii]^nent,, as an atonement to 
t^ con^imuiarky, and zy an indennnification for the. 
cjamagesiit nuy bavefuftaiiicdj. Both thefe would be 
g^ven up> w^e Britaiifv to defift from tbe p.urfuit of 
themeajfures wherein flie wais> n€>w fo dee|>ly en-. 
gjiged. 

r It was the dujEy of gdvei-rimertt not- only to eha& 
t'^fe the refra&ory^ but to iqlvajd its adherents*-— 
Thefe two maxiixi^ were the fui^amental fupport 
of ^1 good governmeat* It was by relaxing in the. 
one, and neglefting the other^ that dijElurbancei 
commonly arofci* The obftreperoufnefs of the mul- . 
titude could never, be effe&ualty curbed without 
making exaaiples of the promoteri^af fedition ; the- 
more expeditioufly this wais donp, the fdoner,- it 
was evident^, an end would be pyt to infurredions^ 
»nd to the uiVhappy neceffity 0f nwlti plying pu- 
i3|&meiits* 

' When people were not to be ruled by; fait means;^. 
tfiey deferved coippulfory treatments This was the 
cj^e of the An^eric^ns. Now waft the time to rivet 
their fubmiffion^ without kaviog it in their power 
ejrer again to attempt ainy tefiftajiKe.. Their difpo- 
fition and their principles were experiiXi^ntally fxichy 
that it was nugatory to trUft to treaties:fox; a perma-. 
n^ency of peace in that cottntry* Nothing but force/ 
would keep them in fubjedtiop[.froc» this dary : . they*' 
would remain wavering aiwi unfixed in their obedi- 
ence, until they had learned by experience, that. 
Britain was able to enforce it* 

. This force, and this ability, were now ia the 
hands of Britain. Would fliebc fo ill advifed a5 to 
throw them away unemployed?' She had at a vaft 
cxpence duly prepared herfelf foe the arduous trial 
impofed upon her by her rebellicMas fubjefts. Ought 
•file not>^by exerting properly. the •formidaJ>le p^wtOK. 
. - . ' r . : Ihe 
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^fihte now poffdTejd, to txtmginih the pro'pcinfity^ by 
eradicating the very means and poffibilky to caufe 
•any more rebellions ? 

The prefe»t fituation of Britain required that flwj 
ihould mot recede. The government was in .tri?atjr 
with foreign Princes for the hire of t^oi^fidcrable for- 
ces, what a figure Ihould we make in their eyes^ 
if after fettling the terms with them, we ilioul4 
break our agreement ? Would they not have reafon 
to tax us with ficklenefs and tergiverfation,-*-with 
want of fpirit and perfeverance ? Would they tHi>t 
reprcfent us as a people void of all firmnefs and con- 
fiftency in our plans, and unworthy of confidence? 
Should this country hereafter need affiftance of this 
kind, from whom could it be afked or expe&ed ? 
^ As it would therefore be a national degradatioti 
to deceive thofe, who relying on our determination 
and good faith, had engaged to fupply us with 
troops ; fo it would be an argument of tamencfs ^ 
and timidity, to flirink from the refolution we had 
fo loudly proclaimed of chaftifiog the infolcnce of 
our revolted Colonifts. All Europe was waiting for 
the execution of our threats ; and it would lower Us 
Hill more in the eftimation of the world, to defift . 
from, than to fail in the attempt^ We Ihould be • 
accufed of weaknefs and imbecility in our councils, 
and fliouldlofe that efleem and refpedt in foreign 
courts, which the proudeft of them cannot refufe 
to a fpirited, though unfuccefsful people;, but 
which the moll infignificaijt will deny to a ftate th^t 
^fts with timoroufnefs and inconfiftency> 

What now remained to be done, was perhaps left 
difficult than \i^hat had preceded. It was no ealy 
tafk to throw ofFthe remeii^brance of tbofe ties that 
linked us to a nation, which, though feated on. the 
the other fide of the Atlantic, was a part of ouPf . 
felvfes. Like a parent whofe feelings fufpend the 
punilhment o/ an yndutiful child, we had borap 
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ttir years the refraftorinefs and difobedience of 6* 
Colonies, from an earneft defire and hope that they 
would return to their duty. Neceffity had at length 
-overcomfe our reluftance to exercife our refent- 
ment. We were convinced of the propriety of de^* 
laying it po longer ; and having, againft our incli- 
nation, our temper, and our wifties, brought our- 
felves to this indifpenfible meafure, we ought in 
wifdom, and juftice to our deareft interefts, fleadi- 
ly to perfift iti it, however difpleafing and repug- 
nant to our feelings^^. 

' It was therefore incumbent on. us, now we had 
begun, to make the Americans fenfible of the fupe- 
-rior dignity of the Britilh nation, and to imprefs 
them at the fame time with the terror of* our arms. 
^h€ firft would be efFefted by continuing firmly to 
infift upon their accepting of the terms we had o^ 
fered ; the fecond, by purfuing vigoroufly the mea- 
-fures that had been refolved upon to enforce them 

Another motive preftnted itfelf, highly deferv- 
ing of confideration. The language of the miniftry 
* had for a long time pall held out to the nation the 
cfuUeft ideas and expectations of war : the fpirit of 
:the people had been roufed accordingly, and they 
:,wer4J now prepared for adtion. The armaments 
.that were fitting out, the forces that were raifing, 
: had put an end to the pacific difpofition that had fo 
•.long governed their minds in all matters relating 
to America : they top began to think, as well as 
the government, that it was time toaffert the fo- 
vercignty of Great Britain over her Colonies. Eveo 
•thofe who did not heartily coincide with the minif- 
terial views, did not imagine, that after making fuck 
' inimenfe prepararations, it would argue much pru- 
dence in them to rctraft their determinations, This 
would fubjeft them to the cenfure of all parties : 
the friends to. America would blame them for the 
lueavy pharges they l^ad brought upon the publij? 
-»- . ' ynijecefa. 
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\inneceflanly, arid when, withbiit incurring thjt 
lead cxpence, a fincere and fpeedy reconciliatioti 
might have been efFefted between Great Britain an.d 
lier Colonies. They would be then apcufed of in- 
capacity, and of having negledted the due rtieans olf 
ending the difcord fo long fubfifting between them. 

In the mean tinie were America to refume he^r 
operations of refiftance; as they were entirely per^ 
"fuaded would be the cafe on the very firft occafion^ 
they would be uniVerfally loaded with reproaches^ 
for having fufferfid the critical moment to pafs whea 
the ftrength of the nation was colledted; and its fpi- 
'rit animated by a variety of motives, to eiert its 
rnoft refolute endeavours, and to (train every nery^ 
in order to compel America to fubmit to the termi 
Smpofed by Great Britain. ; 

Now, therefore^ was the fortunate opportunity 
of making the moft of the courage and refources of 
this country^ The temper of the people was fa.- 
Tourable ; every thing was ready to fecond it that 
depended upon the care of government. Were mi- 
xiiftry to be tardy, or to betray any fympton ojF 
change in thpijr fyftem, the public would be difap^ 
pointed inxhe higheft degree, and would be totally 
difgufted at fuch uncertainty and fluftu^tion in theijr 
rulers : thej would withdraw their confidence froth 
them ; and Ihould thefe, on a convi^ion of theiir 
miftake, return to the fyftem they had forfaken, 
jiiey w^uld^ in all likelihood, fixid no fupporters of 
their meafures from the miftruft they would havQ 
drawn upon themfelves, through their want of 
firmnefs and conftancy. 

It was clear from every proof that could be look-i* 
ed upon as valid, that a large majority of the Bri- 
tifli nation coincided with the views of governmenf i 
Addreffes came up from all quarters of the kipg-i 
<Jom, warmly decifive in favour of the moft deter^ 
tsi)ie4 ao4 a^ive meafures againi^ Aine^ic^t While 

B 4 the 
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the feiife pf the pgtion was fo general ^nd*fo p.olV 
tive in its concurrence with the conduft adQjSted by 
Xniniftry, tjiefe would be guilty cif a moft unpar- 
donable error if they omitted to improve fo aufpi-t 
cipus an opportunity of accompanying the execu- 
tion of their defigns with all the energy and extent 
;pf which it was fufceptible^ and piTf^curing the 
ipompleteft fuacefs to them, fo far as it'w^s pbfliblp 
'to confer fuch ^fecjurity oatr^nfa(3:iQns;whe.r<pin for- 
tune, after all the exertions Qf.^|iy,n^^i; wifdomV 
V;ould ftill have t^e final decifion. 

Such wer^ th^ inotive;s alle4ged, in .vindication 
of the refuf^l to give any anfwer tp the petitipn frop 
CjPngr^fs, No incident whatever, finqe the begih-r 
ping of the cpnteft, occafipned more ce^fure on the 
part of pppofition, and was juftified with pidrc 
yvarnitji pp. the other. 

One of the moft unhappy confequcng^s of th^ 
fatal quarrel between Great Britain and her Colore 
pies, was, tha.t it revived thatfpirit of party which 
liad been in fonie meafure fuppreffed nnce the a.c^ 
ceffion of the prefent rpyal family to the X^roneof 
thefe king(^oms. It had long been imagined thaf 
the diftinStion of Whig and Tory had been drop- 
ped ifpr ev^r, and that whatever altercations mighp 
arife, thefe nipniinal badges would never again cpome 
jnto ufe to rnari^ the refped^e contendants.. 

Byt this unhappy sera feemed, as it were, de.-- 
(i^ed. to recall them frompblivipQ with, their atten* 
dant (syils ; the violence and inyeteracy that mqjkecl 
the civil diffeptjons in England, during the lattef 
years of Queen Anne, after laying dorn^^ant up- 
wards of fwy years, were now renewed with, no 
lefsyehen^ence and fury. One would have thought^ 
ifrom thp Ipitternefs and rancour that attended the 
jppntinual bickerings, daily taking, place between 
private indivicivials^ that npt only America, but 
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EHgland itfelf, would at length become a fcene of 
mutual hoftilities. 

The tories were accufed of promoting thofe fap- 
gUitiary addreffes^ as they were called, which en* 
couraged the ravaging of America, and the flied.- 
ding of the blood of their fellow fubjefts for aflert- 
ing tljeir liberties : they, it was fald, were the great 
jnifinfprmers of government : the falfe reprefei>^ 
tations they were ftudioufly procuring from all 
quarters, of the temper and inclinations of the comr 
jnuqity, had more .than any other caufe contributed 
to feed the flame of civil war. 

Their attachment to the Stuart family, and to 
thofe principles which the Princes of that name had 
fo tiotorioully foftered to their own perdition, was 
eradicable from them, potwithftanding the dreadful 
confequcnces which the upholding of thefe pernicious 
principles had produced, both to themfelves and to 
thofe in favour of whom they maintained them with 
fo much obftinacy. 

England had, through their unfortunate machir 
pations, been made a field of blood in the laft cen- 
tury, apd had been perpetually tottering on the brink 
of ruin from the period of the reftoration till that 
of the revQlution ; when the more fenfible part of the 
pation, wearied out with fuch inceflant attempts to 
cnflave them, took the refolution to expel an ill- 
^dvifed monarch, whom the fate of his father could 
not prevent from treading in the; fanie fteps tha( 
brought him to ruin. 

The tories, it was fald, were a race of men whom 
experience could not cure. They had beheld reite- 
rated proofs of the mifchief unavoidably rei^lting 
from their maxims ; and yet they adhered to them 
with as much conftancy, as if they had been pro^ 
4u(flive of the greateft benefits. 
. Whenever the evil ftar of England had fuffereiJ 
tjjcjfgi to predQjs^inatg, dif^race had been the certaiij 
. . ' \ confeqiv^nca 
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^onfequence abroad, and difTAtioh at home. The 
only objeft they ever had in view, was the eftablilh- 
•riient and propagation of their tenets : fo zealous 
were they in thefe matters, that they laboured for 
them alone : the honour and intereft of the nation 
^ere entirely out of their thoughts : thefe they 
would readily facrifice for the accomplilhment of 
their fchemes. Without expatiating on fubjcdb 
that had filled the kingdom vvith indignation, it wai> 
fufficient to remind the public of the fatal epoch* 
•of the peace of Utrecht, when, after waging a trr- 
umphant war of twelve years, and refcuing Europfe 
from the defpotic iniluence and controul of France, 
all the advantages that might have been obtained^- 
'were loft by thofe Yeuds which they occafiohed 
through their reftlefs endeavours to compafs the ini* 
•iquitous projeds they had formed. 

Thofe, on the other hand, who were branded 
*v'ith -the appellation of tories, retorted all thefe re- 
proaches vvith the utmoft acrimony of language and 
•argument. The whigs, faid they, were ' the ge- 
iiuine defeendants and reprefcntative$ of thofe re^ 
'publican incendiaries, who had In the laft century* 
overturned the conftitution, and defolated the king- 
•dom. Under pretence of afferting the liberty of tht 
♦fubjedt, they meant no more than to engrofs all ^u^ 
thority to themfelves, and to ouft every m?in who 
tiiftered from them in opinion : an impartial exami- 
4iation of their ck>ndu<9: in the unhappy times ^U 
luded to, would prove this beyond the power of 
refutation. 

The zeal difplayedby the whigs for government^ 
had never been real and patriotic ; it vns purely in 
fupport of their own people and meafures. They 
oppofed all thofe who difapproved of their princii 
pies, whatever merit they could plead, or whatevei' 
4'^ilities they poflefled. Sooner than riiifs of their 
^ims, they wQuUi* involve the rcaiJm in aonfufiorri 
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iThej'- t>oafted of the revolution, and of the fettle^ 
mcnt of the crown upon the Princes of the Houfe 
^f Hanover ; but both thefe were the joint deeds of 
the whole nation. While their faftion was upper- 
inoft, they were as tyrannical in maintaining them- 
felves in the feat of authority, as thofe whom thef 
-taxed with being the favourers of abfolute monar- 
chy. Who were the framers of the riot aft ? Wh6 
were the eftabliihers of feptennial parliaments but 
the whigs alone, in oppofition to the repeated re* 
»monftrances and clamours of the tories ? Were 
thefe, in the verieft height of their power, ever 
•guilty of fuch glaring encroachments as the laft, 
.ppon the freedom of this country ? 

The tories, as their enemies affe<3:ed fo call them, 
were the true and fubftantial friends to Engliih 
freedom, which confifted in preferving the confti- 
tution duly poifed ; in partitioning power between 
king and people, and leaving to each his own Ihar^, 
But the whigs coveted the whole power of the (late, 
and would truft the crown with hardly any more 
than the appearance and trappings of royalty : thcf 
-affigned to it^ in ihort, the mere Ihadow, and re^ 
ferved the fubftance for themfelves. What waft 
this but fubftituting an ariftocracy in place of a 
monarchy ? Could this be called maintaining the 
conftitution ? Was it not, in fadt, laying the axe 
to its very root ? Was it not centering the fovC'? 
reignty in the hands of a faftion ? For what iS 
ariftocracy but the combination of a particular fet 
of individuals, who have agreed to fupport each 
other in governing explufively the refidue of the 
community ? 

In the prefent difputc, the great and principal 
objedt of 4ecifion was, whether King and Parlia- 
ment united were to be obeyed or renfted : the to^^ 
ries declared for obedience, the whigs for refiftance. 
This Wft5 the try? ftate of thp ^ucftion, and no; 
. i - ^ whether 
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jvhether the tpries or the whig^ were the fincerejt 
friends to the public^ 

Had the Crown, in the prefent unhappy coiitcft, 
a<3:ed independently of Parliament, or in contradio 
jtion to its advice or confent, then indeed the >vbi^ 
^ould have had rqafon to complain ; but nothing of 
this kind was alledged. The King and the Parlia^ 
.inent aifled with an unanimity, that afforded not the 
iligbteft pretence for clamouring againft any inva- 
iion of popvilar rights. If the whigs were dilpleafed 
at the perfedt concord of fentiments that fubfifted 
between the fovereign and the majority of his peo- 
ple, as reprefented in Parliament, they were at full 
liberty to fliow, by dint of argument and reafoning, 
if fuch a thing were pr^fticable, that the king and 
the nation were both miftaken in their politics, and 
that themfelves only apprehended things rightly. 
.The field was open to them for fuch a difcuffion ; 
they had indeed often entered the lifts ; but had 
not hitherto been able to convitl their opponents of 
mifmanagement, any more than to gain them over 
to their way of thinking. 

The truth was,, therefore, that two parties fub.- 
fifted in the nation; the one was of opinion that 
the Colonies owed obedience to Great Britain in 
all cafes whatfoever ; and in cafe of refufal, ought 
to be compelled to pay it : the other, though it 
acknowledged the fame obligation in the Colonies, 
thought it was unadvifable to enforce it. In a 
tjueltion of fuch imix)rtance, the only conftitu- 
tional method of deciding, was by an appeal to Par- 
liament. That appeal had been made ; and Parlia- 
ment had determined for compulfion. Such a de- 
cifion oup;ht to be confidered as the voice of the na- 
tion. Were a parliamentary majority to be viewed 
i]^ any other light, all things would fall into con- 
^ufion, and no rule of government would remain. 
. Yet it. va& ^li^ -.vexyi plurality pf votes which 
r. *.,'... I the 
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the appofition/ttriOfve With all ita might to rcpfefent 
m uncleferVing of obedience ; fot Ibch .was the evi- 
<^ent and unquefftionable aim of all their argument* 
and repi*efentatioiJSv Their partifani : bad the ai>da* 
city to ftile thofc men torics, who^maintaifncdtbc; 
juftncfs .of complyinig with the Will of the legiiUt*^ 
t-urc, . Butif fuch .vfjece^tht maxims. of the whigs^, 
let impartial tntn :prottQuact5 the fefUlcnce Ipetweefc 
them and ^th«i torics, and laying ttcMO iljaods; upoa^ 
their.heaftsi /«Himfcientiou% disfcidie^ wbKh o£r the: 
two were the ,ftriiSkeft obferveri of the laws of their 
country. . ;»<i, . , .... . - 

- As it was fcand&lpiis^ therefore^ to ftigmatize nujUi 
for differing inj fentiments, it was ftill' more iniqwir 
toxjsrto defeme theiia.for complying with the xegu- 
ladons prefcribed by the wifdom of the commu- 
nity^ for Ithe maintenance of good orden The very 
©flence of ^liberty corifilled in fubmiffion to no au- 
thx>rity that wias hot enforced by a fuperiority of 
Ihfl&ages, To endeavour at an invalidation of fuch 
authority, whether by open or indircft means, was^ 
Cionfequendy an ^ittack upon the conftitution,. iittle- 
differing from treafon, as it tended manifeftVy to a 
breich of the public peace, and to render people re^ 
fraftory and feditious. ' 

• Thefe heavy retortions did not pafs unanfwcr-^ 
cdi As they fell upon a numerous body, a mul- 
tttudje of champions ftarted up in defence of 
^hc principles of the Whig. party. Thefe prin- 
ciples^ it was faid, were either mifuriderftood^ 
Ot mifreprefentbd by the Tories. The true Whigs* 
were-i more ihtent/On the fubftantial prefervatioa; 
•of. liberty^ than Jon the formal mode of doing 
it. They little valued what name was given to that: 
body of .men by whom public freedom was upheld, 
whether i^adiiEamentorPeople* If a^ Parliament was 
to: become fo icorrtipt ^ to betray its conftituents, 
''4t wa^. the height ofa^furdity to contend^ .tfa^ihejG^ 
"^ K. J .. were 
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were bound to fiibmit to their betrayers; Thepeo^ 
pie alone were the beft judges whether Parliament 
afted in conformity to their wiflies^ Whenever they^ 
were difpleafed with their proceedings, they had 
die cleareft right to call them to an account* This 
was the fole foundation of all liberty^ What were 
the motives that were fuppofod ;to influence the 
eiedtoTs, but the expedtationsthat thofe whom they, 
chofe to reprefent them were in the fame fentiments: 
as themfelves refpefting public matters ? Whatever 
the niembers elcdied . might pretend, iVhen once 
they had fecured their feats, nothing was cleared 
than that they riot only virtually, but formally ac- 
knowledged thefe to be the true principles of the: 
eonftitutioni If any one doubted of this, let him at- 
tend to the numerous advertifements that crouded the 
public prints On the eve of an ^ledtion. However: 
men might be Tories in their hearts, they were ob^-^ 
Hged on thefe occafions to be Whigs in appearance,: 
othejiwife they flood little chance, though backed' 
with all the power of money, and all the influence: 
of miniftry, to be chofen even in fome of the moft- 
cx)rrupt.and venal boroughs. 
• ^Parliament was a facred and venerable appella- 
tion. It was through Parliament that liberty was: 
eftabliihed in England : but it ought alfo to be re- 
membered, that a great authority : had told this: 
country, that: if it was ever undone, it\srould be 
through a Parliament, After. fa folemn and ferious: 
a wanting, it behoved the nation to watch the mo-^ 
tions of that body with no lefs vigilance than had. 
been exercifed by that body itfelf, while it harbourr' 
-cd fufpicions of tlie Crown. This was particularly^ 
neccli'ary, when its harmony with the Crown and mi-, 
nillry was unacceptable to a large proportion of the* 
fubjefts. This wasa circumltance thatalwayis accom-.' 
panied thofe. nxcafiirea that were rather of a danger-: 
,<aais .teodcnqy.. . . Whenever, they.- w^ixr clearly advann i 
U...V ' " tag?pus 
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'liBigeous to the community, no murmuring wa» 
heard ; or if it fhould happen that difcontented in- 
dividuals diffented from them, their realfonings 
made little impreffion upon the public. 

• But In the prefent caie, a very confiderable part 
of the Britifli empire totally difapproved of the mea* 
fares adopted by the miniftry. Even in Britain 
kf^lf, it was doubtful whether the majority did 
reiUy coincide with thefe meafures. It was evident 
diey were odious in the higheft degree to thofe 
whom they affefted; that alone ftiould have fuf- 
pended their execution, had moderation prefided in 
Our councils. It was this temperate and cool be- 
haviour, this refpedt for the opinions of the com- 
munity, that charafterifed the Whigs. They did- 
not enflave themfelves to the letter of the law,: 
nor to the ftriftnefs of rights. They looked upon: 
the judgment of the great body of the people 
to be more worthy of regard than any formal adt' 
oi the legillature. As government was made for the 
conveniency and welfare of men, if it did not anfwer 
this end, men were juftified in oppofing it, and in-- 
iifting upon a, rectification of thofe errors and abufes 
frbm which no human inftitution is entirely free. 

• Were a juft computation to be made of thofe 
numbers in Great Britain and Ireland, that favour-^ 

' ed the Colonies, it could hardly admit of a doubt,; 
that, added to the inhabitants of the Colonies, they- 
would form an incofhparable majority. This was* 
the ground on which the Whigs took their fland. 
Ijt was a fair and honeft method of fettling the great 
bufinefs now agitated. It was accompanied with 
t)p intricacy ; it met fully the aflertion of the To- 
ries, that freedom flood fafeft on the bafis of fuffra-^ 
g^s: on the. fuperiority of thefe let therefore ths 
^ecifion reft. > 

'-. Parliament indeed would not be pleafed to al- : 
Iot^ any other denomination of. mc^i* tq incerferei 
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ift matters of fuch confequence. But here ^gaxrf 
the Tories appeared in their true lights in afcfib-' 
kig exclufivb and iiidivifible power to- that body 
of men. It was precifely in this point they differed 
chiefly from the Whigs. Thefe acknowledged the 
Parliament to be no mofe than a deputation frorrf 
the people, to confuJt about, and manage their af--* 
fairs with more convenience than it was poffible for 
them to do. An- idea of this kind deflroyed ^ 
once thofe claims of omnipotence, fo ftrongly md* 
unwarrantably beftowed upon that afTeriibly. Ac- 
cording to this idea, the members that coiiipofed' 
it were the deputies, and not the abfolute rulers of 
the people ; they had no rights buf in common 
with their conftituents, fuch formalities excepted, 
as were necelTary for the due tranfad:ion of thebiifi- 
ilefs with which they were intrufted. 

Such, it was faid, was the doftrine taught by the 
Whigs. It was indeed totally repugnant to that in-' 
culcated by the Tories. Thefe, by their practice, 
feemed to be of opinion, that a Parliamentary elec- 
tion conferred on individuals rights almoft fimilar to 
thofe which the partizans of pafiive obedience had 
afcFibed to Kings. They participated abfolute 
power in conjunction with the Crown, and were liot 
to be r<;fifled nor controuled upon any account. But 
who did nor fee, that if fuch a tenet was admitted^ fla- 
Yery might be as completely eftablilhed as under 
a« arbitrary monarch? A conformity of opinion in 
a fufficient number to conftitute a majority, was ex- 
perimentally found to be not difKciult to purchafe^ 
It was not therefore fuch a majority that common 
fcnfe would ever allow to-be the fair and unbiaffed 
interpreter of the genuine mind of a nation* 
• For thre fake of public tranquility, it was un- 
doubtedly advifable to refrain from violence in op*> 
pofing the undoe meafures countenanced by the 
fljiajorky, unkfs indeed they wer^ pregnant wkh^ 

s inltaQt 
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inftant and intolerable mifchiefs; but it did not fol-* 
l6w from thence, that individuals were not at liber- 
ty to reprobate them with the utmoft explicitnefs • 
and indignation, whenever they appeared contratry 
to the intereft of the community. 

Such, it wasfaid, in contradiftion to what had been 
afferted by the Tories, was the real charaQier of the . 
Whigs* The former now complained that obedience 
was refufed to the legiflature of Great Britain by its 
own fubjedts. The latter, upon matureft reflediion, 
denied that in the prefent inftance the right of le* 
giflating was vefted in thofe who aflumed it ; and 
that were it otherwife, the enforcement of fuch a 
right would be attended with fo many evils, that 
no prudent men^ much lefs any true friends to 
liberty, would infift upon iu 

The general reply to the fupporters of whig prin- 
ciples was, that thefe were not admifEble in found 
policy. They were plaufible in theory, but de- 
ftrudlive in practice. Authority^ fovereign and 
uncontrouled, muft neceflarily refide fomewhere ; 
and allowing every infinuation of bribery and cor- 
ruption to be true, it were ftill better to be govern- 
ed, in ' fome inftances, through their influence, 
than to have no government at alh This muft, in 
faft, prove the cafe, were continual appeals to be 
made to the people, the unavoidable confequenceoif 
which would be perpetual broils at home, necefla* 
rrly followed by difafters and misfortunes abroad. 

In the midft of the ferment oecafidned by this 
clalhing of parties, thofe clafles whoie teprefenta- 
tibns have naturally the moft weight in a com- 
mercial country, were full of alarm and terror* 
It had been exprefled as a well-founded hope, 
during the laft feffion of Parliament, that the 
bill for depriving the people of New Eng-. 
land of the benefits of the fiftiery at Newfound- 
land, wopld prove highly interefting to Great 

Vol, II. No. 8. G Bdu\x\^ 
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Britain, by throwing Jnto her hands alone thepiio 
fits thit were heretofore divided between her and 
the Colonies. But thisf expe&ation was difappoint- 
, ed in the moft fignal manner. The number oF ihips 
fitted out for that fifliery was little more confidera- 
ble rtian ufual. When they arrived on the Banks 
of Newfoundland, they found themfelves arrefl:ed^ 
in their operations by the prohibition to fiipply them 
with any neceffaries, which was made by the Con- 
grefs, in retaliation of the aft to prevent the Colonics 
frota fifhirtg. This threw them into fuch a ftate 
of confufion and diftrefs as they had never befcMre 
experienced : riot only the ihipping, but thofe who 
wete fettled on the Ihores of Newfoundland, were in 
immediatedangerof perilhing by famine. Inftead of 
prpfecutingthebufinefs they came updn, many of the 
fhips were conftrained to make the beft of their way 
to every place where provifions could be procured. 
FrOm thefe, and other caufes that have been already 
mention^, the profits of this fifhery, far from iii- 
creaflng this feafon, had fufFered, according to a 
computatittn made at that time, a diminution of 
ftear five hundred thoufand pounds. 

In addition to the obftrudtions thrown by the 
Americahs in the way of this trade, fame natural 
cauFeis co-operated, which by the more ferious among 
thofe whb favoured the Americans, were looked 
lipon ^s a fort of ihteirpofition from abpve, ^nd a 
puniftiiHent upon thofe who had fentenced them 
to a deprivation of that fuftenance which Providence 
feemed to have marked out as their peculiar proper* 
ty. A ftorm uncommonly terrible vifited thefe la-, 
titiides during the filhing feafon. It was attended 
with cilrcumftances unufally dreadful and deftruc- 
tive. The fea rofe, according to report, full thirty 
ftet above its ordinary kvel ; this happened fo fud- 
denly, that ho time was given to prepare againft 
^itg effed:s, Moretkan feven hundred fifliing-boatft 

. periihedt 
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periflied, together with the people In them ; and. 
fome fliips foundered with their whole crews. The 
devaftation was hardly lefs on fhore; the waters 
broke in upon the land beyond all their ufual bounds, 
and occafioned vaft lofs and*defl:ru(3:ion. 

Thefe various accidents made a powerful impref* 
fion upon the minds of the multitude. It feemed 
as if fortune had determined to frown upon Britain 
in every quarter. When people laid together the 
events that had happened within the fhort period of 
a twelvemonth, and compared them with the views 
?ind intentions of thofe againft whom they militated 
info apparent and ftriking a manner, numbers hardly 
knew to what caufe they Ihould attribute fo many 
difafters, whether to the iniquity, or to the impru- 
dence of the fqhemes in agitation. 

Petitions were now renewed with as much fer- 
vour and earneftnefs as ever againft the further pro- 
fecution of hoftilities. The cities of London and 
^riftol were, as ufual, foremoft in this line. They 
jreprefented the inutility of all the attempts that had 
hitherto been made to reduce the Colonies to a 
compliance with the terms fo often propofed* Re- 
Jlridtion and coercion had equally failed ; and th^ 
Colonies had now exerted themfelves in fuch a man- 
ner, arfd had made fuch preparations for their de- 
fence, that were it prafticable to overcome them, 
the danger and the expence of fuch an undertaking 
were far beyond any ppffible benefit that could at- 
tend it. Rivers of blood muft be Ihed, and debts 
incurred tliat would inevitably bring the nation to 
ftate of debility, from which it would be many 
years in recovering. Meanwhile foreign ftates 
would not lofe fight of our diftradlions ; they would 
^mprove thofe opportunities of thriving which we 
.were, throwing into their hands ; they would lie in 
.w^it.to feize upon thofe branches which we. Ihould 
]be neceffarily obliged to negleft, and which, when 
C ^ ' ' ^ ' ; 6bc$ 
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onCt fallen into their, pofleffion, it would be very 
difficult, if poffiblc to regain. 

Were the Americans to continue their refiftance 
as they had begun, the fubduing of them would be 
the work of years* They feemed obftinately bent 
never to yield but to adlual force; in which cafe, if 
we meant to carry our point, we muft match their 
obftitiacy, and doom them to utter deftruftion. — 
But what would refult from fo dreadful a refolution, 
were we to execute it, but their ruin, added taour 
own ? What would it avail Kritain to poflefs a de- 
folated country, of which the inhabitants would be 
unable to repay it for thofe requifites thar would be 
wanted to reftore it to any tolerable condition ? The 
more the cdnfequences of this fatal difpute were 
confidered, the lefs it deferved profecdtion : it were 
even more confident with the intereft of Britain to 
abandon America, than to retain it at fuch a rate. 

As the employment of foreign troops to reduce 
the Colonies was now a meafure' publicly mentioir- 
ed, the petitioners did not fail to animadvert upon 
it in the moft poignant and fevere term^. The 
European nations would now, faid they, load this 
nation with taunts and reproaches, and reprefent it 
as fo imttierfed in eflfeminacy, as to want, courage 
and vigour to reprefs its revolted dependencies. No- 
thing, it would be faiid, was left us but money and 
pride. Degeneracy and tyranny would be the co- 
lours with which our many open and fecret enemies 
would draw our charadter ; nor indeed would ground 
he wanting for fuch an accufation. 

Such was the purport of the petitions, and ftill 
more of the difcourfes held ort this irkfome fubjeft. 
As It became daily more important, from the uncerr 
tainty how it would terminate, and the apprehenfion 
that its termination would rather be fatal to this 
country, people began to feel an intereft in the 
tpntroverfy,' of. which, while it had gone no fur- 
ther 
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ther than complaints and menaces, they did not 
ieem duly fufceptible. 

An argument, of which the advocates of the Ame- 
ricans niade powerful ufe at this time, to enforce 
the fincerity of their difpofition to be reconciled, 
was the large remittances that have been mentioned, 
-made to this country in various articles, for the 
payment of their debts, and their abundant impor- 
tations of corn, when our exportations to them were 
. at an end- Thefe were alledged as ftrong motives to 
treat them with lenity, and to have recourfe to 
friendly negotiations, rather thin to force. 

The conliderations recommended in the multi- 
plicity of remonftrances and petitions that were now 
making, received no fmall affiftance from the 
retrofpeftion of the inefficacy of the meafures 
purfued in America, and the unabated conftancy 
with which the oppofition, both in and out of Par- 
liament," flood out againft the defigns of the mini- 
ftry. The backwardnefs that was no lefs vifible 
among the commonalty to engage in a war againft 
their fellow-fubjedts, was alfo a material difcourage- 
ment; as, though individually unimportant, yet the 
clamours of a difcontented multitude could *not 
pafs altogether unregarded. 

People indeed were highly difpleafed at the re- 
pulfe of the Britifh military, and the ill fuccefs 
that had attended their operations ; but this difpofi- 
tion was chiefly found among thpfe, who from their 
education, harboured a fenfe of national honour.— 
It did not pervade the generality with fufficient ani- 
mation and energy for the purpofes that were now 
propofed. 
- In the mean time, as a very confiderable flrength 
would be needed to carry thofe extenfi ve plans into ex- 
ecution which the miniftry had formed, and was in- 
flexibly determined upon^ it was now deemed expedi- 
ent to borrow the affiftance of foreign arms for the re-' 
C 3 due- 
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duction of America. DifEculties oiF feveral kinds 
feemed to threaten a defeat to this fcheme, but it 
was not doubted that means would be found to fur- 
mount them : the treafures of Great Britain were an 
allurement that few Princes in Europe could with- 
ftand. 

On the ftrength of this powerfi:^l motive, the Bri- 
tilh miniftry applied to feveral of the petty courts 
of Germany, a country famous for producing hardy 

, men, and good foldiers, and of which the many 
fovereigns were not difinclined to hire out their fub- 
jefts for pecuniary emoluments, 

in the prefent cafe, however, the profpeft of the 
diftance and danger, were no fmall obftacles in the 
way of obtaining their confent. An immenfe traft 
of fea was to be crofled ; this alone ofitrrd a multi- 
tude of perils to encounter. When arrived at the 
place of their deftination, it became an objedt of 
ferious confideration, whether the fame motives that 
had of late years occafioned fo many emigrations 
from Germany to this part of the world, would not 
operate on the minds of the troops now fent thither 
fo effeftually, as to induce great numbers of them 
to defert to the Americans. This would prove a 
double detriment, by weakening the force intend- 
ed to fubdue them, and adding it to their own.— 
Another pernicious confequence would follow in the 
total and irretrievable lofs of fo many fubjedts : this 
latter was an objedl leaft of any to be overlooked 
by Princes who made a traffic of letting them out. 

Befides thefe refleftions, which naturally occur- 
red to thefe Princes, their very fubjedls, however 
obfequious and paffive, were ftartled at the propofal 
of being tranfported acrofs the ocean into another 
world, there to be expofed to all the miferies of 

'war, with very precarious hopes of ever returning 

'tp their country, 

Exclufive 
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Exelufive of thefc German auxiliaries, others 
were alfo mentioned. The Ruffian troops, now de*- 
fervedly celebrated for their late vidtories over the 
Turks, were includjed in the idea of thofe foreigners 
who were to be employed upon the American con- 
tinent. The affiftanc.e which that nation had de- 
rived from the naval ikill and bravery of numbers 
of Britilh officers and failors, was looked upon as a 
juft motive to expert the concurrence of that Court 
in the fchemes on foot in that of Great Britain, 

Holland itfelf was recurred to on this occafion. 
As its pacific difpofitibn for many years rendered 
the foreign troops in its fervice of no abfolute ufe, 
amplication was made for that body of Scotch troops 
which has been of fo long Handing in that country. 
But two powerful caufes militated againft this ap- 
plication. The politics of Great Britain refpedling 
America, were confidered in Holland as erroneous 
in the higheft degree. They would compel the Co- 
lonies to throw themfelves into the arms of France, 
^nd to, add thereby to the ftrength of a power, al- 
:r€ady too formidable for England and Holland not 
.to be alarmed at its further increafe : the lefs en- 
couragement, therefore, the Britifli miniftry met 
.with in the profecution of its imprudent fchemes, 
'the fooner it would be obliged to drop them; 

The other caufe was not lefs weighty, America 
was reprefented as precifely in the fame fituation the 
•United Provinces were in two centuries before, at the 
period of their formation into a Republic* The Ame- 
riqans were ftruggling for that liberty, which the 
Dutch had contended for much in the fame manner. 
The fimiiitude in a variety of iaftances was ftriking 
,^d impreffive. It would therefore be highly impro- 
:per in a fl:a\:e that had fet the Americans fo confpicu- 
:ous ^n example of refinance, to be aiding inpunilh- 
ing them for having followed its example* 

C 4 This 
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This argument was peculiarly infifted upon^ and 
placed in the ftrongefl: light poffible by fome mem- 
bers of the States General, whofe enmity to Eng- 
land has fince declared itfelf in a more open and ex- 
plicit manner. They began even then to entertain 
hopes of availing themfelves, in due time, of thefe 
diflentions, to mature that projeft of overturning 
the Britifh intereft in Holland, which the French 
fadlion had fo long been aiming to compafs, and now 
thought an opportunity would ere long be afforded 
of deftroying for ever. 

Holland and France were indeed the two coun- 
tries that efpoufed, with more warmth than any 
other, the caufe of America. Pamphlets were con- 
tinually publilhing at Amfterdam in juftification of 
the Colonies : their cafe was circumftantially com- 
pared with that of the Netherlands in former days ; 
and they were warmly exhorted to perfevere in de- 
fence of their claims, againft the pretenfions of the 
Britilh nation. 

Great Britain, too, was reprefented as infatiably 
covetous of wealth and power, and as grafping at 
all that lay within a poffibillty of feizing. She was 
taxed with a domineering difpofition, that had, 
fince her fucceffes in the late war, become intolera- 
ble to all her neighbours, and, in truth, to the whole 
world. She had even, in the courfe of that very 
war, exercifed an abfolute fovereignty at fea, and 
did npt fcruple to avow a right and title to rule over 
that element. 

It was the common intereft of all Europe to put 
. an end to thefe imperious pretenfions. An oppor-f 
tunity now offered, fuch as might never again be 
given : it was favourable in the higheft degree, as 
it arofe from internal diflfentions, which would 
weaken that ambitious power fo effeftually, that 
^here was- no realbn tp doubt flie would, through 

theoiji 
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them, become utterly unable to maintain her un- 
juft claims any L:nger, 

Her Colonies therefore ought to be vigoroufly 
fupported, and induced, not only to refufe fubmif- 
lion to her demands, but even to caft off her autho- 
rity, and aflume the rank of independent Hates. 
Unlefs this were thoroughly accompliihed, it was in 
vain to look forwards with any certainty of being 
fecure from her naval defpotifm. Were a reconci- 
liation to take place between Great Britain and het 
Colonies, they would, for their mutual intereft, 
agree to a final and decifive fettlement of their re- 
fpedlive rights ; this would at once preclude all pof- 
fibility of future difputes, in which cafe the union 
that would be formed between them, would become 
indiflbluble ; and, what Europe ought moft ferioufly 
to confider, would become formidable in the moft 
alarming degree, and able alone to balance the 
whole maritime ftrength of the univerfe. 

Such were the remonftrances of the political in- 
dividuals in France and Holland. As there was 
-undoubtedly truth in them, they made a due im- 
preffion, and were attended to by many a potentate, 
•They contributed gradually to ftrengthen that ini- 
mical difpofition to Britain, which had already be* 
gun to take root, and the effefts of which appeared 
not long after to the great detriment of this country; 

In the mean while, the old allies of Britain, con- 
fiding in that honour and liberality which they had 
experienced from her in the war they had lately 
waged under her banners, thought proper to accede 
to her demands. Thefe were the Princes of the 
Houfes of Hefle, and of Brunfwick, who, with 
fome other German Princes of inferior note, fur- 
niihed her with a confiderable number of troops. 

In order, at the fame time, that as many Britilh' 
forces as pofEble might be employed in the bufineft 
propofed, large drafts were made from the garrifons 
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of Gibraltar and Minorca, which were replaced by 
an equal proportion of men out of the military efta- 
blifhment in the Eledorate of Hanover. 

The expences incurred in the profecution of this 
war, began to occafion univerfal alarm. It had been 
expefted that a Britifh army would have remained 
ill fufficient pofleffion of the field, to have com- 
manded the fupplies of frefh provifions neceflary 
for the demands of the military. But it could nei- 
ther keep the field, nor procure them at any rate. 
}a fo calamitous a fituation, it behoved thofe under 
whofe aufpices they adled, that fo many brave men 
fliould not perifti for want. 

To do the miniftry juftice, it exerted itfelf on 
this occafion, in a manner that will never be forgot- 
ten ; and that defervedly recommended it to the at- 
tachment of thofe in favour of whom thefe exer- 
tions were made. The enumeration of what was 
Ihipped for the troops at Bofton, amounted t-o fiv€ 
thoufand live oxen, and fourteen thoufand flieep, 
with a proportionable number of hogs, all forts of 
vegetables in prodigious quantities, and prepared 
with infinite care in order to preferve them, tea 
thoufand butts of ftrong beer, and five thoufand 
chaldron of coals. 

The purchafe and Ihipping of thefe and various 
pther neceflfaries, [amounted to an immenfe fum. 
The very articles of oats, hay, and beans, for a 
regiment of light horfe in Bofton, was computed 
at twenty thoufand pounds. Thofe of vinegar, ve- 
getables, and calks, at no lefs. All the reft was in 
proportion. Befides thefe heavy charges, the con- 
tingencies occafioned by military operations arofe to 
near five hundred thoufand pounds. Such amaz- 
ing diiburfements to fupply a force that was far 
from confiderable, and whofe fphere of adion was . 
circumfcribed to the meer duties of a garrifon, afto- 
nilhed all people, and made them very anxious for 

the 
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the iflue of ^ coriteft, the cbmrtiehcements bf which 
were fo burthenfpme, 

in confequence biFthefe prodigidus expfehces, the 
price of all things Was proportioiiably raifed. That 
of fhipping particiilarly rbfe bne fourth in the tott. 
The profits made by contradtors and their nume- 
rous connexions were much complained of ; but thfe 
ihultitudei who benefited, on the other hand, in 
the infinite variety of branches through which the 
public ferVice w^s carried oh, feemed in fome 'mea- 
fure to atone for, and countenance this profufion of 
treafure. 

But thefe uncommon exertions were, by the ge- 
neral fatality of the times, doomed to be of finall 
fervice. What from inattention, or inexpertnefs, 
want of due care, and delays, it was fo late in the 
year before the tranfports were in readinefs for fail- 
ing, that their voyages were loft. They remained 
long wind-bound, and after leaving port, they met 
with fuch ftormy weather, that inftead of being 
able to proceed, they were tofled to and fro in the 
Channel, and loft moft of the live ftock they had on 
board, before they could clear the coaft of Eng- 
land. Nor even then did they meet with more fa- 
vourable circumftances. Their progrefs was re- 
tarded by a continuance of bad weather : when ar-^ 
rived on the coaft of America, the winds, periodic 
caLin thofe latitudes, drove them again to fea. 
Some were forced away as far as the Weft Indies ; 
others, after beating along the ftiore, were captured 
by the American privateers, who were uncommonly 
adtive as foon as they received intelligence of their 
having failed from the Englifh harbours. An in- 
confiderable number reached Bofton at laft, after 
plying near four months on the feas. But the pro- 
vifions they brought were damaged ; and out of the 
prodigious quantity that had been colleded in Eng- 
land, 
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land, but a wretched remnant was landed In Ame* 
rica. 

Awakened by the fufFerings of the garrifon at Bof- 
ton, a fubfcription was fet on foot towards the clofe 
of the year, for the relief of the foldiers, and the 
families of thofe that had died in the fervice. The 
fubfcription was liberal upon the whole ; but num- 
bers refufed to contribute, from their difapproba- 
tion of the meafures which it was calculated to en- 
courage, and in which they would have thought 
themfelves guilty of participating, by countenanc- 
ing thofe who were employed to execute theni* 
Some difapproved of it, as an ignominious manner 
of fupporting the military profeffion, which ought 
never to become an objeft of compaflion. No few 
.moft bitterjy complained that an injudicious appli- 
cation had been made of the money that had been 
appropriated for the American fervice; and that 
with due oeconomy it would have abundantly fufr 
ficed for all the wants and demands of the forces 
' there. 

The feafon for the meeting of Parliament was 
now approaching ; and it was univerfally expeded 
that party divifions would become more violent than 
ever. Rumours of combinations in favour of the 
Americans were frequent, and that they were pri- 
vately abetted by the advice and correfpondence, 
and afEfted by the purfes of perfonages of high rank 
and importance. Thefe reports fpread much alarm 
throughout the nation, and greatly exafperated 
thofe who looked upon the Americans as rebels. 
They could not hear, without the utmoft wrath 
and indignation, that any man in this country fhoulc{ 
dare to fupport them in fo treafonable a manner. 

It has often been made a matter of difcuffion, 
whence thefe furmifes firft arofe, as no difcovery of 
fuch pradlices was ever made, notwithftanding the 
many hints and fufpicions that were given and taken 

ae 
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at this bufy period. It is moft probable that they 
originated in the vain conjedlures of idle and unin^ 
formed people, and vvere propagated by the weak 
and credulous, who feldom fail to exaggerate mat- 
ters of this kind, till at laft they gain ground, and, 
by imperceptible additions, become objedls of pub- 
lic attention. 

The opening of the feflion was marked by an ex- 
traordinary inftance of this nature. Mr. Sayre, a 
gentleman born in America, and at this time a banker 
in London, was committed to the Tower on a charge 
of high treafon. It was at firft generally imagined, 
that remittances of money had paffed through his 
hands from the difafFedled in England to their 
friends in America. But the particulars of the 
charge were of quite another fort. He was accufed 
of as bold and daring a confpiracy as ever was framed 
in this country. His defign, it was faid, was to 
feize the King, as he went in ftate to Parliament, 
to carry, him to the Tower, and thence to convey 
him out of the kingdom, and in the mean tim.e to 
alter the form of government. 

In order to efFedt all this, a fum of money was to be 
diflributed among fome of the ferj eants of the Guards, 
who with part of it were to bribe thofe men in whom 
they could confide for fuch a purpofe. While one 
party fecured the King's perfon, another was to have 
leized upon the Tower for his. reception. No other 
preparations were mentioned for executing the fur- 
ther intentions propqfed refpefting either King or 
government. 

It was alledged, in vindication of Mr. Sayre's ' 
commitment on this ftrange accufation, that the 
charge was clear and pofitive ; and that however, 
abfurd, ftill fuch an attempt might be made. The 
information being given to a fecretary of ftate in his 
official capacity, he could not confiftently with his 
duty, forbear to proceed -upon it according to the 

I ufuat 
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%fxizl forms, however he i^iight think it improbable 
or falfe : the r^pyal pe.rfon was fo facred, that it 
i5\0.uld be guarded from ttie remotefl poflibility of 
danger. 

The condui^ of the fecretary of ftate was allowed 
tQ be juftifiable in point of la\v, but there were 
many who queftioned the propriety of it, in regard 
to prudence ^nd good policy. It was faid, that 
the imprifonme^t, and poffible ruin of an indivi- 
dual, QVght not to have prece4eci a clofe and can- 
did inveftigatipn of a charge attended with fuch 
glaring and palpable improbability. 

The i^xewp of this tranfaftion alarmed the whole 
kingdom n^pre than any event that had yet happen- 
ed lince the icing's acceiiion to the throne. Num- 
bers beg^n to be perfuaded, that the plots ^nd ma- 
chinatiqns fo much infifted upon of late, were 
well founded, and that this was a prelude to many 
pthers. 

The confinement of Mr. Sayre was very flri^t 
and fevere. . No perfon had accefs to hiip b^t his 
wife, and this indulgence was not Ql^t^ained without 
difficulty. He did not however remain long in this 
fituation; at the expiratipn of fiv^ days, he was 
brought by an habeas before the Lord Chief Juftice 
of the King^s Bench, who, upon inquiring into the 
matter, admitted hjm to bail, upon a trifling fecu^ 
rity for his appearance -to anfwer tp the charge. But 
as no profecution enfued, and the bail was difcharg- 
ed, of courfe, he then fued the fecretary of ftate 
for unlawful imprifonment, and was by a jury ad- 
judged a thoufand pounds damages. 

The feffion of Parliament was opened in the mean 
time with a fpeecjb from the throne, complaining 
of the mifreprefentations that had been ufed in 
America to fedyce the people into a fyftem of opi- 
nions repugnant to the>jtrue conftitution of the Co- 
•Ignies, and tp tjjeir Jfutwrdiin^U to Great 

Britain* 
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Britain. They had now proceeded fo far as to avovv 
ail open refiftance, and to feize the whole powers 
of government into their own hands. While they 
endeavoured to ^^lude with fpecious profeffions of 
loyalty, they had in faft no other view than to 
eftabliih an independent empire in America. But 
it was to be hoped the fpirit of the Britiih nation 
was too high, and its refources too numerous, tame- 
ly to acquiefce in the lofs of what had been acqui- 
red with fo much toil, nurfed with fuch care, and 
protedied at fo great an expence of blood and 
treafure. A full exertion of thefe refources was now 
required. In, the mean time, as clemency would 
be preferred to punifliment, in order to prevent the 
inconveniencies which might arife from the great 
diftance of the Colonies, and to remove as foon as 
poffible, the calamities which they fuiFered, autho- 
rity would be given to certain perfons upon the fpot, 
to grant general or particular pardons and indemni- 
ties, in fuch manner, and to fuch perfons as they 
ihould think fit ; to receive the fubmiffion of any 
Province or Colony which Ihould be difpofed to 
return to its allegiance, and to reftore it to the free 
exercife of its commerce, and to the fame protec- 
tion and fecurity as if it had never revolted. 

The addrefs that was propofed by the minifterlal 
party in anfwer to this fpeech, adopted its intent 
in every point : but it met with a fevere oppofition, 
which did not however prevent its being carried, 
like thofe in the preceding fefEons. 

A nobleman of great rank and influence in the 
minority, moved, that inftead of concurring in fuch 
a» addrefs, a declaration Ihould be prefented, the 
purport of which fliould be, that the Houfe beheld 
with the utmoft concern the diforders and difcon- 
tents in the Colonies rather increafed, than dimi- 
tiiflied, by the means that had been ufed to fupprefs 
^^PkI, allay them; a circumftance alone fufficient to 

give 
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give reafon to fear, that thofe means were not ori- 
ginally well confidered, or properly adapted to theif 
ends : that they were iatisfied by experience, that 
the misfortune had in a great meafure arifen from 
the want' of full and perfeft information of the 
true ftate and condition of the Colonies by rea- 
fon of which, meafures injurious and inefficaci- 
ous had been carried into execution, tending 
to tarnifh the luftre of the Britilh arms, to bring 
difcredit on his Majefly's councils, and to nou- 
rifh, without hope of end, a mofl unhappy civil 
war. 

That deeply impreffed with the melancholy ftate 
of public concerns, they would, in the fuUeft in- 
formation they could obtain, and with the matu- 
reft deliberation they could employ, review the 
whole of the late proceedings, that they might be en- 
abled to difcover, as they would be moft willing to 
apply, the moft efFeftual means of reftoring order 
to the diftrafted affairs of the Britiih empire, con- 
fidence to his Majefty^s government, obedience, by 
a prudent and temperate ufe of its powers, to the 
authority of Parliament, and fatisfadtion and happi- 
hefs to all his people ; that by thefe means they 
truft to avoid any occafion of having recourfe to the 
alarming and dangerous expedient of calling in fo- 
reign forces to the fupport of his Majefty's autho- 
rity within his own dominions, and the ftill more 
dreadful calamity of fliedding Britiih blood by Bri- 
tifti arms. 

Long and ferious debates were occafioned by this 
motion, accompanied with the utmoft ftrength and 
vehemence of language. The fpeech was examined 
with great freedom and feverity by the members in 
oppofition. Miniftry was accufed of having placed 
the monarch of Great Britain in a more difficult and 
4ifljonourable fituation than an^ Prince in Europe* 

He 
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iie was ho longer the fovereign of America; he 
Jiad loft half his dominions^ and the other half 
was filled with difcontent and diifcntion. Corrupr 
tion and venality were the inftruments by which the 
kingdom wis ruled ; Otherwife it could not have 
been brought to fo deplorable a condition* From 
the moft flourilhing ftate in the univerfe, it was 
now become one ot the moft unfortunate. All pub* 
lie virtue was loft; no fentiments were cheriihed 
but thofe of the meaneft fclfiflineft ; every poffibk 
iincouracemcm: was held out to f^crifice the intereft 
©f the realm to the views of fucb as were unable and 
unworthy of governing it : thefe had by their de* 
ftru&ive maxims, involved the nation in a moft 
pernicious conteft, that would, if purfued, prove 
the infallible ruin of the Britifli empire* It was 
founded upoa haughtinefs, tyranny, and impru- 
dence; all thiree concurred fo manifeftly in fuppor^ 
ting it, that no man, unlefs dcftitute of all feel? 
ings of juftice> enflaved by the moft venal pro^ 
ifligacy, or totally void of underftanding, could have 
been prevailed upon to give it any countenance.-^ 
So fudden and inftantaneous a deitruftion of a great 
and mighty power, could not be paralleled in hif- 
tory.' The very outfet of this fatal quarrel had al- 
ready fevered a greater extent of teritory from Bri-r 
tain, than had by the moft rapid conqueft ever yet 
known, been loft in fo Ihort a time, and unexpe<ft* 
cd a manner. 

The charge of aiming at independence, (o con* 
tinually imputed to the Colonies had no real foun- 
dation. It was a fuppofition which indeed our con- 
dud might induce them to realize ; but they had- 
hithertofirmly denied it, by every aflervacion which 
|s held folenin and binding in fociety, and had 
equally refuted it by their deeds* Whoever under* 
ftood the intereft, and was acquainted with the tem- 
per and inclination of the Americans, knew that 
■ Vol. 11. No. 8. D ^ they 
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they harboured no fuch wiihes. But if we peH^ 
lifted in the execution of plans fo odious to therft^ 
it could not be expe<fled, that nien fo naturally im-^ 
patient of oppreffion, would not prefer independ* 
ence to a connaftion that brought flavery upoH 
them. If England meant to retain them, it muft 
allow them the rights of Englifhmen, otherwifc 
they would fecure the continuance of them by a 
total feparation from this country : ameafure whieh 
no man in his right mind could blame them for, as 
herein they would adt according to the di&ates of 
ftria juftice, and in perfed conformity to the max- 
ims of that conftitution, which they and their fore- 
fathers had fo long been taught to confider as the 
beft and wifeft that ever was framed for the govern- 
m-ent of mankind. 

They were accufed of profeffing attachment and 
loyalty with no other intention than to deceive, and 
gain time for the more fecure accompKihmeht oi 
their defigns againft this country : but this impu- 
tation was eafily anfwered by the conftant tenour of 
all their propofals and reprcfentations. Inftead of 
leading the Britifli. miniftry into wrong notions of 
their intentions, they had, without the leaft referve 
or equivocation, told them in the plaineft language 
that words could form, that they would by ^p'^ifleans 
fubmit to the terms held out to them ; this they 
had invaiiably done from the commencement of this 
unhappy altercation : they had, in Ihort, adted the 
part of men ; they bad fpoken their minds, and 
kept their words ; they had threatened refiftancc 
if we proceeded' to fofce. Having embraced this 
a'3 our lafl rcfource,. they had of courfe employed 
the other. Of what therefore eould we complain^ 
but of not believing tkcm in time, of thinking 
meanly and injurioully of them, and in that per- 
fuafion of having adopted a fyftem which experi- 
ence had Ihowa was erroneous in every refpedl ? — -' 

. Miaiftry 
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Miniftry could not pretend they had been impofed 
upon by fpecious reprefentations in any ftage of the 
buiinefs: The truth was, they fully underftood 
the Americans, but they undervalued their charac- 
ter, and defpifed their menaces : they promifed 
themfelves an eafy viftory over fuch men as their 
ideas depidted them ; the methods of cbmpulfion 
were proportioned to thofe ideas ; and now that 
they were found inadequate^ an exculpation was 
fought, by throwing the blame of deception and 
faifehood upon people, who, inftead of deceiving 
and mifleading them, had on the contrary, convin-* 
ced them that they themfelves were guilty of the 
grofleft ignorance and infatuation, in perfifting to 
think and hope that the conqueft of America was 
not an enterprize of the greateft difficulty, and 
would not involve the whole Britilh empire in one 
common ruin. 

But what could be expefted of a miniftry that 
was w*ilfully guilty of ab accumulation of errors ? 
The very firft fteps they took were unfuccefsful ; they 
equally mifcarried in the fecfond^ and in the many' 
others which pride and ignorance had dictated ; yet 
no repulfe could overthrow their obftinacy* The 
confequences of their imprudence were fo obvious, 
that they required no fagacity to be fdrefeen ; they 
had been circumftantially predicted, arid unhappily 
for Britain, events had verified the predi^ion. 

Seffions had followed each other in thefe coaftanC 
forewawiings on the one hand, and in the moft illi- 
beral infinuations on the other* Whoever oppofed 
the miniftry, was reprefented as an enemy to his 
country,— »-an abettor of rebellion ; and yet in what 
did this oppofition confift ? In the moft fervent in- 
treaties to ponder well on the meafures they were 
framing, to avoid any that might irritate and dtive 
the Americans to defperationj to beware of any 
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that would lead to effuiion> of bloody and profuiiotf 
of treafure. 

The advice and caution recommended by the op- 
poiltion^ were reprobated as» the remoftrance of 
factious men, difappointcd in their aims at powers" 
and who thought themfelvcs alone entitled to di-^ 
redt. The knowledge and information at which 
they pretended, was defcribed as founded on their 
own conjedkures and prefumption, and void of 
f6aliey. 

But whence was it that mimftry received that intcU 
ligence on which they erefted the fatal fyftem that 
now alarmed all parties ? From individuals appoiat-* 
ed by themfelves to fuperintend the affairs of a peo- 
ple, to whom they were particularly odious; who 
had long fufpeAcxi them of fecret enmity ; who had 
more than once petitioned for their removal ; and 
who feem^ed rcfolved never to acquiefce under the 
authority of fuch delegates. 

Had men of true wifdom been at the head trfad* 
miniftrationy would th«y have continued fuch indir 
viduals in the feats of government over a people by 
whom they werehekl in fuch odium ? Would they 
not have prudently yielded to the difcontents of a 
rcfpedable public, and endeavoured to ftifle thcnv 
by condefcenfion ? but inftead of recalling thefe in- 
ftrunients of dilfcntion between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, they openly cherilhed and encouragedl 
them, and fecretly gave them their confidence.. It 
was by the intelligence they received in their cor-. 
refpondencr with men of thisdefcription, that mi- 
niltry had long been guided ; thefe were their \q^ 
farmers and diredors ; aftuat^jd by that difpleafure 
and rcfentment which they felt, on account of the. 
hatred and contempt they exjKrienced fron^ hhok' 
over wliom they ruled, they mifreprefented thcmy. 
and f(^ught to render, tbejr difpofitions una(;ceptable. 

... ■ to.= 
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to government at home, by deftrlblng them is ftub- 
born and refradoty* 

But were the defigning ahd interefted rcprefen- 
tations of official indiTiduaU folely and Uiiplifcitly 
to be reiied upon ? Were they not neceffarily influ- 
enced by views of emolument, to preferve their 
places by coUrtiiig their fuj)eribrs ? They well knew 
the arbitrary turn df thefe, and humoured it accord- 
ingly : they efpoufed atid fed their inclinations and 
prejudices : thiy became, in fliort, the faithful 
reprefentwivei of th^ir mailers. 

Thefe were the foyrces from whence flowed a co- 
pious meafure of thofe evils that now excited (6 
much complaint* While men of this character were 
ttufted, and made the confidential advifers of thofe 
who prefidcd at the head of a nation. What could be 
expeded but deceit and impofition, followed by ^ 
train of (errors ai>d mifcondu6t, ill fortune and ca* 
iamity i 

The employment of foreigit troops to reduce 
America, wai an objed animadverted upon by qp- 

?>fition with peculiar violence and indignation, 
his, indeed, of all the mlnifterial meafures, met 
with the moft acrimonious notice, both in and out 
of Parliament. It was reprefented as the comple- 
tion of the defpotic fcheme, framed in the minds of 
imperious Governors, for the total inflavement of 
an unfortunate people, who had been guilty of re* 
filling their arbitrary authority. 

Foreigners, faid oppofition, were now taught that 
Britain, with all its boafted greatnefs, could not find 
people at home to fight its battles. The fuecefs of 
its pr^jeds depended upon the valour of ftrangers : 
thefe were now to draw their fwov4s in its defence, 
^nd to be the fopporters of its incerefts and its re- 
putation. 

Who could behold fo difgraceful a meafure, with- 
out feeling for that lofs of national honour which it 
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muft odcafion ? All Europe. would view it in xh^t 
light ; and we Ihould henceforth fufFer the mortifi-» 
cation of being reputed much mgre converfant in 
the lucrative, than in the honourable arts, and of 
paffing for a people averfc to the profefiion cof 
arms. 

But exclufive of the difgrace entailed upon our 
charadter, the danger of fuch a fyftem was no lefs 
apparent. What reafon had we to truft an army of 
foreigners, who could poffibly harbour no motives 
of enmity, to the people againft whom they were 
to be employed ? We fliould be very cautious to 
whom we entrufted our arms in fuch a quarrel ; the 
country where thefe foreign fuccours were to wage 
war for us, was pret:ifely that to which we had fo 
often inticed nvmbers to emigrkte from their native 
homes, by promifes of more eafe and happinefs 
than they could enjoy in their own country. Ame-r 
lica was, in fadt, thepromifed land, reprefented by 
Great Britain to all the European nations, as the 
feat of freedom and felicity, . prepared through her 
wifdom and care for the reception of all thofe whQ 
were tired of their condition at home, and willing 
to try their fortune in this, new part of the wprld. 

The majority of the foldiers, and ip^y of the 
officers deftined for our affiftance, had been bred in 
rural occupations, a^d would need very Uttle invi- 
tation tQ quit our ftandards, aud join a community, 
where they would find fecurity from want and opr 
preffion ; the' profpeft of enjoying ^afe and plenty, 
was a temptation which nq man could refill, whq 
was daily experieiiQing the reverfe, and proferrgd 
the means to deliver l^in>felf from.fuqh a fituation. 

The Americans themfclves were amazed that we 
fliould have adopted fuch a meafure. Numbers of 
the inhabitants in fome of the Colonies, wer^ 
natives of thofe parts from which thefe fuccours 
^ere expe^te^ : tl^ey wqu14 nqt fail to influenQ^ 

many 
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many of thefe to come over to their friends and coun- 
trymen, and partake of the benefits and comforts of 
a land that was now become the refuge of all the 
unfortunate and diftrcffed thrcHighout Europe. 

The landed intereft was next appealed to. The 
gentry of England were ferioufly admonilhed to 
confider thoroughly the queftion now before them^ 
If futurity was to be conjedured by the paft, 
with what hopes of fuccefs could they vote for a 
miniftry, that had undeviatingly trod a path of 
perpetual mifchance ? Not one meafure had lucceed-^ 
cd of the many they had recommended ; whatever 
they had propofed and carried had produced either 
difgrace or calamity ; nothing, in a word, prof- 
pered which they took in hand. This furely was 
a valid motive to fufpedt that fomething effentially 
erroneous was at the bottom of their projefts. 

After failing in fo many undertaking*, miniftry 
now propofed one of more importance and magni- 
tude than aiiy that had preceded. A mighty army 
was now to be tranfported over the ocean to North 
America; and a fleet no lefs formidable was to at- 
tend it. This numerous body of men were fent to 
conquer America, every Province of which was un-p 
der arms, pnd in daily expedation of the arrival of 
this terrible armament. 

Here, continued oppofition, let every man coolly 
attend to the refpedlive fituation of our people, and 
ef the Americans. Thefe (landing on their own 
ground, and environed by their friends and all the 
refources of a rich and fertile foil, provided with 
all the neceflfaries and comforts of life, at a cheap 
and eafy rate : thofe at an immcnle diftance from 
every help, and expofed to all manner of diftrefs 
without expectation of relief ; furrounded by ene- 
mies on fea and land, exploring every latitude 
through which afliftance might be birought, and 
(lopping- every channel of fupply. 
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. In this terrible pofition, with not an article re* 
quifite for the fuftenance of life to be drawn 
from the ground where they are to be flation-^ 
ed, let prudent- men refledt on that tnafs of money. 
which inuft be expended to find them in the hioft 
comhion and indilpenfible neceflkries : let them re* 
fledt that Englilh markets muft fend them whatever 
is wanted for their cdnfuniption ; and let them not. 
forget, that eVery article thus procured, muft^ at 
gn immenfe price, ^ be fent to thcmactofs the At* 
Idntic oC6an. ... 

Thus it waS dear^ that difficulties of every dfe* 
fcriptidn wbuld attend the expedition that was pro-* 
jefted ; and that nothing but fucccfs would fave th^ 
troops from falling into the hands of the Aitiericans, 
They had no place of retreat ; and no cnediutn was 
left therti, but to defeat the enemy, or to fly for 
ihelter to their fliips. This latter was an alternative 
of fo ignominious a nature, that it wai hot doubted 
the Britifli troops would indure every fort of hatd- 
fliip, and face every danger, rather than recur to 
it. In which cafe it was much to be dreaded, from 
the greatnefs of th*eir fpirit, that after long ftriv- 
ing with infurmountable obftacles, and making the 
Ihe moft defperate and fruitlefs efforts, they would 
at length, through the deftruftive confequences ne-> 
eeflarily attending the continual exertions of their 
Valour, be fo reduced, as to be compelled to give 
^jp the conteft from ablblute inability to profe- 
cute it. 

But allowing that the forces intended for Ame^ 
rica, would be fo numerous as to be completely abl^ 
to keep the field, and repel the Americans, what- 
ever fuccefles were obtained, would probably be 
purchafed at a heavy price. Their knowledge pf 
the qountry, and their expertnefs in the manner of 
fighting refulting from its fituation, would always 
fcndcr them a formi^ble enemy, notwitjiftanding 
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thi{5 advantages of difcipline and fubordlnation in the 
Britifli troops. But even thefe would be of much 
lefs utility in America than elfewhere; and thofc 
who were the moft conyerfant in European cam-r 
paigns> would find, on their arrival there, that they 
would have niuch more to learn than they had been 
aware of, before they could be efteemed com-* 
pletely qualified^for the bufipefs cort^ipitted to theiir 
icharge. 

In the mean time, hpwever fucceftful they 
might prove in the field of battle^ this would 
not deprive the Americans either of their coun^ 
rage or aftivity. It was no more than they ex-f 
pedtcd : they did not give out that they intended 
to make aijy regular ftan4 i;pon even ground, unleft 
the fuperiority of advantages were fo manifeft as to 
iilfure a viftory. They propofed no more thrfn to 
weary and barrafs our people by continual ikir-* 
milhes ; a mode of warring in which they were un- 
commonly fkijful, by the qpicknefs and dexterity 
with which they were known to handle their fir^ 
arms. The face of the country was fo univerfally 
interfperfed with woods, rivers, defiles, and ftrong 
holds, that they would never be at a lofs for ad- 
vantageous pofitioqs, from whence it would be dif4 
^cult to diflodge then> without facrificing nlulti«^ 
tudes. 

In this manner the war might be protradled for 
a long fpace of time, without affording the leaft 
Jiope of a terminatipn. Mean while we could not 
flatter ourfelves with uninterrupted fuccefs : they 
too might hope to meet with lucky days, with this 
difference in their favour, that a repulfe or a defeat 
of thd Britilh troops, could not be repaired with 
equal celerity as among them, who might inftantly 
l^e recruited from a variety of quarters; while a 
diminution of nun;ibcrs on our fide, would nece{^a^^ 
ffly leave-Qi^r troops in a liate of debility, and coii- 
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fequently of inaftivity, that would render the ene- 
my mafter of his own time ^nd operations, till our 
reinforcements arrived ; during which interval, a va- 
riety of accidents might happen affentially detri- 
mental to our intereft, and impoffible to prevent 
from the inadequatenefs of our ftrength to adt with 
fufEcient energy in the various and continual fcencs 
of fuch a complication of hoftilities. 

Nor Ihould it be forgotten, that through this in- 
ceffant praAice of arms, the Americans would gra- 
dually inure themfelves to the dangers and feats of 
war, and become no lefs proficient than our own 
troops. To fuppofe a radical deficiency in that peo- 
ple, of thofe qualities that form a foldier, was not 
worthy of a ferious anfwer : their behaviour upon 
fundry occafions in the late war, and fince the com- 
mencement of the prefent hoftilities, was an ample 
refutation of all furmifes of this kind. 

It was .therefore highly probable, that in a modc-^ 
rate lapfe of time, they would prpfit fo well by the 
leflbns we Ihould have taught them, as to arrive at 
an equality in the regularity of difcipline and fci* 
cnce of tadtics with our own people. As the cer^ 
tainty of this could not reafonably be called in quef- 
tion, it was an objed: deferving of the moft ferious 
xonfidcr^^tion. As loon as they found themfelves. 
upon a parity with our troops in fo material a point, 
they would of courfe become more fearlefs and en- 
terprizing, and would feek every opportunity of 
encountering them that was not too hazardous and 
decifivc. Prudence would forbid them to expofe 
themfelves to general engagements, but no occa-» 
fion would be ncglqfled to aliail us in every quarter. 
The numbers that would be dcftroyed in this man- 
ncr, would neceffarily be confiderable, and fo ef- 
ftttually diminilh our ftrength, as to put it out of 
(jur power to av^il ourfelves gf thofe favourable ocv 
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currences, the improvement of which might require 
a larger force than that remaining in our poffeffion. 

In the mean time, the expences concomitant on 
a war of this kind would be enormous. Small 
would be the fupplies of neceffaries from a country 
where every individual would make a merit of with- 
holding or concealing them from our people. Force 
alone would procure us the means of fubfiftencc 
where they could be found ; but on this we might 
rely, that whatever could not be removed out of 
our reach, would be deftroyed, fooner than fufFered 
to fall into our hands. In fuch a fituation it was clear 
that the charges of fuch an army as was propofed, 
would prove a burthen, the weight of which would 
more than any Qther cpntribute to render the coun- 
tenance of war infupportable. 

Let it hovjrever be fuppofed that thefe prodigious 
efforts met with the defired fuccefs, and that after 
a deluge of blood fpilt on both fides, the flaught^r 
ihould ceafe, through the complete overthrow of 
the American arjiiies, what a fpcdlacle would ne:^t 
appear to reward us for the havock we Ihould have 
made on that unhappy continent ? Thofe who had 
been witneffes of the ravages committed during the 
laft war in Germany, and of the recent defolation in 
Poland, wer^ bell able to anfwer that queftion. 

Not however to ei^aggerate matters, what could 
a commercial ftate propofe by retaining the poflef^ 
fion of a country, after deftroying, at a ruinous ex- 
pence whatever made it worthy of prefcrvation ? 
Populoufnefs, wealth, and induftry, were the only 
objefts Great Britain had in view, in fettling and 
cultivating America. The eftablifhnien!: of them 
upon the profperous footing they were in at prefent, 
had coll: the natiqn immcnfe funis, and had rcquir 
red the labours and folicitude of near two ccnruries 
from their firfl foundation. Experience had taught 
p^ankind;^ that thoir^h the accom|^li^mcnt: of their 
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deftru<9:ion might be a work of expedition and faci- 
lity, yet it was a matter of great difficulty to effect 
their reftoration. If in the impetuofity of rage and 
vengeance this fliould be the fate of America, what 
Would be the emoluments of bringing it to fubjec*? 
tion^ The pbftipacy of the people there was known 
to be fvich, that fooner than fubmit, they had re* 
foived, if unable to maintain their ground, to fet 
fire to their towns and habitations, 'and retire into 
f he interior parts of the land, where they would fijc 
thpmfelves ih places inacceffible to our arms. Here 
they would continue unfubdued, and fatigue lis by 
perpetual alarms and incurfipfis. Meanwhile the 
depredations and miferies of War would have ruiile4 
the Provinces along the qoaft ; flaughter and famine 
would have confumed great numbers^ of the inha- 
bitants ; the remainder would be f6 broken and de- 
preft, that th^y Wbuld not think in fuch a condition 
of renewing their former purfuits ; they would l6fe 
their vigQv;r and aftivity, and confine themfelveS to 
the procuring of a meer livelihood. Such was tl)6 
ufual deflhiy of countries overrrun and defolated by 
the devaftations of war, 

"VVith fuck a profped: before them, how were the 
people of England to be repaid the expences incurs, 
red m the redudlion of America ? The enormity of 
them exceeded all the ufual calculations in fuch mat- 
ters : European expeditions were no Itandards where- 
by to meafure them. The opulence of Great BrU 
tain, however immenfe, would not be found adcr 
quate to the aggregate pf thofe prodigious fums that 
would of neceliity be called for in the courfe of (a, 
tedious and remote an undertaking, and amidft fo. 
vaft a theatre of operations. Perfevcrance in fo 
rnany difficulties, would only increafe them. An 
additional load of debt would be the unavoidable 
confequence ; but the realm was already ib opprefr 
fed with ta^cs and duties pf ;;11 denominations, that 
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fuch as were the moft expert in contriving ways and 
means, were at a lofs where to dilcover any further 
jefources, even for the payment of the intereft. 

But Qn a fuppofition that funds could be found to 
aftfwer all exigencies, whsit end would be attaiheci 
in the fubjugation of America but that of revenge ? 
This might fatisfy haughtinefs and rancour, but 
Ivas it confiftent with policy to fufFer fuch motives 
to doom to perdition fo extenfive and beneficial a 
commerce as th^t of our Colonies ? It was in vain 
to flatter ourfelves that this would not be the cafe. 
The difpofition of the inhabitants would be refllefs 
in their endeavours to refift and to expell us; this 
ivould be cbeir fole aim; they would chearfuUy 
confent to a penurious life, and to hard fare in the 
ftrong holds and faftnefles to which they would re- 
tire, rather than permit a quiet enjoyment of their 
coojntry to an enetny. Thofc who yielded to our 
power, and aitlojig whorii we e^ablifliedour quarters, 
would become indefatigable fpies upon all our mo* 
tions and defign^ and give their countrymen fuch 
perpetual intelligence, as would fruftrate all attempts 
ggainft them ; while they, on the other hand, would 
fiot leave us a moment of quiet, and would defeat all 
Our endeavours to reftore obedience and tranquility^ 

In fuch a light the conqueft of America woald be 
al meer delufion. It would, in faft, become a fcenro 
of inceflant warfare, and drain us of oair men and 
our money in the lame ms^nner as had happened to 
Spain in that long courfe of fruitlefs artd ruinous 
hoftilitles in the Lov/ Countries, which entirely. 
broke at laft the ftrength of that monarchy. ^ 

Deprived of one third of her trade, which was? 
the proportion allowed to that of the Colonies, did 
Great Britain perceive frorfl whence Ihe was to re- 
pl'4ce it ? Fortunate accidents might eventually prcr 
vent her from finking upder fo dreadful a preiiurc 5 
tux ^a5 it.prudenti to truft tQ Wc gafuaities ? The: 
... . . ' chanccgr 
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chances were evidently againft her ; all Europe *a< 
taken up in the improvement of commerce; ever/ 
country cherilhed the branches peculiar to it with 
an invidious partidity ; and they all feemedtobare 
a marked enmity or erivy to Britain. 

All thefe were cogent motives td induce reafon-* 
able and provident men, to relax in their reftht- 
ment t6 the Colonies, and not to indulge a revengcf 
Which would ultimately fall upon Great Britain. In 
private animofities, men were often apt, by profe-^ 
cuting them, to wound themfelves through the fide 
of an enemy. This would inevitably be the cafe of 
Britain, if Ihe perfifted in the determination to carry 
into execution the dreadful threats ihe had de 
nounced againft America. 

Such were the manifeft and unexaggerated cod* 
fequences of the reduftion of America, confidered 
merely in a commercial view. But there was ano- 
ther of fo alarming a nature?, as ought alone to pre* 
ponderate againft all other confiderations. This 
was the enormous increafe of the military lift, and 
of all its concomitances* Great complaints had 
often been made that unncceffary numbers of 
troops were kept in pay ; and that a militia alone 
ought to be entrufted with the guard and de- 
fence of a free country. But what would the mur- 
murs of the nation be, when they beheld the vaft 
armies that muft be raifed and maintained for the 
purpofes now in contemplation. 

The people of England were naturally jealous^ 
and fearful of any acceffion of power to the Crown ; 
but it would in the prefent cafe become inevitably 
more coniiderable than ever^ What would render 
it more particularly an objedt of fufpicion and tcr-<f* 
Tor, would be the number of foreign troops taken 
into the Britilh fervice. Thefe being, like other 
military levies, entirely at the difpofal of the Ctown^ 
{Quft give it fuch a weight and influence^ as coukl 
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not fall to excite continual apprehenfions, and occa- 
lion general umbrage. 

After confidering the confequences of a war with 
America, Ihould the arms of Britain prove fo fuc- 
cefsful as to overcome the Americans in the field, 
and compel them to fly for refuge to the difficult 
recefles and inacceflible trads in their back fettle- 
ments, impartiality now required that the other fide 
of the queftion Ihould be attended to ; and that we 
fliouldalfo duly examine, what our fituation would 
be, in cafe we ;(hould be unable to ftand our ground 
upon that continent. 

Many there were who would not even admit the 
poflibility, much lefs the probability of fuch an 
event : perfons of this fort were not to be argued 
with ; but as reafon and experience had Ihown that 
events of this defpription had often come to pafs, 
it behoved every unprejudiced man to refledt on 
what muft follow, fhould the attempts of Britain be 
defeated. 

Should we therefore meet with a reffiftance too 
llrong and well conducted to be overcome ; Ihould 
the Americans employ the many advantages refult- 
ihg from the diftance of their fituation, and the na- 
tural impediments of their country fo ikillfuUy and fo 
fortunately as to foil us in our endeavours to fubduc 
them ; Ihould our troops on fliore be wafted in fruit- 
lefs attacks and expeditions, and our fleets prove 
unable to cut off thofe fupplies which either their 
own or foreign fliipping would be employed to pro- 
cure ; if after a long, fevere, andexpenfiveconteft, 
Britain fliould be necefiitated to give it up, what 
would be her condition and circumftances in cafe oC 
fuch a failure > 

No nation upon earth is more fufceptlble than 
the Englilh, of the mortification arifing from public 
difgraces. It would be overwhelmed with grief and 
i&ame at the diminution of it» glory^ purchafcd ac 
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fuch an cxpence of blood ancTand treafure, arid licW^ 
tarniflied in fo unlooked for a manner. Both our po* 
litical and martial charader would fuffer on this 
occalion : we Ihould be taxed with want of pru- 
dence and forefight : we ihould be accufed of de- 
feat in military abilities : we ihould undergo all 
thofe imputations which ^re the ufual concomitants 
of adverfe fortune^ The eyes of Europe would h6 
iixed upon us, in order to difcover by what methods 
cur diftreiTes could be converted to the advantage 
of fo many rivals : the dread we were held in no 
longer operating, we ihould be expofed to ill ufag^ 
and ihfulr, and obliged at laft, perhaps, to turn our 
arms againfl thefe foreign aggreiTors, after having 
ufed them unfuccefsfuUy againfl: our own people. 

This was not the language of party and malevo- 
lence ; it was founded on the probability of th* 
fame events befalling us^ that had befallen other 
dates before. If the fubjedt was duly confidercd, 
we had every reafon to apprehend this would be our 
dcftiny. Every thing feemed to confpire againfl: 
our prcfcnt meafures, and to warn us to deiifl: from 
their prorecution. The ftrength and preparations 
of America alone were an objed: highly deferving 
of our reflexions : it had been ihown that we ihould 
meet with infinite difficulties in contending with 
thcniw But who could remain fo ignorant of Euro- 
pean politicSj as to entertain a moment's doubt, 
that America would befecretly, if not openly fup- 
portcd in her refiftance t It was unneceflTary to cnu- 
iiicratc thofe who would be ready to befriend her : 
the lift was compofed of every* power that ilood 
in awe of Britain ; it was therefore numerous, and 
ir behoved us to calculate well our own ilrength^ 
before wc ventured to encounter with that of fo 
many enemies. 

Europe had long made it the capital maxinn of 

ticv politics, -to conjbine agalnft every ftate that wa» 

a become 
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tfcjcoitoe formidable to the reft* To this ' combina- 
tion the United Provinces of the Netherlands owed, 
in a great meafure, their emancipation from the 
Sp^ifli yoke. After humbling Spain, the ambi- 
tion of the Houfe of Auftria was curbed by a like 
aiTociation. Another was afterwards formed againft 
France with the fame intent and fuccefs ; and now 
k was the turn of Great Britain to be oppofed in the 
like manner. 

Thefe Were precedents that required our utmoft 
attention, whenever we took into confideration the 
affairs of oiir Colonies. . We fliould not delude our- 
fclves with a fond expedtation, that the quarrel be- 
tween Great Britain and America would be con- 
fined to thefe two combatants ; as many would 
«iter into it, as thought themfelves interefted in 
thwarting us. 

It was highly probable, therefore, that by at- 
tacking America, we Ihould involve ourfelves with 
all Europe* This Would be a fituation which the 
moft fanguine favourers of hoftilities againft the 
Colonies muft allow to be very alarming. Yet 
they could not deny the juftnefs of fuch a furmife. 
Private and clandeftine fuccours of ammunition and 
warlike ftores had already found their way from 
foreign parts into the harbours of America : thi^ 
was a prelude, which would, with the more like- 
lihood, lead to further afiiftance, as the partiality 
of the world to the Colonifts was notorious, and the 
wiflies of the major part of Europe were decidedly 
in their favour. 

Notwithilandittg the opulence, the power, the 
fplrit of Great Britain, could (he flatter herfelf with 
any well-founded hope, of being able to refift the 
jmpreifion that woUld be made upon her from eve?f 

Quarter of the world ? It would be happy, were Ihe 
> obftinate as to adhere to her prefenc fyftem, if. 
Vol. II, No. 9. E ^ afte$^ 
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af&er lo(>ng l^ier Colonies, ihe eicaped hei^fdf fraM 
the dangers that would encompass her at hcnne. 

Xc> what infatuation^ thefefore, was it owiQg^ 
that menaced.wkh fuch evident and indubitable pa-, 
rilsy {he woqld be fo un^dvifed as to a^roiH th^tfy) 
without abfolyte neqeffity ? When a natio]»'& 4ea9;i^ 
interefts, or its honour are at ftake, it cajinqt4iir- 
play too much.refolution aiid; in):ropidity m th^: 4e*. 
fence and prefervatioa of fuch valuable gbje^t bmi 
when its motive for drawing the fword is to a^rt 
uncertain and. queftipnabk rig^tSy rt capnpt^lbmt'ht 
it t09 fooDy. when it perceives. tha( the generali^^oft 
manlj^iild not only contradift its opi&ip% h^% haver 
formed -a confederacy ki order th^ more effe&|iaUy) 
to refill itS; views^- 

This was a fair and impartial ftatse of the qugftioa^ 
without favour or prejudice to an^y party. Xhift 
qiiieflion itfelf was of fuch magnitude and imp€r- 
t^nce,. that it was a great misfortune, it ihoula. her 
confidered as liable to caufe any other th^a a frjetrft- 
ly and earneft difcufiion among all true fnencb: tor 
this country, without exciting hen^ts and animQ^-s 
tjesy which had never been more unfeaioBiablQ, tha9^ 
at theprefent jundiure^ 

, Thefe arguments and reprefentatio^s ofthemi* 
nority^ were copioufly anfwered by the fuppprters? 
of government; whey conteivied that they w^c^ 
evidently calculated to imprefs the public withj aij 
undue apprehenfioa of the fituation of national af*. 
fairs, and ta deter it fromi^ing. with fpirit ai\<t dipr 
cifion. 

The Americans^ it was^ warmly afferted^ aimed 
o^peuly and explicitly at independence : to afiirji]^the? 
contrary, was equally weak and'falfe.. Had.thefi 
not taken poffeffion of aU the poyirers of gpye^'g* 
ment,, levied forces, and raifed money for tjieir pay. 
apd fuftenance, iffued bills of credit, and exercHed^ 
^very other ad of 'foverignty } T.hQir J)ret$nces of 

loyaky 
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hf^iy Vi^ei* cohtraaiaed hfaW tHeir ajftiohsi ^1 W 
trtmrniitting- addrefles and petitions ta theT%friyneV 
they ware preparing for ah ob'ftihatfe GOfttinyarfce of 
iifar ; and boafted aniongthehlfelyeiof theftiSeti^^^ 
they Had cdllcftbdi and of the refolutions artd' ar- 
fthgements they had tafcferi forthat^purpbfe. Theil^ 
^fcdtitfesj; thdr ptiblicfatibnsi theircOrrefpondencejl 
were full of the plans they were forming foF thfc 
cftablUhnieiit of the new cortftitution they, hac^iq 
Vie^» They already fpdke of .flixidrite as a feba^ate 
flitt, a«d-ainb4oAgeV iritttiiditf^tb afckflbWWgS 
dTfjr^ fbHbi'dJttation to Great Britain. Who couldj 
after fuch uhqueftioriable proofs of their dcfigfas^ 
Call them a' dutiful- and loyal people ? 

Were one even to allow the veracity of their pro-<^ 
ftffioris, what was their amount ? An acknfowlcdg-^ 
ftietit of the fovereighty over them of the Monarch' 
yrho wears the Crown of Britain* But 4oes this ac* 
knowledgtnent include obedience to the legiflatiVe 
power, termed, by that fbvereign and his Parlia* 
ihent ? By no means : it goes no further than a fu* 
petficial undefined hommage, binding them to no' 
obligation of compliance with the royal injundlions, 
and leaving them in the full poflcffion of all their 
Claims. 

Could confidence and reconciliation take place 
upon fuch terms ?* All had been tried in order to 
cffe&them which the Wifdom.of Parliament Could 
fuggeft; but the obfl:inacy of the Colonifts was 
inflexible. They icemed regardlefs of the cx« 
tremities to which all things were haftening by 
the' violence of their proceedings. They treated 
this country with equal cpCltempt imd lufpiciom 
They conftrued its moderation - into fear, and its 
forbearance intotemporifing. 

Though Parliament had Aot formally given up the 
right of taxation ; it had placed thait matter ou fuch 
^footing, that the Colonies we^e authorifed to taitf 

E> ihcmfelvef . 
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themfelves. But far from being fatisfied with thai 
permiffion^ they refufed toexercifeitasrequefiied: 
no fpecific fum had been demanded ; they were left 
at their own option to decide its amount ; but fuck 
was their unconciliating temper, that while they had- 
full caufe to be perfuaded that a moderate contribu* 
tlon would fumcc^ they would not even condc* 
icend to offer any. f 

. Such behaviour made it evident, that as they no 
longer intended to pay any regard to the authority 
of Britain, no accommodation with them could bo 
expe^ed* Our duty was now to carry our terms 
m the one hand, and our fword in the other : to be« 
have otherwife would fubjeft us to negleft, and rcn* 
,der us contemptible. * 

Much had been infifted on the propriety of re- 
verting to that.fituation in which the connexion be*- 
tween Great Britain and America flood at the conclu- 
lion of the laj^ war ; but' this was a difficult and 
complicated obje& ; it involved the repeal of every 
aA made fince that period, and was, in fadt, a ceffion 
pf the moft neceflary jurifdidtion over the Colonies^ 

It was no longer time to inquire into the caufes 
of the refpedlive fituation of Great Britain and her 
Colonies at this day. The bufinefs now in hand was 
to compofe all differences between them, as effcftil- 
ally and as fpeedily as poflible. Both parties, as 
in moft altercations, had been guilty of errors ; 
but it was moft advifable to bury them in oblivion, 
and attend only to the cure of prefent diforders. It 
were to be wifhed, however, that thofe who recom- 
mended this inquiry^ would remember, in the in*, 
temperance of their zeal for America, that Great 
feritain was the country of which they were, by 
their per fonal fituation, principally bound to con* 
fult the welfare. 

The meafures propofed by mini ft ry were clearly 
dilated by neceffity. Defiance was bidden to this 

country i 
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toutiti^r ; armies were raifed, war proclaimed, and 
Its jawtul rights trampled upon. The' Americans 
-had how gone fp far, that it was incumbent on us 
to meet them as their fuperiors, and cortipel thent 
to acknowledge their inferiority. It werefhameful 
to difplay lefs fpirit than they manifefted upon this 
ocegiion. They had taken up arms to maintain an 
unjuft revolt from their parent ftate; but we were 
contending for juftice, honour, and dominion.-^ 
We muft either valiantly fupport thefe pretenfions, 
or difgracefuUy abandon the fovereignty of Ame- 
rica, and demean ourfeives in the eyes of all Europe. 
The fate of Great Britain, as it had been often p^- 
lore, was now agUn in fufpence. After having for a 
* Ibngcourfe of years, flourilhed beyond any monarch)r 
in Chriftendom, it remained to be decided^ whether 
this profperity Ihould have any further duration. 
Should thofe ri-ch and powerful Colonies, the works 
of her hands, the fruits of her iiiduftry, planted 
with fo much care, nurfed with fuch conftant at- 
tention, and guarded with fo great anxiety, Ihould 
they, through the mifguidcd hands of their own 
' people, be undutifuUy fevered from the parent 
uate, and through the machinations of falfe friends 
- to them, and fecret foes to us, ungratefully become 
our declared enemies, fuch a fcene would be exhi- 
bited as had no precedent either in ancient or mo- 
iJem hiftory. 

It was to prevent fuch a calamity that Britain had 
re^ourfe to arms^ She was confcious that a fevere 
trial w^ 4t hand, but the fooner flie entered the 
field, thi^ lefs of difficulty fhe Ihould have to en- 
counter, as the enemy would be the lefs prepared. 
Much depended upon giving him no leifure to form 
thofe many arrangements he had projeAed*; they 
were hoftile in the higheft degree, and fliould there- 
fore be obviated with the utmoft expedition. Af- 
ter giving repeated proofs of patience, forbearance, 
E 3 and 
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aod. an .ardent, define pf rrecondUatipm qn the.«ntitjf 
^ilure of . ev^ry-hope and. expcdation of this kUuly 
the pnly.meafufe now left to tjus country was to/uEft- 
ipon aU her fpirit and vigour, and to e:iccrt. ttiein cf» 
fc<StuaHy,- . 

Triieit wasj that to r^duQe Aincjk^tip pl^c^U 
cnce was an arduQus. taijk ; t^ut that was Ti9 fiX&kf 
pient a^aiqft the attempt. It had lately be^p.iji^l 
to repreifent the Americans as inyinx^iWe ubon tj^eyr 
own ground, an^ that to endeavour at a iupjug^tioi^ 
of that country, wquld be'labq^r loll: but fuch r.e- 
prefent^tion^ were calculated to difpirit apifl dptcr 
the British HJi^ipn from adting w:ith tba: cQi^rage.and 
energy which vWere npw • requifite. Allowing th^ 
^men9ans. to be brave and refolute, EnglifhnieQ 
^firere their ecjuals at ^e^ft in all military qimlifica- 
tions, i^qd were not tp be terrified by the defer ip* 
tion ^Fthe di^neers and obftaclcs they were to w^et 
lyith; they had fyrj^npunted as gfes^t; t^iey'.h^d 
Jpugi^t ^Qd overqome as valiai^t foldier^ as the-AoiS-- 
ric^ps, ' ' ■ . 

Svigh infinuatiqns were unworthy of the heads pf 
fi great and mighty people, Inftead of thus Ariv? 
Jng to deprefj), their firfl care flipuld be tp exalt an4 
invigorate the mi^^ds of the community, The mojrc 
immineiit the p^ul, the more ftrenuoully ihky 
ijiould ftudy to inculcate fearleflhefs ?nd intrep^r 
dity. By afting a contrary part, they laid themj 
felves open tp fufpiciqns of their own fidelity ana 
good wiflics to the ftate. 

There was qq reafqn to defpair of fucpefs ;n the 
undertaking the nation was fo juftly embjirked in» 
The power pf Great Britain had been experiment? 
filly f^und adeqyjate to the nioft furprifingj .at^hiever 
pients, She had in the laft war overthrown the collect 
f d might of the whoje Hqufe of Bpurbon ; flie ha4 
JTupportcd the JCing of PrufEa againft'all the npr.th^ 
ern powers of Eu.rppe j Ih? had, reigned ^hifiJlwte luiC- 

' treft 
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/jtrefsut fea ; Ihe had conquered for her rebelUom 
.children that region which they now threatenlsd to 
tear from her dominion^ 

The ftrengtt and rcfources of Britain had long 
bocti the aftomihme^t of all nations* In proportion 
AS her dificulties increafed> her genius and abilities 
Htd kept eq^al pace with them. No power that 
fever, contended with Great Britain had been bene- 
fitted by the conteft« She was envied, but Ihe was 
no lefs feared^ Thofe who deiired her humiliation 
^ere no doubt numerous ; but this was not to be 
accomplifhed without expofing themfelves to heV 
refenttnent; aftd in whatever fituation ihe might 
(be, her cdurage was known to be invfndble ; and 
it wais ufually in the very wprft extreraities that her 
efforts were mod dafingand fuccefsful. 

European politics were now fo bufily taken up 
.with the concerns of America, that every motion of 
this country was watched, in expedation of profit- 
ing through its errors. Such was the language of 
thofe who wavered in thieir' refolutions, or who 
ibught to invalidate the juftnefs of the meafures 
now adopted againft the Colonies. It were indeed 
unwife in any miniftry to overlook what was doing 
on the continent of Europe 1 but there would be 
kfs wifdom ftill to make our arrangements depend 
on the confultatibns of foreign courts. This would 
be fubjedling us to their management in fuch a de^ 
gre^i as woujd c^uickly deftroy the refped: and in- 
fluence we were wont to command. While we aft*- 
ed with prudence, we needed not to look abroad for 
approbatibn and confent; fuccefs and profperity 
would always infure them ; the regard paid by ftates 
to each Other, was direfted wholly- by this motive. 

It would be weak and fpiritlefs to refrain froni 

doing ourfelves juftice, merely from the apprehen- 

fion of interference in favcfur of the Americans. This 

vita% at mpft a chance in the icale againft us, the 

E 4 weight 
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weight of which we might never feel, though it y 
now fo heavily anticipated. The way to prevent it, 
was to put ourfelves in fuch a pofture of defence, 
as to take away all inclination to moled us from 
thofe whom we fufpefted of fuch intentions. When 
they faw that no motives whatever were able to 
daunt us, and that w« were prepared for the worft, 
the remembrance of what this nation had done, and 
the conviAion of what it was able to do, when roufed 
by neceffity, and impelled by its native fpirit, would 
probably cool the warmth of its moft inveterate 
enemies. 

The reputation and the intereft of the Britiih na- 
tion had never been fo thoroughly united before in 
fo dangerous a contefl. Its importance ought to 
filence all lefler contentions. Whether miniftry or 
oppofition argued with moll acutenefs on the fub- 
jea, ought no longer to employ a moment's thought. 
The Colonies were in arms againft Great Britain ; 
the cohftitutional authority of the realm had pro* 
nounced them guilty of rebellion, and had appoint- 
ed an armed force to reduce them to obedience.— 
Whoever, therefore, was a true friend to the king* 
dom, would ceafe to oppofe the decifions of a law- 
ful majority, and not difcourage the profecution of 
thofe meafures, of which the fuccefs depended fo 
cflentially on the fteadinefs and uninterruption with 
which they were purfued. 

Such was the general purport of the replies made 
by the friends of the miniftry to the reafonings pf 
their opponents. The fpace of a whole night wa$ 
confumed in the debates upon the Royal fpeech ; 
it was near five in the morning when the motion 
proceeding from the oppofition was rejedtcd, by two 
hundred and feventy-Qight, againft one hundred 
and eight. 

This was, in the apprehenfion of ^11 men, a com- 
plete and decifive victory over the endeavours of 

the 
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the American party to prevail upon Parliament t6 
make further conceflions to the Colonies. The 
conciliatory motion was looked upon as fair ground 
for a treaty. It was thought to comprehend the 
fubftance of all they could wilh ; to rejed it, there* 
fore, was confidered as a plain, unequivocal proof, 
that they were not iincere in their proteftations of 
amity to this country; and that whatever terms 
might be laid before them, they would llil^ find rea- 
fons to alledge againft their acceptance. 

In fuch a perfuafion, it was not difHcult to dif^ 
pofea majority of the members in Parliament, as 
well as of the nation at large, to concur in a final 
determination to commit the caufe of the kingdom 
to the decifion of arms. So much had been fpokeil 
and written concerning the fubjeft in queftion, it 
had been agitated fo many years without coming to 
a conclufi^n; it had, on the contrary, become fo 
perplexed, and was now entangled in fo many ar- 
guments, that people had loft all patience, and 
were thoroughly convinced that the only way to end 
it, was by a trial of ftren^th. 

The truth was, that like all other momentous 
queftions between two great national bodies, the 
controverfy was carried on with fo much vehemence 
and acrimony on both fides, that the feeds of mif- 
chief were fown betimes, and began to make their 
appearance foon after the very commencement of 
the difpute. It was attended with another circum- 
ftance that contributed to embitter it in the fevereft 
degree. One of the parties concerned affumed a 
ftile of fuperiority, to which, from its relative fitu-^ 
ation refpedting the other, it thought no more than 
its due. But the other, though exteriorjy com- 
pliant with long received forms, had attained "and 
felt a ftrength and importance, that made this com- 
pliance uneafy. This fenfation, though it operated 
iniperceptiblyi was a perpetual incentive to the paf- 

fious 
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^ons of ar high -rfpirited people. It ftiflaulatedthefti 
to aflert and raaintadn their confequence upon every 
occafion that offered. The lefe they pcefuflied to 
do it. in words and ^xpreffions^ the mor^ effedtuaUy 
they always did it by their deeds and tranfadiooft. ■ 

Aconteft offucha nature, could noit foil, in.kp 
•progrefs, to be produftive of many fubjefts of rcr 
cjprocal irritation. Sometimes the habitual notions 
of fuperior dignity would ind&ce the one party jto 
iniift upon the points in debate with a wartiith bor- 
dering upon haughtinefs ; fometimes the firmneft of 
fentiments • infpired by confcioufnefe of freedom-^ 
would impel the other to €Xpr:efs himfeif with a 
boldnefs littVe differing from defiance. From incir 
dents of this kind, otFence and refentment recipro^ 
cally arofe. The one was taxed with trrogance, the 
other with audacity. 

, From this mutual ftrife, proceeded partial in* 
yeftigations of each Qthers relpeftive merits, the re^ 
fult of which was fatourable to neither* The one 
ivas accufed of ptide, ambition, and avarice ; the 
other of ingratitude, petulance, aftd felii&nefs. \tx 
fhe mean time both pleaded the multiplicity of ties 
that had linked them together for fuch a multitude 
pf years : but the one complained they were made 
a pretence to exercife the authority of a,mafter ; the 
other, that the remembrance of the benefits to which 
they had given occafion, was totally obliterated. 

Great Britain could not forget in what manner - 
the firft fettlers had gone forth under the Iheltcr of 
her wings, and with what vigour Ihe hs^d protefted 
them in the plenitude of her povyer. Her Colonies 
^3 readily reminded her, with what expedition their 
induftry repaid her affiftartce, and how effVdiually' 
they had co-operated towards her prcfperity and 
fplendour, In the various enumeration of fervices 
rendered to each other, they could not always re* 
frain from pver-balancing the account ; hence fol? 

iQwc4 



Lowed reproaches^ tatints, and malevolent iafinua- 
tions;. and at length, jealoufy, fufplcion, and 
enmity. 

When they .had arrived thu^s far, it was eafy tg^ 
perceive that the altercation of which the'fe bicfct 
erings :had proved the collateral attendants., would 
derive its final iffue from their in^uence. . Prejudice^ 
partiality, and refentment, had -by this time takeo 
poffeffion of the minds of men on both fides the At- 
lantic. Together with the natural defire of gaiping 
the point in Utigaitiph, tHey were prompted by a Ifir 
cret antipathy to each other, that repdeired tlierii 
averfe to condefcenderi^e. Thus both' mei^tirig 9J| 
the long beaten ground of this fatal cprjitcfl:,' witH 
a refolution not to yield, the deci/ion became a 
forlorn hope, and was left to the contingency df 
thqfe events, to which, when they canhpt agr^^s 
iabout 9jiy pther method of fettling tneir differences^ 
xnankind have been ufed to make their laft appeal. ' 
-. Such were the fteps by which two people, fprung 
from the iame origin,.and Iqng united by the bonds of 
Vitereft and cpnfanguii^ity, became at length totally 
divided in fentiments, aflfedions, and government ; 
and from harnionizing in all public matters with the 
pioft perfedt concprd and friendlinefs, proceeded at 
laft to the oppofitc extremes of diffention anc^^ 
enmity. 

Both people were now beginning to lofe thofe 
feelings for each other; which . language, religion^ 
relationlhip, and a variety of fuch motives, had 
once contributed tp- render fo ftrong. But this un- 
happy difference bad gradually weakened them to 
fuch a degree, that they hardly fubfifted any where; 
feve in the remembrance of the parties. Inftead of 
that chearfulnefs and cordiality with which they met 
:jn4 converfed with each other, fuch as had lived 
together in habits of intimacy, were become cau-? 
^^01^9 iji the jjif^lofvjre ©f ^heip thoughts. Sufpici- 
. ^ • oulhefs 
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cufncfs had now taken the place of confidence, ariil 
they guarded againft each other as fpies and cne?^ 
mies. 

* In fo irkfome a fituation of mind, they naturalljr 
ftopd aloof, and were inclined to no communication 
excepting with thofe whom they knew tpbe ftaungh 
friends to their refpedtive caufe. Hence England 
and America, from being the favourite obje&s qf 
their reciprocal fpeculations, aflumed the appear-* 
ftnce of countries indifferent to them» They wew 
ipoken of, together with what related to them, ai 
an Engliihman converfes about France^ 2X[d 4 
!f renchman about England. 

; Thus th^y were completely weaned from thofe 
fonfidenjtions that had formerly proved the occa« 
fion and the cement of fo much friendfhip and gQo4- 
will between private individuals, and of cpurfe, h?4 
influenced fo powerfully the public connexion be^ 
twcen the two countries. 

Thefe were melancholy refleftioni to perfons of 
hun^apity, who had been witneffes of the concord 
and benevolence that had fubfifted in Britain and 
in the Colonies, between all fubjefts indifcrjminate- 
ly. They could not recal without emotion, thpfe 
happy times, when the natives of America, fuch 
even as had not been out of their country, never 
fpoke of England but as.their home. 

In the midft of thefe refentments and heart-burn^ 
ings, the Colonies were particularly exafperated at 
the introduction of foreign troops into this quarrel. 
They looked upon this meafure as an unanfwerable 
proof, that all regard for their character, as Eng- 
liftmen, w^s fled ; and that Great Britain viewed 
them as ftrangers, whom, if fte could not conquer 
^nd enflave, fte was determined to deftroy. This 
perfuafion excited their moft violent indignation; 
they confidered themfelves as abandoned to plijnder 
and maflaprcj and that Britain w:is unfeelingly bent 

on 
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onlh^ir ruin, by whatfoever means flic C6ulcl com« 
j>ars it« 

While the Colonifts reprefented this meafure in fo 
fanguinary a light, it was depi&ed at home in the 
fame colour by their partifans. It was even repro- 
bated by many individuals^ who were not averfi? to 
the other parts of the minifterial plan, but who 
could not bring themfelves to approve of the inter- 
ference of foreign mercenaries in our domeftic feuds. 
It was condemned as a precedent full of dianger to 
the conftitutbn^ and as an inftrument, which in 
the hands of an artful and daring minifter, mighty 
t>n a future occafion, be converted to the moft ini- 
quitous purpofes. After employing it at a diftance, 
it might upon various pretences be brought nearer 
home ; and we fliould then feel the confequences of 
having given encouragement and countenance to a 
projeS of fo pernicious a tendency. 

It was not only throughout the public at large 
this meafure occafioned fo much difcontent: after 
having in Parliament undergone the keeneft cenfure 
of the oppofition, it fell under the difpleafure of a 
coniiderable number of thofe who fided with the 
minifter, and were generally ufed to fupport the 
meafures of government ; but on this occafion they 
loudly diflented from them. Several quitted thcr 
Houfe without voting ; others who voted in his 
favour, obliged him previoufly to give them ^;i 
affurance that he would remove all their doubts 
and fcruples, and fatisfy them clearly upon this 
fubjea. 

The conftitution, It was argued, militated in the 
moft dire^ and particular manner againft all pro- 
ceedings of this kind. Such an attempt to bring a 
militaary force into the Britifli dominions was re- 
pugnant to law, and fubverfive of the rights 
cftabliflied at the Revolution. No fuch prero- 
gative was acknowledged in the Crown. No troops 
2r could 
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could be- raifed without corifent of Pkriiartierit^' 
much lefs was it author iled to call in a foreign ar-* 
my. Strangers were no proper perfons to commit 
the guard of the realm to, without the utmdft ne* 
ceffity ; nor even then without the matureft* delibe* 
tktion of Parliament^ and without its formal ahd ex- 
plicit approbation^ ' 

. They who approved of the meafiire, pleaded- thd 
neceffity of the times. Troops were imrtiediateljt 
wanted, and the greatcft expedition was required- 
Belays were the ruin of all military eiltferprlfes. The! 
flrongeft promifes had been made by Parliament of at 
zealous concurrence with the Crown, in taking every 
proper ftep to reduce the Colonies to obedience : it 
pught not therefore to be obftrudled in its very firlt 
endeavours. 

Some there were, whofupported this meafure otf 
the ground of precedent. This country had feert 
a confiderable body of ftrangers come to its aflBil- 
ance in the rebellion of forty-five ; and in the corri- 
mencement'of the late war. The revolution itfelf 
was partly due to foreign aid. In the prefent in* 
fiance, the force alluded to was intended for the 
fuppreffion of a revolt in a diftant part of the Bri- 
tifli dominions : no candid perfon would aUedge^ 
that any danger could* arife to the liberty of this 
ifland, from employing that force three thcmfand 
miles on the other fide of the Atlantic ocean. 

But whatever arguments were ufed in vindicatioti 
of this meafure, its general danger appeared fo real, 
and the reafonings of its opponents fojuftly folinded, 
that it was judged neceflary to abandon the de- 
. fence of its legality. In order to quiet the mind* 
of filch as were alarmed upon this account, affur* 
anccs were given, that it Ihould undergo a Parlia- 
mentary revifal, and be difpofed of according, to the 
judgment of the Houfe. 

. la the mean time, the profpedl of a corttirtuatiort 
of hoitilities in America began tt> offend a multitude 

of 
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qf perfotts in thi'S country. They had felt much? 
4iCp1eafure at thofe that had taken place already '^ 
but they had. flattered themfelves, that an a ferious^ 
cp|ifidei?atio|i:qf the detrimenj:^! confequences tha^ 
would refult from them to both countries,, the coot 
ajdd rjioderate of both parties: would ftep in, and ex- 
ert themfelye3 eiffeftually to bring about an accont-> 
modatioh, before the fury of the contendant3 had 
r^fen/tQo hi^ to be controuled. 
, Among tljiofe >Yh<>fe perfonal charafter gave the 
greateii: weight to^their difapprobation of hoftilities^ 
watf G^ner^.Gonway. His political principles had 
been ft^adily marked with temperatenefs and can-' 
tipn. He had long ftrove to divert the ftorm he 
Ijad feen gstfhermgi; but the times were fo tempeftu-. 
oufly inclined^ .that he had failed like many others. 
He now explicitly united with oppofition in repro- 
bating the American war : he declared the conqueft 
of that country equally inexpedient and inpraftica- 
hie. Notwithftanding the ad; affcrting the legiila- 
tive authority of Qreat Britain had paffed during^ 
bis adminiftration, he expreffed the moft fervent 
wiih it fhoiild be repealed fooner than ftand in the 
way of reconciliation. 

- He was joined by others in challenging the mi- 
niftry to lay before the Houfe fonie fatisfadtory ac- 
count^of .the prefent ftate of affairs in America, a^ 
it was incumbent on Parliament to aft with its eyes 
cj^tt^ in: the bufinefs that was now coming before^ 
itt Much was demanded from the nation-; » 
jgrofped: was opening \yhich filled it with anxiety ; it 
ny^npf judicious to proceed further, without know- 
iRgJ^J^W what ground it flood* 

The intelligence arriving daily from AmiJilCa^ 

Was veiy unfaypurabie* Thefituation of the troops 

at BojCtpn ^^?ts' jS> ctJlical, that. their very fafety was 

; fo|ii$tinie5 a imtter of doubt. Though official ac- 

' qouof s ba(^ xM)^- tranfpired^ it was . well £no^^a-tha| 

^^z.^^. ^ ' ' ' . the 
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the affairs of Britain in that quarter were in great 
diforder ; and that notwithilanding the goodnefs of 
the troops, and the valour of their commander, 
they were hard prefled by the enemy, and in a very 
diftrefTed condition. 

> It was urged, upon this occaiion, as it had been 
often before, by the friends to vigour and dc* 
cifivenefs, that the capital fault lay in fetting out 
upon the great and arduous bufinefs propofed, with 
a force inadequate to its execution and importance. 
While a ftrength worthy of fo vaft an under-' 
taking was not called forth, it would never be ac» 
compliflied, and would only lead this country into 
further difficulties, errors, and misfortunes, till 
that power was wafted piecemeal in fruitlcfs efforts, 
which, had it been at once coUeded, would have 
made an efFeftual impreffion. 
. Thofe who defended the conduft of miniftry, re- 
prefented the impediments concomitant on the fitu- 
ation of thofe at the helm in fuch a country as Bri- 
tain. Abilities and experience, however acknow- 
ledged, would not apologize with the public for 
goin^ beyond the line of cautioufnefs and circum- 
fpedion, before its fandtion had been obtained for 
bolder meafures : but this depended upon fo many 
contingencies, that before it was compaffed, time 
often ftole away the opportunities of deferving it. 
MiHifters were not ignorant, that for great under- 
takings, great efforts were neceffary ; but had fuch 
a force been demanded on the determination of pro- 
ceeding to coercive meafures, as was fuggefted by 
men of bold and extenfive ideas, it was much to iH? 
feared the demand would have been anfwered with- 
refufal. 

Inftrufted by events, it was not however to biJ 
doubted that miniftry would regulate the fteps that- 
were to be taken, according to the nature of c»- 
gencif s. The progrdV made \^f the Amcriam^ 

dUrio£ 
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during the laft twelvemonth, iii inCreafing -theif 
flrength, and preparing for defende, had exceeded 
all reafonable expedtation* It had not been imagin- 
ed that fuch numbers would have betaken them- 
felves to arms. But as that was the cafe. Great Bri-^ 
tain muft of neceflity proportion her flrength to' 
theirs. The late operations in New England had 
been formed according to the informations that were 
judged the moft to be relied on. It had been boafted 
among the oppofition, that the^^ were much better 
informed ; if fo, it was their duty to have laid afide 
their private piques, and to have aflifted the public 
with their advice* Miniftry did not pretend to in*, 
fallibility ; but they had confulted likelihood ; and 
if their plans had hitherto not fucceeded td their 
wiflies, it had not been for want of due cjire and pre* 
paration. 

Much diftrefs and mifery had been foretold to 
Britain from the profecution of a war with our Co- 
lonies* The predidlion was admitted ; but on the 
other hand, much more would fall upon the Colo- 
nies themfelves* It were to be defired> that for 
their own fake, they were convinced of this truths as 
it would preferve them from a number of calamities, 
a(nd Great Britain from the mortification of inflift- 
ing them* Their fituation was fuch, that from the 
-iiaval fuperiority of this country, their trade would, 
in all probability, be utterly ruined, and their 
ooafts would be expofed to our attacks on every 
fide. 

Theffe* ^ere indeed no matters of triumph to an 
Unglilhman ; but as oppofitiqn took a manifeft de- 
light in magnifying the difficulties that would aC- 
compaoy the project' of reducing America by force 
of arms, as the fpirit and flrength of the Colonifts 
were defcribed in the moft alarming manner, and 
little hopes were allowed to be entertained of fuc- 
ceeding-againft them, it^wasa duty which miniftry' 

Vol. II. No, 9. F owed 
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owed to the nation, to diflipate the apprehenfion*^ 
which thefc exaggerated xeprefentations might haver 
pccafioned, and to lay before the public a juft and 
true ftate of affairs, without increafing or diminilh- 
ing the powers of the enemy, that the nation might. 
\fe convinced, that by leading forth its armies againlt 
the Cdlonies, a refolute, but not an impradticable 
bufinefs, had been undertaken. 

The prefent appearances might not. Indeed, be 
promifing from the vaft inequality of the refpeftive 
force now in adlion ; but that deficiency would foon 
be remedied, and a fufficient number of troops be 
brought into the field, to recover and fecure a foot- 
ing of fuperiority. The Colonies would not pre- 
iume to face, on equal ground, fuch an army as 
was defigned to aft againft them^ and allowing them 
all thdfe military virtues with which the zeal of 
their partifkn;? was fo ready to endow them, ftill the 
advantages of knowledge and experience in the offir 
cers, of practice and veteranihip in the foldiers, and 
of eminent abilities in the commanders, would be 
fuch, as to compel every unprejudiced obferver to^ 
acknowledge, that the probability of fuccefs lay in-^ 
comparably on the fide of Great Britain. 

Uncommon ftrefs had been laid on the patriotifm^; 
of the Colonifts, and that they would fubnut todif- 
trefs much more chearfuUy than our people : this 
alone, it was faid, would be an inexhauftible fund^ 
where the conteft on the one fide was for glory and 
dominion, but on the other for property and iFree.-;' 
dom, motives much more powerful and cogent than 
the former. All this was fpecious, and founding^ 
in the ears of fuch as Uftened only to one fide of the 
queftion : but whoever attended to the commcm 
courfe of human tranfaftions, would perceive that 
without an adequate fupply of what mankind have 
fo juftly, as well as emphatically, ftiled the finews 
0^ war^ the moft obftinate courage muft yield atla(^ 
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to thofe. who poffcfs them. The iituation of Afne-* • 
rica. in this refpeft was extremely critical : the ' 
quantity of fpecie throughout the Colonies, was no . 
f^jeft ; their pecuniary correfpondence depended 
wholly upon commercial articles given and taken in 
^exchange : the Congrefs- had been obliged to emit 
a large fum in paper moneys for the fubfiftence of" 
their troops, and other neceffary expences : the 
Warmth and ferment now high among them', had 
facilitated its acceptance and circulation at the pre^ 
ftnt, and might keep it awhile in motion; but 
when people faw that it commanded no fpecie^ they 
Would foon hold it cheap, and decline fo precarious 
a fecurity : this would not fail to throw matters 
into conf ufion : whatever attachment people might 
prbfefs for government, a depreciation of the pub* 
lie currency was fo diredlly conncfted with every 
individuals immediate concerns, that nothing would 
fooner difcredita ftate,- andleffen the zeal of thofe 
who fupported it* 

. Such, according to all the rules of probability, 
would very Ihortly be the Iituation of America* It 
would then remain to be feen, whether the perfeve- 
rance of the Colonifl:s> would be proof againft the 
hurdfliips that would inevitably follow from the want 
of money, and of trade to procure it. No man could 
take upon him to afcertain events ; but unlefs an ex- 
trtordinary concourfe of fortuitous accidents came to 
theaffiftance of theAmericans^ no likelihood ap- 
peared that they would be able to extricate them- 
lelves out of thefe difficulties, any more than that 
they could poffibly avoid them* 

It was upon fpeculations of this kind, founded 
in the nj^ture of things, and conftantly verified by 
experience, that miniftry built the cxpeftation of 
fucceeding in the meafures it had taken to reduce 
tlje Colomes. It entertained too great a refpeA for 
$jxt mighty nation, by whom it was entrufted with 

Fa ths 
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the management of its affairs, to expafe it upon; 
niecir prefumption ta fo vaft and arduous an enter- 
prize* But as its honour and intereft were equally 
concerned on the one hand, and there was a well- 
grounded profpeft of fuccefs on the others miniftry 
was bound in duty to omit no opportunity of affert- 
ing them to the utmoft of its abilities^ 

The jwjwei: of the Britilh nation was great and un-- 
qiieffionable ; but the refources of America were 
uncertain : nothing but a blind infatuation, exilled 
and cheriflied by a factious combkiation, could 
have plunged the Colonifts into a war, the waging 
of which muft be ruinous, and the iffue very doubt- 
ful at beft. The violence aad impetuofity which 
ruled them at prefent, took away both their capa- 
city and incliaation ta reflefl^ with coolnefs on their 
proceedings^ But it was not to be fuppofed, that 
when brought into ftratts, they would not make 
due comparifons between the price they were paying 
for the rights they claimed, and the mild depen- 
dence they lived in, while acknowledging the fove- 
reignty of Great Britain. Reftfediions of this kind 
would- come with additional weight in the day of 
Calamity and diftrefs ; and that this day wouM fpee- 
dily arrive, was not to be controverted. From the 
combined influence of thefe eonfiderationson the one 
hand, and the vigorous preflure of the Britifli arrrift 
on the other, the moft lively hope might be formed,, 
that a profperous termination would be put to the 
conteft* This hope was nourifhed with the more 
fervour, as it was refolved that the clemency of 
Great Britain fliould be held out to the Colonies il> 
fo inviting and powerful a mannet, that nothing but 
the moft obdurate aiwi unaccoaintable abftitMicy 
Ihould be able to withftand itv 

With reafonings to this effeftdid mifiiftry reptf 
to the arguments of oppoiition in both I46ufe^^ 
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tut In that of the Peers they met with other caufcs 
to exercife their abilities and to alarm them. 

A nobleman of very high rank, (the Duke of Graf- 
ton) who had once held the firft place in adminiftra- 
tion, and had fided with it till now, declared his deter- 
minatiori to proceed no further in the meafures that 
were profecuting againft America, He complained 
that he had been led thus far by deception and errone- 
ous information ; that fome fadts had been withheld 
from his knowledge, an<l others mifreprefented ; ow- 
ing to this he had countenanced meafures, which> 
ctherwife, he Ihould never have approved. To com- 
pel America to fubmit by force of arms, was entirely 
foreign to his intention : he fupported this idea, 
from a conviSion that no more was meant than to 
told it out as a commination to the refraftory Co- 
lonifts : it was by no means to be realized, as it was 
alSerted by thofe who advifed it, that an intimida- 
tion of this fort would fuffice to fiiake the refolution 
of the Colonies^ and bring them to the terms de- 
fired. Had he been as well acquainted with the 
real fituation of America^ as he was at prefent, he 
never would hav-e coincided with a threat of fuch a 
nature, and would have laboured for a reconciliation 
by means more acceptable to their difpofition. 

The refult of his maturer thoughts and better 
knowledge led him to conclude, that an entire re- 
peal was neceffary of all the a<3:s relating to Ame- 
rica, pafled fince the conclufion of the laft war, and 
that had been productive of difcontent. They were 
fuch as could be completely difpenfed with, and 
did not affeft the fovereignty of Great Britain ; but 
they weighed heavy upon the Colonies, and had 
contributed to perpetuate differences between them 
and this country, without procuring it any utility. 
The reftoration of peace and union was of fuch con- 
fequence, that -no other motives ihould be fuffered 
to Hand in the way. Of whatever importance, they 

f 3 might 
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might appear, they were but of a fecondary confi** 
deracion, when compared with the indifpenfible ne* 
ceffity of an immediate reconciliation with the Co* 
lonies. 

It was urged alfo from other quarters, that the 
confequences of delaying to conclude this tedious, 
conteft, were becoming everyday more ferious. It 
would foon be paft all remedy, if we waited for a 
renewal of hoftilities. Another campaign, whether 
profperous or adverfe, would fix both parties in 
fuch habits of hoftility, as would render them in- 
different to an accomodation, and induce them to 
carry the trial of their refpcdtive abilities in the field 
much farther than they entertained any conception 
of at prefent. Thus they would go on ftiedding; 
each others blood, to the great fatisfatlion of the 
enemies of Britain, who in this reciprocal ilaughter 
of her fubjefts, would enjoy the long wiflied for 
period of that formidable power, which as it had ari- 
len from their union, would now terminate with their 
difcord, 

Thefe were confequences which every man fore- 
faw, who did not flatter himfelf with vain conjee- 
.tures, which flood on no other foundation than 
abftraft and fpeculative reafonings. But however 
plaufible thefe might feem to fancy, they would 
n^t ftand the teft of judgment. The cafe between 
Great Britain and America was fingular, and had 
no precedent. The moft curious inveftigator in 
ancient or modern hiftory, would find no tranfac- 
tion exaAly corrcfponding with it. That which 
bore the nearefl fimilitude, was the defedlion of the 
Low Countries from Spain ; but here, though in 
fome refpedts the caufes of diflention were not un- 
like, yet there was a prodigious difference between 
the relative ftrength of the Spanilh monarchy at that 
aera, and that of Britain at this prefent day. Spain 
vv^s miftrefs of the faireft parts of Europe, and of 

aU 
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all America ; in the Eaft Indies ihe was without a 
icompetitor ; flie was the only naval power in being; 
Ihat of England was in its infancy ; flie had the n^oft 
numerous {landing army, and her officers and fol- 
diers were incomparably the beft difciplined of any. 
With all thefe advantages, flie was not able to re» 
duce the Seven United Provinces of the Low 
Countries. 

The fituation of Great Britain with regard to her 
Colonies, was very far from being fo advantageous^ 
they formed an extenfive country, full of interior 
impediments to an enemy : they were inhabited bjr 
hardy and refolute men, inured to the ufe of arms-^ 
and paffionately fond of freedom. But that which 
principally fecured them was their immenfe dis- 
tance. They lay three thoufand miles off; ambi- 
tion could not approach them without an enormous 
expencG. This alone was a barrier, that would, in 
the courfe of events, prove infurmountable; it 
would weaken and weary out their enemies, by ex-, 
haufting them of their treafures, and oblige them 
to give over for want of means to continue. 

If Spain failed in her attempt on the Dutch in 
the very zenith of her power, could Britain expert 
to reduce the Americans, with much fewer incite- 
ments to hope for fuccefs ? She ought to take warn- 
kig from the calamities that befel that ambitious 
monarchy, in confequence of her obftinately per- 
fifting, in fpite of repeated failures, in her iniqui- 
tous endeavours to enflave a people who were ftrug- 
gling for their juft rights. With fuch a leflbn be- 
fore her, flie ought to retradt in time, left flie fliould, 
in her turn, be held up as another proof of the 
woeful effeAs of haughtinefs and obftinacy. 

Were it even allowed that Britain's caufe was a 
juft one, was the mutual effufion of fo much blood* 
by the hands of friends and brethren, to be juftified 
bV the laws of humanity ? The cohteft was, in faft,** 

F 4 about 
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. about, claims much more punailiousthanefleiUial j 
were* they to be renounced for ever, the intereft of 
Britain would receive no detriment. Dignity was 
the term now appropriated to the pride which this 
country affumed towards, her Colonies : but coul4 
that juftify the imprudence of venturing the lofs of 
folid and fubftantial profperity and grandeur ? This 
was a method of proceeding reconcileable neither 
with confcience or honour. Had Britain been in- 
fulted by a foreign power, it behoved her, unlefs 
the offence was indeed very grievous, to avoid aU 
piethodsof requiring fatisfadtion that tended to a 
breach of peace j much lefs could (he alledge any 
valid reafon to draw the fword upon her own fub^ 
jedts, who had exprefled the ftrongeft defire to re- 
main connected with her as before, and whofe con? 
dudt was loudly applauded by the wQrld,and condenif 
ned by none but herfelf, 

To thefe arguments others were added, fimllar 
to thofe that had been adduced. by the oppofition in 
the other Houfe ; fuch as the unimportance of ^ 
conqueft that muft be effedled by the ruin of 2^ 
country ; the improbability of effedting it ; and if 
fuch an end ' were attained, the unconquerable dif-. 
ficulties that would prevent Great Britain from re-? 
taining the Colonies any length of time. It was 
obferved that by adopting the fyftem of hoftilities. 
ail end W2.s inftantly put to the gre^t multiplicity of 
benefits continually derived to this country from its 
connexion with them; as thefe bepefits arofe from 
peace afad friendly intercourfe, the fufpenfion of thefe 
would of cdurfe interrupt thctxx ; apd if war and 
bloodihed were of any duration, would, by e:jctin- 
guiihing former cpnfidence and amity^ dpftroy 
t^pin perhaps for ever. 

Thefe werp vigorous and impreflive attacks upon 
the miniflry. They did not deny the imperfedlnef^ 
of their information ip fome m^tters^ but pleaded the 

impradli? 
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Jmpraaicability of obtaining fuch knowledge as 
Plight have prevented feveral difappointments. They 
were obliged to depend on the fagacity and judgment 
of thofe whom they trufted. Their correfpoadehts 
were at an immenfe diftance, and liable to be miftakeiji 
themfelves in the opinions which they formed of 
men and their defigns. They had taken all pofSble 
pains to proceed upon fure grounds, and had duly 
weighed every meafure that had been enforced.— t- 
But it would be unjuft to make them.anfwerable for 
failures, that were qccafioned by events totally un- 
forcfeen and unexpected by the ihrewdeft perfqns 
upon the fpot : to fuch alone mult be attributed the 
general want of fuccefs in the plans prpppfed and 
purfued in the courfe of the prefent year. 

There were two remarkable inftances of this kind ; 
the one was the total alteration of circumftances iq^ 
the Province of New York ; the other was the im- 
plicit acquiefcence of the Southern Colonies in the 
views and arrangements of the Northern. Thete 
were events that accelerated with irrefiftible rapi- 
f3ity the revolution of affairs throughout the wholo 
continent, and equally furprized the miniftry, who, 
from their intelligence, were well founded in. ap- 
prehending no fuch unhappy turn. 

But it was the part of men at the head of nations, 
to view thefe viciflitudes with coolnefs and refolu- 
tion. It would argup debility of mind to be terri-? 
fied by fuch pccurrences from the profecution of 4 
plan that was ^eceflary tp be adopted at all events, 
and in the carrying on of which people mull b^ 
weak indeed to imagine that ^]l would be fmooth 
gnd eafy. The plan fuppqfed a variety of impedi-»^ 
ments, and had accordingly made fuit^ble prepara- 
tions to encounter them. But in a trial of this fort^ 
mankind, after hoping and providing for the beft, 
pught not to be aftoniihed were the whole projedt ta 
fee defeated. Suclj wa§ often the f^ of the beft con- 
certed 
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certed and the moft judicious ; but this was no valid 
objeftton to the undertaking of them, when they* 
were anthorifed by juflice and propriety. 

' After a long and warm debate, the motion fot 
>in addrefs fimilar to that oftheHoufeof Com- 
inons, was carried by feventy-fix votes againft 
fchirty-three. 

A proteft was drawn up againft it, and figned by 
tiineteeh Peers; in which they condemned, with 
the utmoft freedom and afperity, the war c®mmen* 
ced againft America. They cenfured, with equal 
leverity, the employing of foreign troops, and va- 
lious other parts of the minifterial conduct. 
^ 'In the mean time, as none of the meafures adopted 
by adminiftration gave more umbrage than this cm^ 
J>loymerit of foreign troops, oppofition determined 
to bring it before Parliamentin the moft folemn and 
ierioui* manner. 

A motion was accordingly made in the Houfe of 
Lords, declaring that to take fuch a ftep, without 
the previous confent of Parliament, was dangerous 
and unconftitutional, as being clearly againft law. By 
venturing on fuch a meafure, miniftry had given 
the conftitution a wound, which unlefs cured with 
all fpeed, would beconie mortaL Though the in- 
tention might be innocent, the example would be 
fatal. It was by gradual fteps that all mifchief pro- 
ceeded ; and this ought to be arrefted in its firft en- 
trance into this kingddm, if we meant to give it an 
cffeAual expulfion. The fubjedt was of no lefs im- 
portance than that of America itfelf. This exten- 
five part of the Britifli empire being probably loft 
for ever, men Ihould, in times fo pregnant with 
danger to liberty, be vigilant in prefervmg the re- 
mainder free. It was our freedom that we chiefly' 
valued ourfelves upon ; but foreigners, few of whom' 
enjoyed it in their own country, knew not how to 
appraife its worth, and would thete^fore fed no re-» 
--'f - I morfq 
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xnorfe in depriving us of it, were we fo imprudent as 
to put ourfelves into their power. Were it allow- 
able to introduce foreign forces into the kingdom^^ 
a door would be thrown open, through which they 
might foon enter in fufEcient numbers to occafioi> 
univerfal alarm. 

Adminifiration denied, on the other hand, thiat 
this meafure offended either the fpirit or the letter 
of the Bill of Rights, the great palladium of Eng- 
liih liberty fitice the Revolution. This bill forbad , 
the introduftion of a military force into the king- 
dom during peace ; but the times certainly were 
not peaceable ; and they were not to be brought into 
the realm. Did the meaning of that bill extend evea 
to its dependencies, ftill, in the prefent cafe, the 
meafure was highly juftifiable, as the intention was 
evidently to quell a rebellion. 

The competency of the Crown to levy and main- 
tain troops during war, in any part of its dominions, 
had never been difputed. The Bill of Rights made 
no fpecification of Engliih or foreigners in this mat- 
ter. Thefe had, at various times, at, and fince the 
Revolution, been brought into the realm for its 
defence. Thefe too were times peculiarly marked 
by the warmth pf the people at l^rgc for the pre- 
fervation of their liberties ; and yet this ftep had 
been taken without the formal confent of Parlia- 
ment. In the prefent inftance, neceflity ftrongly 
pleaded for it, and rendered it by no means a matter 
of choice. 

Oppofition replied, that the formality of obtain- 
ing the. confent of Parliament was the more requi- 
lite, as times of war are attended with peculiar 
danger, and people fliould be more upon their 
guard at thofe, than at any other feafons. It had 
generally happened in moft countries, that public 
freedom had been invaded .and loft by armies that 
had beep raifed to protect the llate fjom foreign 

euemies^ 
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^enemies. Europe had bcen^nilaved in this manner. 
Taught by thefe precedents, and by the imminent 
danger this nation had experienced in the reigns, of 
%he two laft Stuarts, it was the duty of the guar- 
idians of this kingdom to prevent its being involved 
in the common deftiny of fo many others, by enfor- 
cing that bill, which was framed in confequence 
of thefe dangers. 

Thefpirit of this bill extended to every part of 
the Britifli dominions. What fafety could there be 
to the liberty of England, if troops furrounded it 
on every fide, ready at a moment's warning to be 
wafted over ? Neither was the diftindtion of na^ 
tive and foreign troops a matter of indifference.— • 
Was it reafonable to think, that Englilhmen had 
not a greater regard for their countrymen than 
ilrangers could be fuppofed to entertain ? Would it 
not therefore be an enterprize of greater difficulty 
to opprefs this country through means of the natives, 
ihan through that of foreigners ? 

Foreign troops had never been introduced into 
the realm without the approbation of Parlia- 
ment. The Heffians who came during the rebel- 
lion in the late King's reign, and thofe who were 
here in the late war, were called in. under that fane- 
tion ; the firfl: time by an addrefs from both Houfes 
to tht' Crown ; the fecond, in virtue of a treaty ap- 
proved in Parliament. 

Thejegloufy of the nation refpefting the admit- 
tance of foreign troops, was a circumftance well 
known, and duly attended to by all who valued its 
fegard. During the triumphant adminillration of 
the Earl of Chatham, notwithftanding the conftant 
and numerous levies of men made at home, and the 
neceffity of finding recruits for the many branches 
pf fervice, during that glorious and extenfive war, 
yet fo cautious was he of giving the leaft opening 
for'^nmiadyerfioji^; th^t before be would venture to 
r,.:-: ^. - raife 
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raire a regiment of Germans to be ftationcd in Ame- 
rica, he carefully procured an aft of Parliament far 
that purpofe. In the arrangement of this matter, 
fuch deference was fliown to received ideas, that 
only one third part of the officers were foreigners, 
and the fcommon men were all Proteftancs : they 
were to ferve in Ameriqa only, and the higheft 
commiffioned officer to be a Lieutenant Colonel. 
This was a ipecimen of vigilance and cautioufnefs 
in tranfaftions of this kind, which miniftcrs ought 
never to forget. 

Even fo lately as the year fixty-eight, upon the 
Irilh Eflablifliment being augmented from, twelve to 
fifteen thoufand men, the Crown, though in con- 
jundtion with the Irilh Parliament, did not think 
proper to carry that meafure into execution, with- 
out the formal concurrence of that of Great Bri- 
tain. 

So jealous were the Englifh in this particular, 
that the very Prince to- whom they owed the revo- 
lution, notwithftanding all his great and heroic qua- 
lities, could not obtain their confent to permit one 
lingle regiment of foreigners to remain in this coun-^ 
try. They infilled, againft his repeated entreaties 
for their flay, that he fhould difmifs his favourite 
corps of Dutch guards, the companions of his many 
wars, and of his expedition into England, to refcue 
it from arbitrary power. Thofe who refufed him 
a requeft >feemingly fo reafonable, and which np 
Prince could have demanded with better grace,, 
knew the confequence of fuch a precedent, and had 
the firmnefs not to grant it. 

Such \^ere the principal arguments iq theHoufe 
of Lords, for and againU the legality of introduc- 
ing foreign forces into the kingdom or its dependen- 
cies, withoutconfent of Parliament. As an adt of in-i 
demnity would have been a recognizance of its illega- 
lity, it was ftudioufly warded off, as well as the mo- . 

tiopi' 
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tion itfelf ; which was defeated by the previous- 
cjueftion. This was carried by a majority of feventy- 
five to thirty-two* 

In the Houfe of Comittons, the debates on this 
important fubjedt were no lefs warm and elabo-" 
rate, and confifted of much the fame reafonings* 
A motion was made to the like purpofe as in the 
Houfe of Lords ; but it was loft in a fimilar manner ; 
eighty-one voted for, and two hundred and three 
againft it* 

In this manner was a queftion, of w^hich the 
magnitude is equal to that of any other fundamen- 
tal point in the conftitution, put off to future deci- 
lion. While it was in agitation, an incomparable 
majority of the public agreed in the opinion adopt* 
ed by the members in the oppofition. However 
they might differ concerning the meafures proper 
to be adopted refpefting America, they cordially 
united with them in reprobating the admiffion of 
foreign troops into the kingdom, or its dependen- 
cies, without exprefs affent of Parliament. 

In the midft of thefe, and* fome other debates of 
a like nature, miniftry was employing its attention 
upon the meafures that were to be profecuted in 
America. The informations coming from that 
quarter, reprefented the ftrength of the Americans 
as increafing daily, and the determination of the 
people to be univerfally fixed on the moft obftinate 
defence. Their preparations were carried on with 
unremitting ardour, both by fea and land ; and they* 
made no doubt of being able, in the courfe of' 
the next year, to moleft the Britilh trade in fuch 
a manner, as would very ferioufly afFedt the mer- 
cantile intereft. They had begun, at the fame time, 
to form connexions with foreign countries and na- 
tions; and hoped, in a Ihort time, to place this 
new correfpondence on fuch a footing, as to draw 
from them all thofe fupplies from which they were . 

now 
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lito^ debarred by the interruption of their trade with 
Britain. 

As the defigns of the Americans were no fecret, 
it was propofed by the Admiralty, in a Committee 
of Supply, that the naval eftablilhment of failors 
and marines, for the enfuing year, Ihould be aug- 
mented to twenty-eight thoufand men, and the num- 
ber of Ihips of war on the American ftation Ihould 
amount to eighty. The land forces were to confitl 
of twenty-five thoufand of the feledleft troops in the 
iervice. 

Thefe formidable preparations called up the at- 
tention of feveral of the principal - members in the 
oppofition. In order, if it were ftill poffible, to' 
render the operations of war unneceffary, it was 
propofed to enlarge and facilitate the means of re- 
conciliation. To this purpofe a motion was made 
by one of them, for an addrefs to the King, thatr 
the commilfioners appointed to adt in America, for 
the purpofes held out in the fpeech, Ihould be au- 
thorifed to receive propofals for conciliation, from 
any General Convention, Congrefs, or other col- 
leftive body, that Ihould be found to convey the' 
fentiments ofoneor more of the Continental Co-, 
lonies, fufpending all inquiry into the legal or ille- 
gal forms, under which fuch Colonies might be dif- 
pofed to treat. A condefcendence of this nature 
was reprefented as an inducement to the Americans 
to enter into treaty, and to make conceffion on their: 
part. This might prevent the efFufion of blood 
which was otherwife fo near at hand, and would, 
in all likelihood, lead to an accommodation that 
would reconcile the honour and permanent intereft 
of Great Britain with the requifitions pf the Co- 
lonies. 

It was urged in fupport of this motion, that the 
Englilh hiftory furnifhed variety of precedents in 
favour of fuch a condefccnfion from the Crown. 

Kings 
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Kings had often treated with conventions of tli^ 
people aflembled without any of the legal forms^ 
They were too wife not to know, that fubftantial 
power fupercedes all formalities, and that when the- 
public feels its own ftrength, it is prudent to ac- 
knowledge it. The nation had more than once in 
this confcioufnefs of its power, difpofed of the 
Grown ' itfelf ^ and Kings, by receiving it at their 
hands, -had acknowledged their right to beftow it 
an this manner. To go no further back, the revo- 
lution was a confpicuous illuflration of what had 
been afferted. It was a popular convention that 
placed the Crown of this kingdom on the heads of 
William and Mary. 

The inference from the many precedents of thif 
kiild, that might be quoted from, the biftories of all 
nations, was, that neither King nor Parliament 
would fuffer any degradation, by treating with the 
conventions popularly chofen in America, whatever 
denomination they aflumed, or by whatever methods 
they were elefted. The necefEty of the times was 
the ftrongeft of all reafons of ftate ; and it militated 
fo powerfully ^t prefent for fuch condefcendance^ 
that nothing could exceed the ralhnefs of infifting 
on a regular courfe of proceeding, in the midft. of fo 
violent a fermentation as that which invo^lved the 
Whole Britifli empire. The mofl: powerful Princes 
had yielded to the preflure of circumftances. The 
proudeft monarch in his day, Lewis the Fourteenth^ 
fubmitted to the mortification of figning a treaty 
with his rebellious fubjefts in the Cevennes- Thefc 
refolute mountaineers, though but a handful, main- 
tained their ground with fuch invincible courage 
and conduft, that two of the . beft generals in Eu- 
rope were not able to fubdue them : thefe were 
Marlhals Berwick and Villars, who, after many 
fruitlefs endeavours to overcome them> were cotii- ■ 
pelled at iaft to enter into a negotiation with their 

principal 
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principle leader^ a man of low extraftion, but' of 
unconquerablfc Ipirit, and abilities fufficient to en- 
gage the French miniftry to grant him and his party 
reafonable terms, fooner than continue to be haralTed 
by ah internal enemy^ 

Examples of this fort^ abundance of which could 
be cited, (hould induce people to relax of their ftrid: 
rights, fooner than expofe themfelves to ruin. 
True policy confifted in accommoc ating onefelf to 
exigencies; and difficulties were often made infuf- 
iriountable through want of pliancy. 

But the temper of the timfs fruftrated this at* 
tempt, A pacification, it was faid, was highly dci^ 
firable ; but a line was now drawn, beyond which 
government had ^ decreed not to advance. The 
Congrefs knew this determination, and had adopt- 
ed one fimilar. Were the motion to.be carried, it 
.would amount to an acknowledgement of the Con- 
grefs being a legal aflembly, which was at pre- 
fent one bf the chief points in debate. Such a 
cohdefcenfidn would eftablilh the validity of all that 
body*s proceedings, and incline people to decide 
the. whole conteft in its favour: the jiiftice and po-., 
litics of Great Britain would be equally arraigned; 
and further conceffions would of courfe be exped:ed. 
It would be more prudent, therefore, to feek fome 
method, lefs liable to fuch weighty objedrions. 
Time and circumfpedtion might produce one pre- 
ferable t6 the .prefent, which was of a nature that 
would admit of being poftponed, till all other had 
been tried. 

This peremptory refufal highly exafperated op- 
pofition. It was ftrongly urged, that circum- 
ftances did not correfpond with fo much inflexibi- 
lity. Notwithftanding the vaunts of miniftry, the 
formidable army th^t was to conquer America, fub- 
fitted yet but in contemplation. Fifty-five thou* 
fand men compofed the ejtobliihment of theenfuing 
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year; but they were chiefly drawn upon papef* 
Hardly any of the corps to be raifed, had attained 
their due complement* The minifterial arrange- 
janents did not agree with the national difpofition; 
no means had been left untried to remedy this de- 
fed:; but it was radical, aiid admitted 6f none but 
a total change of temper and inclination in the bulk 
of the people* . It was in vain that bounties had been 
draifed, and the ufual ftandard lowered, in order to 
-facilitate the levies. Men would not come in upon 
any encouragement. Neither Proteftants nor Ca- 
iholicks could be prevailed upon to enlift for the 
-American fervice ; and the recruiting officers de-- 
blared,, that they had never before met with fo 
friany mortifications in this^ branch of military -bufi- 
nefs* . . 

It was nowv become a general obfervation,- that 
the lower claffes had conceived an abfolute av^rfe* 
«efs to the Apierican war. Upon formisri occafions 
they would croud into the fervice, aCftd the ^ttUfting 
parties had their choice bf fit and able men ; but 
now even the commoneft individuals would Expos- 
tulate upon the iniquity of (bedding the blood of" 
their fellow fubj efts in America* ** Were it to 
fight againft the French or Spaniards/* to ufe thfeir 
own words, *^ men enough would be found j but 
it is hard to take away the lives of our own country* 
men/' 

The minifterial fide replied to thefe obje^fkions^ 
by . obferving, that the backwardnefs alluded" to 
proceeded from natural and obvious caufes ; fuch 
as the: more eligible fituations in life of the common 
J>eople in this country, which led them to flight the 
military profefllon. It was alfo an unanfwerable proof 

; of the flourifliing ftate of the trade and manufac- 
tures throughout the kingdom* Thus, liotwithftand* 
ing it occafioned a deficienoj^ of hands for military 
purpofes^ it argued an internal ftrength and prof- 

^ . perity 
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JJ^rity of much more importance, as it fliewed the 
kbility of this nation to fuppoin: the expences of any 

. war ; which was a more defirable circumftance than 
that affluence of volunteers fo much boafted, and 
which often proved no more than a flacknefs in bu- 
finefs, and. want of occupationi. 

A former ftrifturfe oil the condu<3: of miniftry was 
renewed upon this occafion. An army of twenty- 
five thoufand men had been announced to the pub- 
lic, as the. force intended to>be emploj^ed againft 
America;: but this was reprefeftted as wholly inade- 
ijuate to the purpofe of fubduing it. The Colonilts 

/Were not' ini the cafe of a foreign nation, whofe in- 
dependence, and fovereignty had long been acknow- 
ledged^ ami .with whom war is waged merely to ob- 

' tain a favorable fettlement df (onyt points in litiga- 
tion; /They were a people whom we called our fub- 
je<3ts,. .ana whoife obedience to us we were determined 
to comp^ by force of arms; They, on the other 
it^nd:, iltCiknowledged only a .eohditiotlal fubjedtion ; 

..and.wcfre, a3; ucfolute in maintaining their determi- 
hatiorii'ad We were in aflerting ours. The ftrife was 
X-h^refore for abfolute dotfiinion over them ; a fpecies 

• bf governmetit, rather thaii fubmit t6 which, they 
h^d reiblv^d to undergo any diftrefs and extremity; 
Aftoat^d b^ this refolution , the whole continent 
had laa nianrier taken up amis* Whoever was 
fit fbr a foldier, was become one. This rendered 
their lixilitary force extremely numerous, as all oc- 
cupatioris were fufpendcd for the profecution of 
war, which was now the fble idea that employed 
their attention. 

. In fuch critical circumftances, decifive meafures 
Were indifpfenfible. Nothing Ihould be done by 
jkalves : it was by afting in this ineffeftual, impru-: 
dent manner, that the laft campaign had proved fo 
tinfuccefsful. A repetition of this ill fuccefs would 
aeeeffarily follow the fame condudt that produced 

G z it* 
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It. Miniftry might, and would probably blaitlc 
Generals, for not fending them mdre acceptable 
accounts for their pvoceediilgs; but Generals, how- 
ever brave and experienced, cbuld hot counteraft 
the courfe of natural caufes* It the bodies under 
their command were not of fufficient ftrength, they 
could not perform the fervices entrufted to their 
execution. Their own ikill would be of no ufe, the 
valour of their men fruitlefs, and the money of the 
nation would be thrown away. 

Such was the opinion of fome of the beft officers 
in the Britilh fervide; men who had long made part 
of adminiftration, and who did not ftill fcruple to 
declare their opinion in the moil explicit terms* 
Sentiments of this kind, exprefled without referva^ 
tion, ought to have due weight at 'the prefent fea- 
fon, when the commiffion of any further miftakes 
of this fort, might involve our afFa^irs on the Ame- 
rican continent in irretrievable perplexity* . 

War and pacification did not in the prefent mo- 
ment agree. We fliouJd m^ke a decifive "option of 
one, and purfue that only. The interferences of the 
other would defeat it, by which ^ means nei^h«r 
would be carried on in a proper manner. If war WJis the 
meafure embraced, let it be waged with prudence 
as well as with fpirit ; let fuch a force be fetit as 
would, -by its formidablenefs, afcertain fucc'efs^- and 
crulh at once all refiftance. No treaty, no ftipuhi- 
tions Ihould enter into fuch a fyftem. Submiflion 
Ihould be commanded, and the terms prefcribed, 
without fuffering a negotiation to be mentioned> 

If, on the contrary, peace is the objed: propofed 
and really defired, fufpend all thefe formidable and 
cxp.'nfive preparations ; declare, in the plained and 
rnoft intelligible terms, the conditions on whiclt 
you are willing to be reconciled : l(=:t this declara- 
tion be irrevocable ; and then wait an acceptance or 

denial , 
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denial, before your ultimate decifion, either to pro" 
cecd to hoftilities, or to difarm. 

But this propofal was oppofed as too peremptory. 
The force by fea and land defigned for America, 
would be fully adequate to bold out at once both 
war and conciliation. When the Colonifls beheld 
the' fvvord in one hand, and the moft friendly profi- 
lers in the other ; when they faw the terrible trial 
they muft undergo, and reflected on the equitable- 
nefs of the demands made by this country, felf- 
prefervation, and their own clear intereil, would 
prevail over all fentiments of inveteracy, and influ^ 
ence them not to refufe what they muft perceive 
they would at laft be glad not to have denied at 
firft. 

The idea of a conqueft of America, was by no^^ 
means, cheriftied. This included a chain of cala- 
mitous confequences, which it was the fincere* de- 
fire of miniftry to avoid. The imtent of Britain 
could not be to ruin the Colonifts, but to reclaim 
them from their obftinacy. This indeed was fo in- 
flexible, that nothing Ihort of coercion could efFe<3: 
it. For this reafon, every preparation had been 
made that was neceffary to ftrike terror ; but if this 
was not produced, and tprc^ muft be ufed, ftill ic 
would be carried no farther than was abfplutely re- 
quifite, and every blow that was ftri^ift wpu}d l^e 
accompanied with offers of reconciliation. 

In anfwer to thefe ideas, it was urged, that re- 
conciliation Was well underftoo4 to b^ at an imr 
menfe diftance; and that when it came, it would ar- 
rive^ in\all prf>bability, on the point of the fvvord. 
He that had the longeft, would dictate the terms 
of pacificationin America. It was in vain to flatter 
ourfelves the Americans would fubmit to the defires 
of Britain; at the pr.efent;; they were flulhed with 
the fortunate accidents of laft campaign, ajiddifi not 
• . G 3 ■ look 
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look upon the Britifli troops with any dread. t% 
would be a deed of neceffity to convince them by 
experience of their fuperiority, pthierwife they would 
remain as refraftory as ever, and their prefump- 
tion would nev^r permit them to fubfcribe to any 
treaty of which they were not the framers. 

Matters were now brought to a crifis of decifion ; 
the buiGnefs was begun, anji it would be no lefs dif- 
graceful than imprudent to put it off, Britain was 
ip the fituation' of a \yarrior, who jiaving buckled 
on his afmour, and girded oq his f^yord, fhould 
hefitate to draw it. Such a ftate of fufppnce would 
embolden the Americans : it would increafe their 
ardour, and their endeavours tp be prepare^ to meet 
us in the field. . . 

The concluding reply to thefe animadverfions 
was, that a conftitutional depe4idence was the only 
demand of Great Britain upon her Colonies : that 
ihe had taken up arms to inforce this, and meant 
to ufe them for no other purpofe. While Ihe prcr 
tended to no more, tlie Colonies having no motives of 
terror In fuch claims, would not oppofe them witl^ 
fuch dedlfjvenefs and violence, as they would moft 
cfertainly an avbwaltp reduce them to the conditioi^ 
of a conquered people. It was much wifer, their- 
foi*e, to hold upconftantly to their view, an invitation 
to be reconciled, upon fuch conditions as would pre- 
ferve aU their rights untouched, than to rufli at 
once into extremities, and profefs a determination 
fo give them no Opportunity of ftipulating for 
thcmfelves. ' 

As cobciliatory terms had been pfopofed, thefc 
would be adhered to ; aiid the Americans knowing" 
on what they had to depend, would hiave neither mo- 
tive to ipdu0e them, or pretence to plead for plunging 
themfelves into further difficulties, in order to avoid 
the rcifentmenttif an unmerciful conqueror. As Britain 
■"■••■"-■, -^ ■. ■ ^if- 
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clifclaimed this titk, andadledin no other light than 
that of an acknowledged fuperiof demanding his 
lawful due, the feiejings of the Americans would 
not be infulted in the manner they muft be, wero 
the haughty threats and fupeTQiliou$ airs of a def- 
potic oppreffor to be aflumed : thefe indeed woul4 
not oniy render them defperate, but juftify their 
refiftance, both of which it was equally thp duty 
wd th:e defireof mm&ry tg preyent^ - r 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

VCranfaSlions in Great Britain relating to America. 

1775- 

DURING thefe Parliamentary tranfaiStions, 
the laft petition from Congrefs having lain 
dormant awhile, though far from being forgotten, 
was at length brought into notice and difcuffion. 

It had been tranfiently mentioned feveral times 
in debate, and reprefented by qppofition as ground 
of concilitation, on whicH Great Britain and Ame- 
rica might have met to their mutual advantage.— 
Miniftry underwent, of courfe, fevere reproaches 
for having neglefted this, and other applications of 
the like nature. 

A copy of the petition having however been laid 
before the Houfe of Lords, it was moved by a no- 
bleman in the oppofition, that Mr. Penn, who hadi 
brought it from America, fhould be examined at 
the bar of the Houfe. A variety of reafons were al- 
ledgcd for this motion. I le was a gentleman of 
great rank and fortune, and had been Governor of 
Pennfylvania, now become the centre, as it werq 
of American fovereignty and politics. He was 
perfonally acquainted with moil of the members o^^ 
Congrefs. As he had long refided in the city where 
they aflembled and held their deliberations, his fta- 
ticn, family connection's, and perfonal charader, 
opened to him fuch avenues to the moft ufeful and 
authentic information, as few other individuals 
couljd command, Jt was not doubted, therefore, 
but that much important intelligence would bei 
ob^^aincd through his means, efpecially concerning 
fhe temper and inclinations of the people, a fubjett 

'^hat 
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that 'had been liable to many contradiftory repre-^ 
fentations. As he >kras at the fame time a man of 
acknowledged difcernmeqt, ajuft dependence might 
be placed on his report ; and pofleffing fo extenfive 
a property in Anierica, he could npt be fufpefted 
of partiality to the caufe of independency, the 
eftablilhment of which would probably affeft the 
fortune of his family ; and, at all events, deprive it 
of great powers and prerqgs^tives with which it 
had been fo long invcfted. 

It appeared from this gentleman's teftimony, that 
the charge of aiming at independency, fo pofitively 
imputed to Congrefs, was ill founded. The mem- 
bers of that Affembly had been fairly elefted, and 
were men of charadter and abilities ; they ha4 afted 
conformably to the fcnfe qf their conftituents ; the 
Colonies had the higheft f;onfidence in their inte- 
grity, and were intirely g-overned by their deci- 
fions. The determination to refill Great Britain was 
unanimous, as well as the perfuafion that they were 
fully able to defend themfelvesagainftany aggreflor. 

The population of Pennfylvania was fo much in- 
creafed of late years, that it now afforded a militia of 
fixty thoufand men. No lefs than twenty thoufand 
of thefe had enrolled themfelves to ferve without 
pay, and had armed and embodied themfelves before 
his departure. This body of volunteers included 
the mod reputable people in the province, and con- 
fided chiefly of individuals poflefled of property. 
They had, in imitatiqn of the Colony of jClafla- 
chufet, inftituted a bqdy of minute-men, amoun- 
ting to five thoufand. They had, in great abun- 
dance, materials for iron . cannon ; they had al- 
ready call brafs ordnance at Philadelphia ; and fa- 
bricated fmall-arms in great plenty and. perfedlion. 

Notwithllanding the unfavourable reception of 

their former petitions, Congrefs had formed the 

moft hopeful expeftations qf that which hebirought 

^ • over. 
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over. Sbianguine was the public idea of its beingt 
fuccefsful, that it had been ftiied the olive branchy 
and his friends had complimented him upon hist 
being the bearer. 

He was, howev«r, very apprehenfive, that thoj 
difappointment they would feel on receiving intel- 
ligence of its treatment in England, would^ be pro- 
dudtive of the moft fatal eifFefts. When they found 
that conciliatory meafures had been laid afide here^ 
and that coercion was refolved upon, they would 
refume their ideas of refiftanee, and give over all 
thoughts of reconciliation. In this cafe, he doubt- 
ed not they would form connedi^ns with foreiga 
powers. 

He reprefented the inclinations of the Americans- 
as peaceable and friendly in the fincfereft degree,' 
provided thofe claims were allowed them on which 
they had fo uniformly infifted. They bore the 
liigheft refpedt to Congrefs, but were not the lefs: 
defirous of reconciliation with Great Britain. Gonr 
grefs itfelf had determined to throw no bars in the: 
way to pacification, and tofubmit to all the former 
regulations enafted previous to the prefect difturb* 
ances. 

So truly were the Americans fatisficd with their* 
fubordinate condition, that they commemorated 
annually the day whereon tranquility was reftored 
to their country, and harmony between Great 
Britain and America, by the repeal of the damp 
aft. Had not thofe adts taken place fince that 
period, which were fo obnoxious, and gave tbeoj' 
fo much offence, all paft diffentions would have 
been buried in oblivion, and the fame cordiality 
and attachment to this country would have fubfifted 
as heretofore. 

. In confequence of this examination, it was moved, 
that the petition from the Continental Congrefs r 
to the King, was ground for a concUiatiop of th^> 

jinhappy 
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unhappy differences fubfifting between Great 
Britain and America/ Th? necefj5ty of an immedi- 
ate peflation of this fatal difpute was ftated in vari- 
ous points of view ; theblood that would be flied in 
America, thp diftrcfs that would cnfue in Great 
Britain, and the advantages that would accrue to 
our enemies, were enlarged upon with great energy. 
. After reprefenting this; innumerable difficulties 
that mull attend the carrying on of a war on the 
American continent, thp certainty of fuccefs, on 
the one hand, apd the certainty of the expcnce and 
lofs of men on the other, the fuppprters of this mo- 
tion adverted to 4Jie i^umberlefsi ad vantages that 
would immediately follow from the reftoration of • 
peace and mutual amity. They congratulated the 
public on the aufpicious opportunity afforded by 
the petition, of removing at once every neceffity 
pf recurring to odious meafures to enforce the 
authority of the ftate. Fortune feemed willing 
to footh, as it were, the national pride of this coun- 
try, by inclining the Coloniils to lay an humble pe* 
tition at its feet, imploring it to grant them peace 
pnd friendihip. Great Britain might now, without 
fierogating from its dignity, confent to treat with 
i^merica, 

^hc queftion to be decided between Great Britain 
and America was now become very fimple and clear, 
—-W|iat did Britain claim? — ^What would America 
grant? What could the former in juftice demand, - 
but the fame fuperintending and Sovereign po^Ver 
which Ihe had always exercifed, and which had 
never been denied her, in the regulation of the com- 
merce, and of the external concerns of America ? 
^ Provided the Colonies were placed on the fame foot- 
ing in thofe refpefts, . on which they flood at the 
conclufion of the laft war, they would chearfully 
return to their union with Great Britain, and to the 
fame dependence they always profelled^ 

In 
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In this light the petition opened the wideft door 
to reconciliation. Its very expreffions breathed the 
warmefl: defire of renewing all forraef attachments. 
The Colonifts particularly declared, that they de- 
fired no conceffions to be made derogatory to the ho- 
nour of the parent ftate; They belbught the King 
to recall his troops, by which they me^nt no more 
than a fufpenfion of .armsv The only preliminary 
:pequefted by them was to repeal thofe adis thatmoft 
oppreffed them, which /were thofe by which they 
were deprived of tjieir charters, their filheries,. and 
their trade, 

A nepeal of the obnoxious parts of the regulations 
made refpefting America, fince the year fixty-three, 
the period at which they fixed the commencement of 
their grievances, would benolefs conducive to the 
intereft of Britain, than confident with juftice, and 
with the wifhes of the Americans. 

When they beheld that benovolence reftored to 
tliem which they had been ufed to experience in 
happier times, and a fiiicere readinefs to eafe them 
of every burthen of which they had fo long com- 
plained, they would repay this country with every 
conceffion it could reafonable defire. • Th? firft fl:ep 
was to meet them on the ground propofed by their 
petition. This^ would fmoothen at once the path to 
an entire reconciliation, by convincing them that- 
we were no lefs earneft than thcmfelves, in our en-i 
deavours to reftore mutual peace and amity. ' 

It was anfwered, on the other fide, that it was 
utterly incompatible with the right of fovereignty ta 
receive the petition on which the pr<^fent motion, 
was grounded. That vqry reception would be a re- 
linquiftiment ofi fuch claim* To treat with an ille- 
gal affembly of men/.aVowing and juftifying their 
refinance, would be to acknowledge, not only vir- 
tually-, but formally, that they were the proper de« 
puties of the people of whom/they aflum^d the re- 

prereataciotq^ . 
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J^refentatioii. . While they pretended to be fubjefts, 
they could not meet in any other form thSin that 
prefcribed by the conftitution, . 

But the reality was, that whatever their pretences 
might be, their behaviour was the reverie of obe- 
dience and' loyality. While acknowledging the 
right of fupremacy jind controul in the' Britilh le- 
giflatufe, they con^radidted it in the moft effecflual 
manner in all their aftions, by declaring againft the 
exercife of it, whenever it oppofed their factious 
defigns. They refufed t6' admit the declaratory 
ad:, thofe for quartering foldiers, ^nd- eftablilhing 
courts of admiralty. They r^jedted, in fhort, eve- 
ry regulation they difliked and yet infilled on their 
acknowledging the legifl^ture ' fuperintendency of 
Great Britain. What was fuch a condiidl, but an 
affront to the underftanding^ of the Britjfh govern- 
ment ? 

This conduft'of the Americans appeared fo full 
oJF duplicity and prevarication to fome members of 
the Houfe, that they reprefented the' petition as a 
bafe attempt to impofe upon the King and Parlia- 
ment. Covering its intent with fpecious protefla- 
tibns of loyalty on the one hand, the Gongrefs 
had, on the other, filled its apj5eals to the Britifl> 
and Irifh .nation with malicious and falfe infinuati- 
ons againft the'"governmcnt of this country. Th^'* 
loaded th^ Parliament with abufe, denied its law- 
ful authority, and manifeflly flrove to fow dif- 
fention in both kingdoms, and to involve them in 
reciprocal bloodfhed', by inviting the people to 
unite in cfpoufing their caufe, and;in refiftlng the 
authority of th e ftate. 

With -men ivhofe behaviour was fo infldiouS, 
it was imprudent to hold a friendly communication. 
As they had afted the part of traitors, they ought 
to be treated as fuch. It were weaknefs in the ex- 
treme to difTemble the refentment which could not 

fail 
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fail being tfxcited by fuch odious proceedings, arid 
which called for chaftifement without further 
delay- 
After a lotig ^nd violent debate, the motion irt 
fayour of the petition was at laft rejected, by a di- 
yifion of eighty-fi^t, agatrift thirty -three. 

Whik this conteft employed the Uppet Houfe, 
the Lower was filled with no lefs altercation in con- 
fequence of the demands for the fupplies on ac- 
count of the American War* The land tax was 
now to be raifed to four fliilliilgs in the pound.— 
This augmentation occafioned the country gentle- 
men to turn their attention to an objeft that con- 
cerned them in a more particular manner thah any 
other denomination of fubjeds. ' 

They had fupported the cdercive mfeafures againft 
the Colonies, in conftant expedation that a reve- 
nue would arife fronl thence, to leflen the weight 
of the heavy burthens with which this country was 
loaded. Aftuated by this hope, they were willing 
to advance money while they had a profpeft of being 
relieved from exaftions in future, by the contribu- 
tions which were to be drawn from America. 

It was therefore with no fmall furprize ari4 con- 
cern, that they obferved, by the language of mi- 
niftry, that the idea of taxation was in a manner 
abandoned as inexpedient, orimpradicable* They 
declared in confequence, that if that effential ob* 
jeA was relinquiflied, they Ihould alfo recede from 
their attention of granting money for the profecu- 
tion of a conteft, froQi which: no fubftantial benefits 
were fo be derived ; and which was attended with an 
expence which nothing but the well-founded expec- 
tation of large pecuniary emoluments to cortie could 
encourage them to fupporti Unlefs therefore, fueh 
were the motived in view, they could notj eonfift- 
ently with the public intereft, confent to the iricreafe 
of the land tax. 

I Thefe 
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: , TheCe difcontents of the landed .gentfcmen were 
'a ferious alarm, to miniftry. The only method of 
:pacifying them, was a Iblemn aflurdnce that the in- 
tention of obtaining a revenue from America had - 
never been dropped. Whatever language might 
vhavebeen held on this fubjeft, no more was meant^ 
than that in times of fo much trouble and confufion, 
it was not advifeable to mix that with other, caufes 
of diflentioni land clamour in the Colonies ; but 
though abandoned for the prefcnt, the idea fully 
fubfifted in profped. 

. The difpute with America was become more fe- 
irious, and of more importance than it was originally . 
iThe fupremacy of the parent ftate .was now called 
4n queftion :, until this great objeA was afcertained, 
all other confiderations muft remain unfettled; but 
as foon as this was happily terminated, the bufinefs 
of taxation ihould be regularly refumed,'"as a mea- 
Aire which could not be difpenfed with, and without 
-which the fettlenient of the claims of this country 
.would be deficient and incomplete. 

This' cxplaiiatdry anfwer having tranquilifed the 
minds of the country gentlemen, the land tax was 
-fixed at four fhiJlings in the /p6und, by a majority 
of one hundred and eighty-two againft forty-feven. 

The rapidity with which miiniftry carried all the 
aneafures it propofed, did not, however, difcourage 
•dppofition from making, another effort to bring 
about an accommodation between Great Britain and 
its Colonies. The fame gentleman who, during 
the fefEons of the preceding year, had fo vigoroufly, 
though' ineffeftually, introduced a conciliatory pro- 
.pofal, refolved again to make a fimilar attempt. 

The motion to this purpofe was prefaced by a pe* 
-tition from the principle cloathing towns in the 
-county of Wilts. The intent of the petition was 
to counteract another, which had been procured 
for a contradiax}ry purpofe, and to prevent, in the 

peti- 
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petitioner's words, the dreadful effe<3:s which mighf 
arife from fuch mifreprefention being conveyed to 
Parliament. It deprecated, in the mod feeling and 
folemn manner, the miferies of a civil war, and en- 
treated the HoUfe to adopt fuch meafures, as might 
reftore the affeiftionate intercourfe between England 
and the Colonies. 

Mr. Burke, the mover of this conciliatory bill, 
exerted himfelf on this occafion with . his ufual in* 
genuity of eloquence ; and left no argument un* 
employed, on which the fubjeft would admits 

He reprefented, with great force of. language, 
the violent temper of the times, and the imputation 
of want of zeal and patriotifm, which thofe men 
lay under, who recommended lenity, and endea^ 
voured to avert, by peaceable meafures, the ruinous 
confequences of an oppofite condud. 

Three different plans, he obferved, were now in 
contemplation for terminating the prefent diftur- 
bances. The firft was, war and conqueft; thefe- 
cond, war accompanied with treaty ; the third, 
peace and confeffion. He examined the means by 
which the war was to be carried on in America the 
next campaign, and reprefented them as inadequate 
to the end propofed. He reprobated the idea of 
having recourfe to plunder and defolation, in order 
to compel the enemy to fubmit. This he faid^ 
would irritate, but never conquer ; it would pro— 
■duce hatred and animofity ; but never had, nor ever 
;could induce a people to become fubjeds to 
another. 

Heafferted, that their was no probability of fuc- 
cefs in the various arrangements that were propofed. 
They had received the fandion of no proper autho- 
rity : no military or naval officer had given an opi- 
nion in their favour ; and feveral of the mofl emi- 
nent in both departments, had difapproved of them. 
As no man of military experience would vouch for 

the 
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€hc fufficienfty pf the forct, none of thofe .who 
^re cofnmiffioned to furniih it witH fupplies, 
would snfy^cr for its fubfiftence from the moment 
it left tht fca cx)afL This would efFediually prevent 
itt opeiatibniw 

He neit adverted to the mixture of war . and 
treaty ; and condemned it as tending to fruitlefs de- 
lays, and produAive of nothing certain and conclu* 
five. It were nugatory to fend out pardons to peo- 
|>Jc who had neither appHed for, aor V^ould accept, 
of riiem* Did mihiftry/ imagine that nothing was 
wanting but an amnefty t6 reftore peac6 in America ? 

He reprobated, with great feverity, the difcro- 
tionairy power vefted in Ctjmmiffioners, 6f granting 
gbncril^- or particular pardons, in fuch manner, an4 
to fuch- peffons only, a$ thfey Iho'uid thihk proper, 
without any direaion for their government, on the 
one hand, or conditions fpecified as neceflary to be 
^kbierved 6ri the other. 

After reprefedting the preceding fyfteihs as ineffi- 
cacioiis, iie brought forwards the piari he had frito>- 
ed upon this bccafion ; ahd which was'founded upofl. 
the idea of conceiDBoa' previous to treaty ; he ia- 
^fted upon the immediate neceifity of making con- 
jcieffiohs: thd fooner they were m^e, the better 
grace would accompany them. SUch a meafurc 
wotdd obviate the tedibufnefs incideilt. to trea- 
ties, would be morecohfiftent with the dignity Of 
Parliament, and conciliate the Colonies mucii 
iborier than conceffions arifing from ftipulkioas. 

The firft objed in view, ought to bt to regaiji 
the confidence of the Colbniftfe, which had been ut- 
terly loft by the condu^i obferved towards them 
during the laft ten years. Parliamentary interpo* 
fition could alone reftore it, by becoming fecurity 
for government, and fettling matters on a- conftitu- 
clonal foundation. ^ 

. Vol- IL No. 9. H Th§ 
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The right of taxation having occafioned the pre^ 
fent difpute, it was a concern to be adjufted prevw 
oufly to all others. In order to have a clear percept 
tion of the true relation, which the>Britifli Parlia- 
ment bore to the Colonies, he oWerved that it ought 
to be confidered not as* the reprefentative, but as 
the fovereignof America. In this light taxation 
•was no part of fovereighty ; but ought to be exer* 
cifed folely by the authority of thofe who are to be 
taxed, in the fame manner as the people of Eng- 
land authorife their reprefentatives in Parliament. 

'He preffed, in the moft urgent manner, the ne- 
-ccffity of relinquifhjng entirely the claim of taxa- 
tion ; which, indeed, was no longer tenable in the 
circumftances this country had been placed by the 
injudicioufnefs of people in power. There was no 
idilhonour, however, inanyfortof fettlement of do- 
.nieftic quarrels. Englifhmen fliould not ftand upon 
''punftilios among themfelves ; and would incur iefs 
difgrace by yielding an hundred points to each 
other, in order to procure a termination of their 
inteftine feuds, than by giving up a fingle point to 
•a foreign enemy. Butunlefs due conceffions were 
•made in time to pur people in the Colonies, of our 
own accord, there was much danger that we ihould 
make them at laft through compulfion^ 
• The bill he had framed for the purpofe of conci- 
liation, was upon the- model of the famous ftatute 
made in the thirty-fifth year of Edward the Firft, 
by which the Crown renounced the taxing of the 
fubjeft without confent. of Parliament. He Ihowed 
the refemblance of the difputes between king and 
people abqut taxation at that time, to thofe that 
fubfifted at prefent between the Britifli Parliament 
iaiid the Colonies. The claims of the Crown then, 
were the fame as thofe of Parliament now, and the 
ppmplaifits remedied by that ftatute, iimilar to 
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€hofe which the prefent bill was intended to re- 
move. 

Here, therefore, was a precedent of the higheft 
authority, to guide men in the labyrinth wherein 
they were fo unhappily involved. The Crown had 
been, antecedently to that ftatute, in the praftice 
of levying money upon the people, by its foie aur 
thority ; and vindicated it by the fame reafons now 
alledged by Parliament in fupport of the like claim 
over America. The King, it was then argued, be-' 
ing charged with'the protedlion of the realm,^iiuft 
of courfe be provided with the means requifite for 
that purpofe ; and it would be inconfiftent to com^- 
Hiit the firft to his care, without trufting him alfo 
with the fecond. l[pon this ground the right of' 
taxation was maintained as inherent in the Crown. 
But with all thefe clamis and reafonings on his fide, 
this power of taxing was explicitly and folemnly 
given up by as great and wife a monarch as ever* 
fat on the Engliih throne. . ' 

It was very remarkable that this ftatute contained- 
nothing tending in any wife to afFcft'thc royal pre- 
rogative in other matters. The prefervation of its- 
other branches was owing, probably, to the furren- 
der of this obnoxious one. The bill in queftion 
was perfectly conformable to the fpirit of that fta- 
tute. Great Britain ft.opd in the place of the crown ; 
America in that of the fubjedt. The circumftances 
attending the relation in both inftances, were fuffi- 
ciently alike to juftify his making the one a prece- 
dent for the other in the cafe of taxation. 

He then enumerated the particulars of the bill ; 
which were a renunciation of the exercife of taxa- 
tion, without entering into the queftion of right. 
A refer vat ion of the power of levying duties fqr the 
regulation of commerce ; but the money fo raifed 
was to be at the difpofal of the General Aflembly in 
whofe diftri^ft it was levied; It - empowerejd* the 
Hz Crow« 
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Crown to call a General Meeting, or Congrefs of thia^ 
Colonies, whenever it was judged expedient. The 
afts of which were to be binding upon all. The 
4uties laid on them in the year fixty-feven, with 
the late coercive and penal laws, were to be repealed. 
An adt of amnefty was to pafs on their laying down 
their arms within a certain time. All reveniie in 
future was to confift of free gifts, as in England. 

The objections to this bill were, that it gave tea 
xpuch away from Great Britain, and yet too little ta 
iktisfy the Colonies. Their claims included not? 
only the refcinding of the declaratory 2l&, and the. 
Others paffed fince the year iixty -three, but all thc^ 
r.cvenue laws made from the time when the afl: o^ 
Trade was pafled, to the prefent period. They ob- 
je&ed to all regulations for the exprefs purpofe oif 
revenue ; but the bill extended no further back 
than the year fixty-feven. To coincide fully witl^ 
the demands of America, it ought to have reached 
as far as the feventy-fecond year of the laft century, 
Neither iiid t^ie bill: give them relief in the cafe of 
Admiralty Courts, of which they fo much com- 
plained ; and which, though altered in fome of theic 
forms, wer^ as old as the aft of Navigation itfelf* 
The bill, in order to be complete, Ihould fatisfy 
them in that, and in all other matters which they 
oonfidered as grievances. 

The bill did not beftow liberally enough- with 
one hand, and lavifhed too mqch with the other^ 
by giving up rights which had never been quef-^ 
tioned until the prefent conteft. It affigned the du-< 
ties to be collefted for the regulation of commerce, 
to the difpofal of the refpedtive Aflemblies, as if 
levied by their authority : this was, in a manner, 
acknowledging that Parliament had improperly ia* 
terfered in difpofing of their revenue, and was a 
virtual repeal c^ every ftatute for its difpofal, made 
fiqce the a<t of Trade, 

It 
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It was infifted upon, at the fame time, that as a 
J)lan of accommodation had been marked out in the 
fpeech from the Throne, it would be difrefpcftful 
to the Crown, and tend to diminiih the confidence 
of Parliament in the miniftry that advifed that plan> 
to prefer another to it, unlefe it were laid afide by 
the fame authority that framed or recommended it* 

Befides the foregoing arguments, others were alfd 
alledged, to prove that all endeavours of reconci- 
^iation Were fruitlefs in the prefent temper of the 
Americans. Coercion. ,.alone was the medium^ 
whereby any ufefj^r purpofe could be efFefted* 
The repeated propofals in order to bring about a re* 
itoratioti of peace and amity between Great BritaiA 
«nd the Colonifts, had only hardened thefe, and in- 
creafcd their audacity. While they faW us perpc* 
tually bufied in devifing fchemes of this nature^ 
they would mtoft Certainly conclude that we were 
confcious of more internal debility than miniftry 
^were willing to own, and that unlefs this were the 
cafe, fo proud and haughty a people would not be 
fo ready to ftoop to fo mu^h condelcenfion. 

No debate had for a long time been fupported 
with greater energy and vigour. Both parties dif- 
played on this occafion uncommon eloquence aiid 
•abilities : it did not terminate till four in the morn- 
ing; when the previous queftion being put, the 
tnotion was negatived by a majority of two hundred 
-and ten, to one hundred and fivCi 

Some days after the rejeftion of this famous bill, 

•another ^Vas brought into Parliament, prohibiting 

all intercourfe with the Thirteen United Colonies* 

All American property, at fca, or in harbour, was 

declared lawful prize to the officers and companies 

of the King's velfelsk It empowered the Crown to 

•appoint commiffioners, with authority to grant 

pardons to individuals, to inquire into general 

tod particular grievances, to determine . whether 

H 3 |>arc 
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part or ttie whole of a Colony were returned to tllat 
flate of obedience which entitled them to the King** 
protedtion> and to take off the reftridlions of the 
billj as they thought proper. 
. A bill of this kind, roufed immediately the ut- 
moft fury of oppofition. Were thefe, it was alked, 
the terms of reconciliation held out to the Colonies^ 
as an inducement to return to their allegiance ? Such 
a bill was a radical deftrudlion of all hopes of ac- 
commodation- Britain and America muft now pre- 
pare for abfolute eonqueft, or total independency. 
We had renounced all government over them, but 
that of the fword ; and they muft now feek protec- 
tion from our rage, under the ihelter of fome fa- 
reign power. Their merchant Ihips would now be 
converted into privateers ; the feas would fwarm 
with them ; and our trade in all parts^ efpecially in 
the Weft Indies, would become expofed to their 
depredations. 

Offers of pardon, and of being reftored to free- 
dom of trade, were made to a people who fcorned 
the one, and had determined to lofe the other, ra- 
ther than fubmit to the injundtions laid upon them. 
But miniftry Ihould not imagine that the ports of 
America would remain fliut ; they would be thrown 
open to all nations ; all ftates and potentates would 
be invited to eftablifli an intercourle with them : — 
And would none accept ,the invitation? Did mini- 
ftry flatter itfelf, that of fo many ill-wiihers to Bri- 
tain, none would beftir themfelves on this occafion ? 
No man that was not guilty of wilful ignorance^ 
could harbour a moment's doubt, that> this bill 
would prove a fignal to all the enemies of Grreat 
Britain, to unite their councils and their arms for 
the furtherance of that ruin into which flie was now 
precipitating herfelf, equally to -their fatisfadtioa 
and amazement*. 
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In iupport of this bill it was alledged, that it had 
hot altered the nature of things* America was al- 
teady at war with Great Britain, and refolved td 
profeeute itJjy fea, as well as by land, in the fameJ 
manner as ourfelves* We were compelled by the 
circumftances of diftance and fituation, to carry on 
the war on both elements* Were the Americans 
kft the liberty of navigation, thay would be fup- 
plied with thofe means of defence which it was out - 
intention to intercept^ by making capture of theif 
veffelsi The more vigorous and extenfive our ope- 
rations, the fooner hoftilities would.be at an end.— ^ 
Miftaken lenity would only lengthen the duration 
of war, and prevent us from improving thofe oppor-. 
trinities of fuccefs, which would naturally arife from' 
embracing every poffible means of diftrelEng the 
enemy. 

' The bill was neceffarily fevere ; otherwife it 
Would not anfwer the point propofed, which was 
coercion. But its efFefts would not be felt by fuch. 
as chofe to avoid them. Whoever fubmitted, was 
that inflaiit delivered from all apprehenfions on that 
account. Obedience, or chaftifement, were now 
placed before the Americans for their choice.—^ 
Every Colony, and every individual on the conti- 
nent was invited to peace and reconciliation. AH 
that Was requefted, was an acknowledgment of the 
fcrvereignty of Great Britain, and a proportionable 
contribution towards the common exigencies of thcl* 
empire. Let this.be granted, and we became their 
.friends and proteftors. ^ 

Great apprehenfions were pretended for our plan* 
ters in the Weft Indies, and our merchants trading* 
thither 5 but they had little reality, and wereprin-t 
cipally held out toexeitc complaints dgainft go- 
vernment, and to reprefent miniftry as guilty of 
imprudence arid mal-adminiftration. Was it any 
ways pr€>babk^ that America^ notorioufly deficieiiii 
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ill fo many cffential refaurces, without a navy, or 
a fingle Ihip of any eonfiderable force, her coaft^^ 
and ports at the command of our fleets, could face 
the power of Britain at fea ? Were we^anting ia 
Ihips to defend our trade and pofleffions xn th€ Weft: 
Indies from the attacks of America ?. 

Foreign Princes and nations were brought inta 
the lift of thofe apprehenfions that were entertained 
on out account : but the fituation of fuch as were 
moft to be guarded againft, would probably lead 
them to look with no gracious eye on the coiidudi: 
of our people in* America. They too had Colo- 
nies, and would not, from motives of the eleareii 
intereft, rejoice at th« revolt of ours. . Precedents 
of this kind were long khown ta be contagious ; it 
was not therefore from thofe powers we had ma\C'^. 
Tolent intentions to apprehend. 

The eftablifhment of an independent empire iif 
America, wa3, on many accounts, an object of fe- 
rious tontemplation to all the. European ftates that- 
had pofieffions in that part of the^ world^r Hew fai 
the confcqueHces ef fuch a revolution might extend^ 
was a great cjucJftion among politicians^ Ta lay 
»othing of the pernicious exampk of fuch sTdefec-* 
tion from th=e parent ftate, the people newly emer- 
ged from dependency, would, in aU probability, no€ 
vemain latisfied with theke new condixion*^ They 
wouldy with all that en^ufiafm which always ac^ 
companies freih acquired Uberty,^ endeavour to ex-^ 
tend their power. This would render them very- 
dangerous neighbours,, and oblige all people fituoK 
ted on their borders,, either to harmonife with their 
<Jefigns, or to oppofe them with force,> J£ the firft 
of thefe happened, it would be hard ta tell wheier 
this complying difpofitipa would end*- In aU liloe** 
lihood, the communication of their &eedom wouki 
gain them numbers of partilans, and they wbuldba 
jxuned by fuch multitudes^ that nothing but a ppwer.^ 

ful 
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fiil oppofition would put a (lop to their encroa'cb- 
ments. This being the cafe, wa^ it not incumbent 
on thofe who forefaw the probability of thefe ievents, 
to obviate them by the only effedtuial method that 
offered, which was to difcourage the rebelliprt 
broke out in the Colonies belonging to Great Bri* 
tain, and by no means to moleft that power white 
employed in its fuppreffion. 

Oppofition having complained, that in its pre- 
fent form, the bill was an irrecoucileable mixture 
of war and conciliation : it was anfwercd> that there 
could be no contradidlion in holding out threats of 
iHrar, and offers of peace. It was the ufual ftile 
among all powers ax variance ; they were alterna- 
tives indifpenfibly conne<fted in fuch cafes. Had 
nothing been denounced but hodJilities, then indeed 
^ fajr opening would have been given to condemn 
the minifterial plan ; but as the proffer of peace ac- 
<;ompanied the denunciation of war, the laws of ho- 
uont and of humanity had been equally obferved^ 
mnd the bill was unimpeachable in that refpe<ft. 

The claufe for vefting the property of the feizure^ 
ih the ofiicers and Ihips companies, of the aavy, 
tvas combated by oppK^tion nolefs ftrenuoully,— 
Such a nieafure> it was faid, would be highly dif- 
gcaceful to the gentlen>en in that line of public fer- 
vice- It tended to diveft them pf all fentirnents of 
honour^ and to fill their minds with no other ideas 
but thofe of fpoil and plunder* Such motives were 
♦nly fit for pirates, and flimild be carefully pre- 
vented from influencing our naval officers. An aU 
lurcnient of this kind, while it corrupted thee prin** 
ci{^9 even of the fuperior claffes of the Ravy, would 
*coavert the common men into the moft unfeel- 
ing robbers. When once they had been aiUtho- 
rifed and ufed to ftrip without remorfe their coun- 
trymen and fellow-fubje<fts, they would lofe that 
^g^rncfs. againfl a foreign enemy which had hi- 
therto 
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thertobeen their peculiar charadteriftic, and whiclf 
^lone Ihould be tolerated in men of fo daring a dif- 
pofition. They' would become habituated to ra- 
pine and to theft, and exercife it indifcriminately 
on all that came in their way. The extintiion of 
national pride, and patriotic ardour againft the foes 
of England, would be the fure confequence of fuch 
a regulation. When people have once accuftomed 
themfelves to be chiefly guided by fordid views, 
they quickly forget all others, and are intent uport 
nothing that does not come recommended in the. 
ihape of lucre. 

Another objeft of condemnation from the fame 
quarter, was the extraordinary power lodged in the 
difcretionary management of the commiffioners*— ' 
It was reprefented to be of fuch a nature, as could 
not, confifljent with the fpirit of a free government, 
be trufted to any fubjeAs. The conftitution of thisr 
country invefted the fovereign with it occafionally,- 
but his miniflers were refponfible for his exercife of 
it. Without the fanction of any precedent for fa 
uncommon a deviation from the due forms of law, 
this bill conferred on the commiffioners a degree of 
power which was refufed to the Crown rtfelf* 

In the courfe of the various arguments and me-* 
thods of reafoning employed againft this celebrated 
bill, -no few farcafms were thrown out againft it.— - 
Among others, it was obferved by one of its ftaunch- 
eft oppofers, that the guardian genius of America 
had this day prefided with full influence in the midft 
of the Britifti councils. He had infpired the mea- 
fures that had been refolved upon by th(^ who di-^ 
refted the affairs of this country* They were evi-* 
dently calculated to anfwer all the purpofes which- 
the moft violent Americans^ and their moft zealous 
adherents could propofe, by inducing the people iw . 
our Colonies to unite in the moft . inflexit^ deter-^ 
miiiation to caft oS^ alt dependence on this govern-*^ 

i meat^ 
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ment, and to eflablifli a free and independent flate 
of their own. He therefore moved that the title of 
the bill Ihould be altered, and worded in fuch a 
manner as Ihould exprefs its real intent and mean- 
ing ; in which cafe he was of opinion, it fhould be 
ftiled a bill for carrying more. effedtually into exe- 
cution the refolves of Congrefs. 

After a long and vehement altercation, the mor 
tion for the bill was carried, by one hundred and 
ninety-two votes, againft fixty-four. \ 

In the Houfe of Lords, the oppofition to this bill 
was no lefs keen and fevere. Every part of it was 
adverted to with great flrength and freedom of ar- 
gument and examination. It was reprobated as nei- 
ther equitable, expedient, or politic. It ranked the 
Aniericans among foreign nations, by the hoftile de- 
clarations it contained againft the people and pro- 
perty of that country. It drew a line of feparatioa 
between Great Britain and its Colonies, and led the 
way to that difmemberment of the empire which 
people had fo long apprehended would be the final 
iffue of this fatal difpute. The immenfe ocean that 
lay between the continent of America and the Ihores 
of Britain, would now fix at laft the boundaries pi 
both ftates ; and there would henceforth be two na- 
tions of Engliflimen, the European, and the Ame- 
rican. ' , 

Thefe were events at which pofterity would be 
ftruck with amazement, when they reflefted on the 
obftinacy of thofe who brought them about, and 
the facility with which they might have been pre- 
vented. This bill completed the meafure of that 
ieverity which refufed to liften to: the reprefenta- 
tions of a people, who perfifted, in fpite of ilJL 
treatment, to call themfelves the fubjedts of Great 
Britain ; and who implored its clemency to fufpend 
thefword lifted to ft r ike them, till one more hear- 
ing had been granted them. It was a bill framed ifi 

the 
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the hour of fatality to Britain. It created a heW 
country and a new nation ; it planted them in thaC 
Vatt region where once flood the one half of the Bri- 
tiffi empire ; it gave them new inclination? and new 
interefts;^it taught them to look upon what re- 
mained of that empire, as their moft dangerous and 
inveterate fo&, and to league themfelves with all its 
enemies. 

Among the various claufes of this bill, none was 
treated with fo much acrimony as that by whicK 
the people belonging to the American veffels, When 
captured, were indifcriminately compelled, without 
diftinftion of perfons, to ferve as common failors 
in the Britiih Ihips of war. It was defcribed as aa 
vinpardonable excefs of feverity. Such a compul- 
lion upon prifoners, was unprecedented in any cafe 
of war, or even of rebellion, among civilized 
nations. 

The minifterial anfwer to thefe^ and a multipli- 
city df other charges, was, that the treafonable dc- 
figns and proceedings of the Americans were a fuf- 
ficient vindication for the Contents of this bill* 
Their own intentions were no lefs inimical towards 
' this country, and they were at this hour devifing, 
■with equal eagernefs, at leaft, in what manner they 
tould moft efFcftually diftrefs this nation, without 
fufFering themfelves to be arretted by any ideas of 
the calamities our people would endure in Gonfe* 
quence of their meafures. The war was now be- 
come an ofTenfive one on both (ides ; and nothing 
would betray more weaknefs and imbecility on ouf 
part, than to refrain from taking advantage of our 
enemy, who certainly had fliown an equal difpo* 
fition to improve all fuch as lay within his reach. 

It was with great propriety that the bill vefted in 
the people of the navy, the captures they fhould 
make upon the Americans. It would induce that 
'brave and ufeful body of men, to exert thclmfelves 

witk 
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with all poffible afthuty ; and woul4 contribute to 
annoy the enemy more efficacioufly than any other 
expedient. 

There w^s more appearance than reality in th« 
hardfliip fo much complained of, the compelling 
American failors to ferve on board our men of war. 
Was it not much lefs rigorous than to confine them 
in prifon ? They would not fare worfe than our owu 
feamen ; they would be rated on the Ihip's books^ 
and receive the fame pay and emoluments as the 
others ;. many of whom were prefled in the liervicc 
full as much againft their inclinations. 

it was an eafy matter to aggravate evils by ela- 
borate defcriptions ; but allowing that we were at 
the eve of much mifchicf,. Britain had, with unr 
daunted fpirit, fubmitted, at various epochas, to 
great diftreffes in fupport of her intereft and repur 
tation. True it was, we were engaged in a civil 
confliA with a people who were a part of ourfelves ; 
but did we mean fuddenly to come to a rctraftatioa 
of all that we had done, or determined to do upoa 
this occafion ? If fo, we might fearch the recprds 
of all natrons without finding a precedent. But if 
we ftill; perfifted in a. regular purfuit, of what the 
conftitutional wifdoni and authority of the beft go- 
vernment upon earth, Jiad, after the moft free an4 
mature deliberation agreed upon, we Ihould, onc^ 
for all, lay afide thefe idle difcuffions about things 
the nature of which could not be altered, and whicli 
only ferved to embroil us, and to prevent that union 
off fcnfe and fpirit^ which, would enable us to fee 
the folly of being divided amongft >ourfelves, in 
favour of thpfc who were clofely united againft us ; 
and to fumaion th^t immenfe ftock of ftrength an4 
courage, which, if properly directed, and afting 
with unanimity and fidelity, would triumph over 
much more formidable enemies than thofe we had 
flow to encounter^ 

In 
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In the courfe of this famous debate, it was ob- 
ferved by a great law lord, that the queftion of ori- 
ginal right or wrong, wa* not fo much to be attend- 
ed to, as the indifpenfible neceflity of felf-defence : 
we were now engaged in a war, and muft exert our- 
felves to profecute it with fuccefs. The criticalnefs 
of our circumflances compelled us to fight. The 
laconic fpeech, which a Scotch General in the army 
of Guftavus Adolphus made to his foldiers on the 
point of battle, was precifely applicable to our fitu- 
ation. Pointing to the enemy, " See you thofe 
men,'* faid he ; *^" kill them, my lads, or they will 
kill you/' . . . . • 

After aconteftation that lafted till midnight, and 
was fupported with remarkable vigour on both fides, 
the motion for the commitment of this bill was car-» 
ried by a divifion of feventy-eight to nineteen. 

It was followed by a proteft of unufual length, 
and great energy, wherein it underwent a feverc 
fcrutiny. A minute inveftigation was made of 
fevery obnoxious part, and no cenfures were fpared 
of which it was thought deferving. 

Notwithflanding the difcouragement which was 
neceflfarily produced by thefe continual and prodi- 
gious majorities in favour of minifterial meafures, 
and the conftant rejeftion of every propofal of a 
conciliatory tendency, the fame gentleman who fol- 
lowed Mr. Burke laft feffion in making an effort of 
this kind, renewed his attempt in the prefent as he 
had done. 

Xhe plan of accommodation npw propofed by 
^r, flartley, did not much differ from his former, 
pnd was framed on the fame principle. He was of 
ppinion. that the fentiments of Adminiftration, and 
thofe or the Congrefs were not fo widely diftant as 
was imagined. The former feeming to relax con-^ 
iiderably in the article of taxation, and the latter 
acknowledging the fuperintendency of* Parliament. 
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The principal parts of his plan, were a fufpen- 
fioq of hoftilities ; an injunftion to the Colonies to 
jpftablilh a trial by jury in criminal cafes, in favour 
of their Haves. On their compliance with this, as 
a teft of their obedience, all the obnoxius laws re- 
lating to them fince the year fixty-three, were to be 
repealed, and an adt of general indemnity was to 
pafs. After this reftoration of tranquility, letters 
of requifition Ihould, as heretofore, be fent to the 
.different Colonies, for the fupplies neceffary for 
their government and defence. 

An anfwer was given to this propolal, by whicBi 
it was intimated that all others would be equally 
fruitlefs. Motions of this kind, it was faid, had 
been frequently made, and the fubje<fk of them fuf- 
ficiehtly debated. But until the meafures propofed 
from the Throne, had undergone a trial, it would 
be improper to admit of any others. Thefe mo- 
tions did not correfpond with the fenfe of a great 
majority of the Houfe. There was no certainty 
jhat if they were accepted on our part, the Ame- 
-ricans would be alfo inclined to accede to them. 
Sovereignty and taxation went hand in hand ; and 
it ought not to be fuppofed, that while this coun- 
try claimed the firft, it could confifiently relinquilh 
(he laft. 

While this conciliatory motion was rcjefted in 
fo decifive a manner, a favourable reception was 
given to a petition from the Colony of Nova Scotia, 
prefented in confequence of the minifters concilia- 
tory propofition during the laft feffion. It was in- 
tended by thofe who had promoted it, to ferve as 
a precedent for the other Colonies. It came fepa- 
rately from one, which was the mode recommended 
by miniftry : it propofed to raife a revenue in the 
Colony, under the direOrion of Parliament. The 
amount would riot have been confiderable ; but it 
would have eftabliihed the right. - The petition 
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was therefore received by adminiftration, and a day 
appointed to take it into confideratioh. 

The method df granting a revenue propofed by 
this Colony, was to pay a certain fixed fum in the 
hundred on the importation of foi*eign goods- By 
this regulation the revenue would always bear a due 
proportion to the wealth and confurtiption of the 
Colony. The rate of this duty was to be afcertained 
by Parliament, arid to remain unalterably fixed: 
the only regulation to be allowed in fubfcqucncc^ 
was to make the duty correfpond with the compat- 
lative value of money at the time the rates were 
fettled. 

Oppofition contended, that the former revenue, 
.which was to ceafe on the prefent taking place, wafe 
much fuperior to it. That no Province had coft 
iTiore to government, nor had produced lefs than 
Nova Scotia. A diminution of the duties it paid, 
ought, ther^ort^.by no means to be fufFered. That 
the offering, of a revenue on the minifterial plan 
from fo inconfiderable a Colony, was hardly worth 
JParliamentary notice, as it might very juftly be fuf«- 
pedted to proceed from the influence of itsmilitarj^ 
gpvernment. 

;. Miniftry replied, that the fmallnefs of the fum t# 
be raifed was not to be confidered as an objeftion* 
It was to be proportioned to the abilities of the Pro- 
vince, and would increafe together with them.-^fc 
That an augmentation on the fame principle in the 
other Colonies, would foon be produ&ive of a con* 
fiderable revenue : that ^he example given by this 
province was an objcA of great moment, and 
ought to be duly encouraged ; that the accepting 
of a moderate income from this Colony, would 
convince the others that we did not mean to load 
them with heavy burthens. 

For thefe reafons, a poundage duty of eight in 
the kuiadredi was agreed to be laid on all articles 
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J:liat were iiot the produce of the Britiih dominions^ 
either in Europe, or in America, and to be at the 
difpofal of Parliament. On the formal fettlement 
bf this matter, all' other taxes and duties were to 
ceafe in that Colony, fuch only excepted as regu- 
lated commerce; the produce of which was to be 
carried to the account of the Province. 

In confequence of this compliance with the con* 
ciliatory propofal, an admittance into this colony 
was permitted of fome foreign goods diredtly from 
the placie of their growth. This was done with the 
view of engaging the other Colonies to accede to 
this propofal, from a profped: of the enlargement 
of their trade. Other arrangements were alfo iA 
contemplation, to bring this bufinefs to (lability and 
perfection, as great hopes were formed it would 
prove a model of future taxation, and an incitement 
to obedience, by the benefits with which it was ac- 
companied* 

Had this tranfadtion not happened fo late, it is 
ftot improbable that it would have effedlually con* 
tributed to a pacification, by leading the way to 
conformity with the plan propofed by miniftry. It 
was thought by impartial people to be highly be- 
neficial to the Colonies, and yet that it would, iri 
due time^ yield abundantly to the parent ftate.— • 
But the'fpirit of difcontent and diffention was grdwa 
fo ftrong, that no confiderations whatever were able 
to refifl: it* After beftowing much toil and atten-* 
tion upon this fubjedt, the variety of others that 
arofe daily, very different from this one, and tend- 
ing all to defeat the arrangements it had produced } 
and the difficulties of every denomination that were 
now prefBng inceffantly upon the miniftry, put art 
entire end to this fcheme, and to all further expec- 
tation of bringing forward any other of the fame 
tendency. 
' Vol* II. No. lo, 1 But 
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But even this compliance of Nova Scotia wit^ 
the defires of miniftry, was attended with circutn-*- 
fiances which plainly indicated, the peopk of that 
Colony were not free from that difpofition to com* 
plain, which charadterifed the whole continent.— 
The petition they had prefented, contained a nu- 
merous lift of grievances, of which they intreated 
the redrefs with no lefs earneftnefs, though not fo 
much warmth of expreflion as marked the remon- 
ftrances from the other Colonies. A compliance 
with the requefts of this petition was implied as a 
condition of that obedience which was expefted 
from them in the pvefent inftance, and feemed to be 
confidered by them as neceffary to infure a perma- 
nent connexion, and to retain the afFedions of the 
people, which, it was infinuated, depended on this 
proof of readinefs in Parliament to oblige them^^— 
Miniftry was alfo reminded of the cuftomary requi* 
iitions made when fupplies were wanted from the 
Colonies. Thus the petition, except in the men* 
tion of a ftated revenue, differed nothing from thofe 
that had been prefented from the other Colonies. 

The relinquiftiment of this bufinefs was a necef- 
fary ccfnfequence of the multiplicity of greater ob- 
jects that now took up the whole time and attention 
of minifters. Oppofition was compofed of men of 
the moft eminent abilities, and they were indefati- 
gable in their endeavours to expofe the conduA of 
miniftry, and to prove it inconfiftent with policy, 
and totally ruinous to the aftairs of the kingdom. . 

Among the various objects againft which they now 
Feb. 29, levelled their cenfurc, were the treaties under 
i/?^* confideration for hiring foreign auxiliaries, 
in the profecution of the war againft America^ 

The Landgrave of Heire Caffel, the Duke of 
Brunfwick, and other German Princes^ had agreed 
to furnilli them. Their total anioufitcd to ieven- 
ttcn thoufand men. They were reprefented as 

troops 
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troops equal to any in Europe for the regularity of 
their difcipline. They had ferved in the laft gene- 
^ral war, and might in every refped: challenge the 
appellation of veterans. 

The reafons afUgned by miniftry for applying to 
Germany in the prefent infiance, was the abfolute 
impradticability, from feveral caufes, of railing a 
fufficiency of men within the realm for the purpo- 
fes in agitation. But were this feafible, ftill they 
would be raw and unfkilful, and from their habits 
of life, unable to undergo the hardlhips of war with 
the fame degree of vigour as men inured to military 
fatigues, and whofe conftitutions were hardened by- 
long fervice* 

An additional motive was, that in a commercial 
country, fuch as Great iBritain^ the prefervation of 
the human fpecies was more peculiarly to be ftudied^ 
on account of the infinite variety of ways in which 
it is continually employed* Commerce and manu- 
faftures required a prodigious number of hand?, 
and could not poffibly fpare them for the purpofes 
of war. It was only in large and populous coun*- 
tries, deftitute of.trade^that foldiers could be pro* 
cured, without detrimenting-the ftate ; and it was 
for that reafon application was made to the fove- 
reigns of thofe countries from which Britain had 
already been furnilhed with troops on former emer^ 
gencies. When the war was at an end, they would 
be difmifled, and the expence would ceafc ; where- 
as, if the levies were made among us, it would ftill 
be neceflary, on the termination of hoftilities, t^ 
provide for the half-pay of confiderable numbers. 

The treaties for obtaining thefe auxiliaries, had, it 
was faid, been condudted with all the judicioufnefs 
and'caution that coulci be ufed in cafes of this difficult 
nature. The neceffity of the times was fuch, that 
troops muft be obtained, at whatever price they 
might cpft . In this refpedt, however, nothing exor^^ 
I 2 bitant 
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bitant had been demanded : the terms were the fame 
as thofe upon which we had formerly been fur- 
nilhed with troops from the famq quarter. Thofc 
who were competent judges in thefe matters, al- 
lowed, that all expences confidered, thefe foreign 
forces would coft the nation lefs than levies made 
in this country. 

Oppofition, on the other hand, denied the vali- 
dity of all thefe different affertions. The necefiity 
pleaded by miniftry, was founded on their own con- 
duct. They had entangled themfelves in perplexi- 
ties ; and now that the people of this country re- 
fufed to extricate them from the effefts of their im- 
prudence, they applied for help to foreigners. Such 
was the interpretation that Europe would put on 
the difficulty they acknowledged in procuring aflift- 
ance at home. Was it probable that in fo populous 
a nation, a few thoufands could not be raifed 
throughout the vaft extent of land it inhabited^ 
without bringing immediate diflrefs on commerce ? 
The very fufpenfion of the trade between Great 
Britain and the Colonies, would afford a greater 
number than was now demanded ; and all the world 
knew that a very Ihort fpace of time would be re- 
quired to train them fufficiently to face people wha 
were no more veterans than themfelves. But the 
fadt was, that minifterial meafures were fo unpopu- 
lar, that the generality of people were utterly uh- 
willing to countenance them. 

Objeftions were made to feveral parts of the trca« 
ties with the above mentioned Princes.. The levy 
money was feven pounds ten fliillings a man ; a» 
tinreafonable price for a foldier in a country where 
they, are fo che;^ as in Germany. A large fub- 
fidy was to be paid to thofe Princes, and to be 
continued after the return of their troops. From? 
the computation of thefe and other contingencies^ 
it was infilled that a thoufand Gernwns would coft 

more 
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tnorc than fifteen hundred men levied in Britain* 
But what gave the moft olTence, was, that twelve 
thoufand of thefe foreigners, the Heffians, were to 
remain under the fole command and controul of 
their own General. 

It was replied by miniftry, that however great 
the expence might be reprefented, one happy cir- 
cumftance attended it ; which was, that it would 
not be lading. A body of fuch excellent foldiers, 
as the 'German auxiliaries were univerfally acknow- 
ledged to be, added to fuch brave troops as our own, 
would furely prove more than equal to the redud:ion 
of .America, and the termination of the war in one 
fingle campaign. Some indeed were fo fanguine, 
as to affert that fo formidable a power would, by 
its very appearance, put an end to all refiftance. 
All Europe could not outmatch, in military merit, 
the numerous body of men that would aft under 
the banners of Britain in America. It was by adopt- 
ing fuch meafures, that matters there would foon 
be brought to a conclufiom It was expenfive, but 
it would be fpeedy and decifive ; and therein true 
policy confided. 

Allowing that fomething more might be given, 
reckoning man for man, we Ihould confider, that in 
the one inftance we paid our money for a meer re- 
.cruit, but in the other we procured a real foldier. 

To this it was replied by oppofition, that neither 
the force we had collected at fo immenfe a coft, and-- 
in which we fo highly confided, nor any other we 
ihould be able to employ in the profecution of this 
war, would conclude it with fuch facility and fpeed 
as miniftry had flattered themfelves. The fituat on 
and local circumftances of America, made a con- 
queft of it impradticable in fo fmall a compafs of 
time as one, or even two campaigns. Such was the 
opinion of men well converfant in military affairs, 
and well acquainted with America. The Ameri- 
I 3 cans. 
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cans, alone and unfupported, were adequate to the 
talk of refifting us, and maintaining their ground 
a much longer fpace, if they were but tolerably 
commanded, and knew how to improve the advan* 
tages around them. 

This treaty was not lefs vigoroufly oppofed in the 

•5th March, Houfe of Lords. The Duke of Rich-* 
177^' mond moved for an addrefs to the 
King, requefting him to countermand the march of 
the German auxiliaries, and to give immediate orders 
for a fufpenfion of hoftilities in America, in ordcf 
to lay a foundation for a treaty, to compofe the dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and her Colonies. 

He took an hiftorical view of the treaties between 
the Britifh and the Heffian Court for many years 
pad ; Ihowing that this had gradually rifen in its de* 
mands, in every fucceffive treaty ; and had never 
departed from any precedent once eftablilhed. But 
the prefent one outwent all the former in the exor- 
bitancy of its conditions, He aflerted, from the 
calculations he had made, that the body of feven- 
teen thoufand three hundred foreigners, taken into 
Britilh pay, would, including all contingencies, 
occafionan expence of no lefs than fifteen hundred 
thoufand pound within the courfe of a twelve- 
month ; a fum greater than was ever yet known to 
be expended for the maintenance of fuch a body of 
men in the like fpace of time, 

Thefe were ferious confiderations in the depreflcd 
iituation of our affairs ; efpecially when we adverted 
to that dreadful load of debt which was hourly ac- 
cumulating. The alarming ftate of our finances 
had, more than twelve years before, been pleaded 
as an inducement to Iheath our fwords in the midft 
of viftorics and conquefts on every fide, that had 
laid every enemy at our feet, and enabled us to 
complete the ruin of every foe this nation had to 
fe^r. But our triumphant career wag flopped by. 

* th? 
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tWcty of thofe who predifted certain ruin to this 
country, if it perfifted any longer in the purfuit of 
its fucceffes. To the aftonilhment of Europe, we 

fave up the many juft hopes and expectations we 
ad formed, to the clamour of men who reprefented 
the nation as infolvent, and unable to advance a ftep 
further in the augmentation of its debts, or the in- 
creafe of its expences. 

What propitious event had, fince the lapfe of 
twelve years, brought about fo great an alteration 
in the ftate of our finances, as to enable us to change 
the fyftem of our politics, fo much recommended 
at that period ? Was it the payment of feven mil- 
lions out of one hundred and fifty ? What infatua- 
tion could precipitate a government, once famed for 
its wifdom, into a war, the confequences of which 
muft, at all events, prove ruinous ? No teputation^ 
BO benefit, could poffibly accrue from it. It was 
an inteftine war, calculated for the certain detri- 
ment of the ftate, which ever of the parties had the 
upper hand ; and it was equally difgraceful, as it 
fliowed we wanted prudence j^d temper in the ma- 
x\^gement of our domeftic concerns, 

A circumftance that ftruck every fenfible obfer- 
ver, was the eagernefs and animofity with which this 
unhappy quarrel was profecuted. There had been 
a r^ixture of malignity and contempt in the mea- 
fures that had for feveral years been adopted againft 
the Colonies ; and now that their firmnefs and per- 
feverance in the affertion of their juft rights was 
not to be overcome with threats and fupercilious 
language, they were to be devoted to the horrors of 
war, and to be treated as a nation from which we 
had experienced every fort of contumelious ufagc. 

Unprovided with a fufficient number of troops 
for the cruel purpofes defigned, or unable to pre- 
vail upon the natives of this country to lend their 
hands to fuch 9 fanguinary bufinefs, mi^ifters had 

I 4 applied 
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applied to thofe foreign Princes who traded in huf 
man blood, and hired armies of mercenaries for the 
work of deftru&ion. They forgot wiih what virut 
lence they had reprobated the employing of fo- 
reigners, at the conclufion of the laft peace ; how 
impolitic it appeared in their eyes, how inconfiftent 
with the intercil of this nation, how fatal in its ten- 
dency. Continental connedlions were at that time 
condemned with a violence the more aftonilhing and 
ill founded, as by means of our alliance with an il* 
Juftrious monarch, we had not only fupported him 
againft his numerous enemies, but occafioned thofe 
liiverfions in Germany of the forces of our moft for-^ 
midable enemy, which had prevented l^im from att 
tending to the defence of his tranfmarined domi- 
nions, and enabled us to make an entire conqueft of 
them. But thefe were objects unattended to by 
thofe politicians w^ho then directed our affairs. They 
hiad conceived fuch an antipathy to foreign alliances, 
that of whatfoever fervice they could be proved, 
or however preffing the ntceffity of not being wholly 
deftitute of friends upon the continent, ftill they 
difclaitneJ all ideas of that nature, and maintainecl 
that we flood in no need of alliances abroad, and 
were quite felf-fufficient at home. 

-At the expiration qf a few years, the fame fet of 
individuals now came forwards with a fyftem pppo- 
iite and contradi<9:ory in every refpedl. It was not 
only a meer foreign alliance that was fought and 
courted ; an army of foreigners was now tq be inr 
troduced into the Britifli dominions j but not to 
proted: them from invafion, not to deliver them 
from the ravages of an hoftile army, but to aflifl: 
one half qf the inhabitants in maflacreing the 
other. 

It was ftrongly aflerted by oppofition, that thi^ 
foreign connection would be productive of the moft 
f^ta| events, Hitherto this unhappy difpute had 
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leen confined to the people of the Britifli empire : 
the Colonies did not feem in the leaft inclined to 
call in any other nation as umpire. They apparent* 
ly depended upon themfelves for its fupport and 
termination ; and did not, in all probability, ima- 
gine that we could be fo imprudent as to aflbciatc 
others to our domeftic feuds. But when they faw 
that we had recourfe to this odious expedient, they 
would no longer think themfelves bound to ftand 
iingly in the conteft ; they would, after our exam- 
ple, apply to ftrangers for afli fiance. And could 
they be cenfured for departing from any line of mo^ 
fleration, while we manifefted by our condud: that 
we were determined to obferye none ? 

But it was much to be feared that their imitation 
of our meafures, would be far more dangerous to us, 
than our precedent would be to them. Inconfidera- 
ble and needy Princes were no allies for them. They 
would conneifl themfelves with fuch, as inftead of 
requiring fubfidies for their affiftance, would fupply 
them with men and money; fuch as would efpoufe 
their quarrel, not from mercenary motives, but from 
hoftile confiderations to this country, from ancient 
habits of inveteracy, from a thirft of revenge for the 
loffes and humiliations occafioned by our arms. — ^ 
Thefe were the allies that would fly to their fuccour, 
on the firft fummons; no pecuniary ftipulations 
would retard them ; fuch a prize as Anierica would 
command any price, and any terms. A retaliatioa 
of all the calamities and difgraces they had fufFere4 
at our hands, would arm on fuch an ocqafion every 
:ftate and nation that bore an enmity to Britain. 

No opportunity to diftrefs this country was ever 
equal to that which it now afforded to the many who 
were feeking it. The fcene of military operations 
would be in another hemifphere; thither we muft 
fend our armies, our fleets, our treafures, every 
^ghting man we 90ViJd rajfe at hom;e, and every 

iner? 
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mercenary we could hire from abroad. The beft 
of our blood would be Ihed ; the braveft of our peo-^ 
pie would be torn from us ; we Ihould in the courfc 
of this deadly feud, be drained of our inhabitants^ 
and of our fubftance, and become expofed at laft to 
the attacks at home of thofe watchful rivals, wh6 
never yet fuffered an occafion to efcape them to hum-^ 
ble or to injure this country. 

Could men, who were not abandoned to the 
meaneft fentiments of vindiftivenefs, lay their 
hands on their bofoms, and profefs their fincerc 
approbation of meafures that were evidently preg- 
nant with fuch evils ? Could they give their affent, 
without wounding their confcience, to a fyftcm that 
prefented nothing but bloodlhed and defolation, and 
the avowed intent of which was the barbarous com- 
pulfion of pait of their fellow fubjefts to comply 
with the abfolute will of the other part ? What mo-^ 
rives of fufBcient weight could be ftated for refufing 
toliftento the remonltrances of thofe who pointed 
but a prevention of all thefe evils? And what argu- 
ments could preponderate againft a requeft to fuf- 
pend them a while, that Parliament might have 
time again to ponder how far it ought in juftice 
and humanity to recede from the ftriftncfs of its 
demands, and to fix on fuch final terms, as every 
difpaffionate man Ihould acknowledge to be honour- 
able to the parent (late, and not injurious to fo rc- 
fpectable a number of Britifh fubje(3:s as inhabited 
the large corxtincnt of America. 

Thefe various allegations were combated on the 
part of miniftry by much the fame reafonings as had 
been ufcd in the Houfe of Commons. The plea of 
ncceffity was a fhield with which rhey covered all 
the meafures they bad lately adopted. But they 
reprefentcd them not only as neccffary, but as judi- 
cious jHid well concerned. That of treating with 
iprcign Princes for the loan of their troops, they 

aflertcd^ 
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tiflerted, was far from detrimental ; the terms were 
not exorbitant, confidering how indifpenfibly they 
were known to be wanted, the extraordinary fer^ 
vice they were to go upon, the lands and feas they 
were to traverfe in their going forth and coming 
home, and the very great uncertainty of their return. 
• The computation of the expences attending them 
was much overrated. But were it otherwife, had 
the expence been even greater, the emergency wasi 
fuch, that we muft have complied with any terms de-r 
manded. Still, however, we fliould probably have nd 
reafon to complain : if the coft was great, fo was the 
purchafe ; no lefs than the fubjugation of the Ame- 
rican continent in a campaign or two. Such was 
the clear expeftation of thofe who were deemed ful- 
ly adequate to the confideration of the fubje<9:. 

Did thofe, continued miniftry, who difapproved 
of their meafures, wifli them to give up the conteft, 
and abandon the Americans to thofe they chufed t6 
^dopt ? there was nb medium between this, and the 
profecution of the fyftem of enforcing obedience. — - 
Every proof had been given that nothing lefs would 
reduce and keep them within the bounds of fubjec- 
tion. This indeed they had totally caft off, and 
could no longer be viewed in the light of fubjefts : 
they were in their inclinations no part of the Britifh 
empire. But that was no argument why we fliould 
confent to this relinquilhment. By fuch conduft 
they had forfeited the rights they enjoyed in com- 
mon with us ; but it did not follow that our claims 
upon them had loft their validity : by renouncing 
us, they had thrown themfelves out of our protec- 
tion, and become ftrangers ; as fuch we now treated 
them, and ihould continue to do, until they return- 
ed to, a due fenfe of the connection that ought td 
fubfift between a parent ftate and its dependencies, 
f hefe were cogent reafons why we Ihould not fcru- 
pic to employ againft them both our own forces and 

thofe 
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thofe of our allies ; who, in this cafe, had a mucli 
better title to be confidered as a part of ourfelves, 
and againft whom it was highly unbecoming to 
break out into fuch difcontent, as they certainly 
came to befriend us, and to fland by our fide in af* 
ferting our rights. 

Enough had been faid to convince impartial people 
that little was to be apprehended from the counte* 
nance that foreign powers might give to America : 
were policy out of the queftion, we might have fome 
caufes for apprehenfion : but it was fo evident that 
their plaineft interefts militated againft their under- 
taking the defence of our Colonies, that it was not 
a fubjedt defer ving of difcuffion. But allowing it 
to be fuppofable that they Ihould be guilty of fuch 
infatuation, was not this an additional motive to ex- 
ert ourfelves with all fpeed, in order to terminate 
the conteft, before they w^ere ready to enter into it 
as parties againft us ? 

After long and violent debates, the queftion up- 
on this important fubjedt was carried in favour of 
miniftry, by one hundred votes to thirty-two, in 
the Houfe of Peers, and by two hundred and forty- 
two againft eighty-eight, in the Houfe of Commons, 

After the decifion of this bufinefs, another came 
on that caufed no lefs ferment. The Secretary at 
M^rch nth, War gave notice, that the fum of eight 

177^- hundred and forty-five thoufand pounds 
would be necefifary to defray the extraordinary ex- 
pences of the land-forces, and other fervices incur- 
red from the commencement of March of the pre- 
ceding year, to the end of January of the prefent. 

An intimation of this nature, excited one of the 
moft violent ftorms of oppofition that was ever 
known. Never, faid they, was fo vaft a demand 
made for contingent expences incurred in fo fliort a 
time. It was truly a demand for extraordinariesj^ 
»$ no man could tell in what manner fuch an im- 

i meiifp 
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inenfe fum could poffibly have been employed in thfe 
narrow fphere to which its operations had been con- 
fined, though every one knew that they had been 
of no efficacy. 

They adduced the journals of feveral viftorious 
campaigns, to prove the exorbitancy of fuch a de- 
mand. Among others, they dwelt upon that of 
feventeen hundred and fixty, the year when Cana- 
da was finally reduced. As that event had happen- 
ed only fifteen years before, the value of money, 
and the coft of charges bearing much the fame pro- 
portion t.s at the prefent time, they were the better 
able to make a comparative eftimate. 

From the various calculations they made on this 
bccafion, they inferred that nolefs than one hundred 
pounds a man had been expended upon the garrifon of 
Bofton, confiding of about ten thoufand men, with- 
in lefs than the term of a year ; during which time, 
they had been reduced to great extremities, through 
want of provifions, and had endured a variety of 
wretchednefs. 

If fuch were to be the future demands of mini- 
ftry, in what manner would they provide for the 
fupport of an army of more than fifty thoufand men 
in America ? who certainly would not make a con- 
queft of it in two or three campaigns, whatever fome 
weak and unintelligent individuals had thought 
proper to boaft. 

Loaded with fuch enormous contingencies, how 
was the nation to furnilh the other no lefs requifite 
cxpences for the navy and Handing forces at home ? 
all which muft now be confiderably augmented if 
we meant to put ourfelves on a footing of fecurity. 

Never had miniftry been aflfailed with fuch vehe- 
mence. They flood their ground, however, on the 
approbation and authority of Parliament. They had, 
faid they, the legal fandtion of a conftitutional Jiiajo- 
rity for all the-meafures they had taken^ The'fyften^ 

they 
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they purfued was not of yefterday j it had b^en th^ 
eftablilhed rule of ading for years, and was not riiore. 
ftrongly countenanced at the prefent moment, than 
it had been at the firft hour. Such a continual unin* 
terrupted plurality of fuffrages, evinced a probabi* 
lity of reftitude in the meafures which they fo in- 
variably approved. Neither were miniflers fo wed- 
ded to their own opinions, as to have formed a de- 
termination to perfift in them, ihould the general 
fentiments of that body undergo a change. But 
while the rcprefentativesof the nation adhered with 
fuch remarkable inflexibility to the ideas they had 
fo long maintained, miniftry was fully pcrfuaded 
that thefe ideas refted on a folid foundation. This 
convidion, inftead of being Ihakcn, gathered vi- 
gour from the very multitude of arguments that 
hacT been brought to invalidate the opinions of this 
majority. The indifputable abilities of thofe who 
adduced them, their ingenuity, their eloquence, 
their knowledge, their induftry, were eminently 
confpicuous, and excited univerfal admiration : but 
with all their exertions, and folicitude to eftablilh 
their own fentiments, they conftantly failed, an4 
their opponents remained as firmly as ever in thq 
pofleflion of their own ground. What muft a coo! 
and difpaffionate obferver infer from this, but 
that fomething radically defeftive was perceived 
in the notions of the minority, by that incef- 
fant and prodigious majority that diflented frorri 
them ? This perpetual inferiority of number, though 
not an unanfwerable proof, was, however, a ftrong 
prefumption that their reafonings, though urged 
with great powers of language and imagination, hacj[ 
not ftrength enough to convince the judgment of 
their opponents, however they might prove enter- 
taining, and difplay the talents of the fpeakers. 

Confiding therefore in the unaltered difpofition of 
jnind t^hat had fo long and fo ftrikingly charafterifed 

fo 
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fo many refpeftable members of this, and the pre- 
ceding Parliaments, miniftry thought itfelf in duty 
bound to tread in the fame path it had fo long con- 
tinued in, not doubting but the iffuc would prove 
its condudt to have been equally Heady and pru- 
dent. 

As to the expenditure of thofe fums, the vaflnefs 
of which was alluded to with fuch acrimony, and 
loaded with fuch heavy cenfures, an impartial en- 
quiry would Ihow, whether they had been properly 
applied. It ought to be remembered, that the ope- 
rations they were employed in, were equally nume- 
rous and chargeable ; and that the various under- 
takings which the fpirit of the nation had refolved 
upon, were of fo novel and difficult a nature, as to 
require not only the moft refolute exertions, but 
the moft extenfive and liberal fupport. 

The ill fuccefs of the prefent campaign, was to 
be attributed to the unexped:ed obftinacy of the Co- 
lonies. They perfifted, againft their evident intereft, 
in a refufal of accommodation upon the fair and eafy 
terms that had been propofed to them a twelve- 
month ago. Their uncompliance had induced the 
Province of Maflachufet to exercife that refiftance 
for which, not imagining it would have been car- 
ried to fuch extremities, we had not made an ade- 
quate preparation : but now that nothing but the 
moft daring and ftubborn oppofition was expcftcd 
from the Colonifts, we ftiould no longer withhold 
our ftrength ; we Ihould put it forth in fuch a man- 
ner, as would Ihow that Britain was fully able to 
cruih them. Parliament had fufEciently hearkened 
to the dictates of moderation, to be henceforth ab- 
fplved of the imputation of feverity, in letting loofc 
the vengeance of the kingdom againft fuch incorri- 
gible offenders. A feffion or two more or firmncfs 
and vigour, would bring about an alteration of af- 
fairs. 
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fairs, that would make the Colonies repent the pro* 
vocations they had given to this country. 

After the moft violent altercation, the motion for 
the fupply was carried by a majority of one hundred 
and eighty to fifty-feven. 

Notwithftanding the minority faw themfelvei 
overwhelmed upon every occafion, by the irrefifti- 
ble torrent of humbers, their perfeverance ftill re* 
mained unfliaken. March 14th, 1776, another at- 
tempt was made in the Houfe of Peers to prevent a 
continuance of hoftilities. It was moved by the 
Duke of Grafton, that an addrefs fliould be pre* 
fented to the Throne, requefling that, in order to 
flop the further effufion of blood, and to manifeft 
the fincere defire of King and Parliament to reftore 
peace, and to redrefs grievances, a proclamation 
might be iffued, declaring that if the Colonies 
fliould prefent a petition to the commander in chief 
of his Majefty's forces in America, or to the com* 
miffioners appointed for fuch purpofes, fetting forth 
what they confidered to be their juft rights, and real 
grievances, the King would confent to a fufpenfion 
of arms, and refer their petition to Parliament, 
where they might depend it would be duly confi- 
dered and anfwered. 

Among a variety of arguments In fupport of this 
motion, it was reprefented as peculiarly proper at a 
time when a new opinion had gone forth, very alarm- 
ing to the Americans, and highly difpleafing to all 
true lovers of the conftitution. It had been afferted 
in the other Houfe, that the Americans did not de- 
ferve to be treated with ; and that they ought to be 
reduced to unconditional fubmifEon. Such an aJP* 
fertion tended clearly to increafe their repugnance 
to a reconciliation, and to excite them to make the 
Mioftdefperate efforts to refift us. It militated no 
lefs againft the principles of the Britifh govern- 
ment : it recommended a method of proceeding 

with 



iVith fubjedls, fimilar to thofe adopted in abfolute 
inonarchies abroad ; where infurredtions are . pu- 
Difhed in a fummary and difcretional manner, ut- 
terly inconfiftent \yith the fpirit of freedom* 

But there was another motive to induce this coun- 
try to fufpend the blows it was preparing to ftrike^ 
Thelong apprehended and frequently predicted in* 
terference of foreigners in the caufe of America, 
began already to appear* Intelligence was received 
that two French gentlemen had fome time ago ar- 
rived in America, and held a conference with Ge* 
iieral Walhington, by whom they were referred to 
the Continental Congrefs, to which they immedi* 
ately repaired. 

Such a circumftance ought to awaken our moft 
ferious attention. It ihowed what we had to expeft 
if the quarrel were to laft. It opened a profpedt^ 

^ which all aflurances, from whatever authority they 
might proceed) could not hide ftom the eye of the 
difcerning% The longer we delayed in coming t^ 
terms with our Colonies, the greater the dange? 

^would be, that the inftigations of foreigners would 

. render them indifferent or averfe to treating* Such 
favourable offers and promlfes would be held oiit to 
them, ^s would make thofe laid before them on our 
part, hsgrdly worth attending to. It was hot to be 
doubted that temptations of every fort would be ufed 
to allure them into other .conne<9:ions, and to prevail 
•upon them to throw off their allegiance to this coun- 
try. No time was therefore to be loft in ftriving 
to obviate thofe. evils by ^11 iuch means as were com- 
patible ^vith. tl^e dignity of the Britifh nation. By 
protracting this neceff^ry bufinefs, fiich difficulties 

-might;, intervene, as would render it ifnprafticable. 

, The. A?^^^|can^, confiding in the fupport they 
would be fecretly promifed, might rife in their de- 

. mands, and require fuch concelGons, as would be 
XQQ degrading for us to yield in any fituation* Thefe 

. Vol. li* No* i©. K, coiu 
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confiderations, which were obvious and requfw^ 
no further comment, ought to induce all well-*- 
wifliers to this country, to haften, by the moft fpce^ 
dy and prudent methods, an accommodation with 
America. 

Were miniftry, after fo folemn a warning a§^^ 
they had received on this day, to refufe with their 
wonted perverfenefs to defift from thofe meafures 
that threatened this country with fo many dangers^ 
what mufl: the Colonies infer from it, but that the 
Britiih miniftry harboured the moft vindidlive de- 
figns'againft them, and were determined to labour 
the enforcement of them at all hazards ? They 
would hear what had paffcd in the Houfe on this cri-- 
tical day ; and would learn with no lefs aftonifli- 
ment than indignation, that no motives of fafety tor 
Britain, no principles of humanity for the peiople 
of America, had been able to retard a moment, the 
vengeance meditated againft them for having dared 
to oppofe the fupreme will of the people in power 
on this fide of the ocean. 

Adminiftration ought to fefledt, that the feafoi^ 
was tit hand for operations: when once begun, the 
minds of people would be made up,, as it Were, for 
what might happen, and have taken tReir determi- 
nation to wait the events of the campaigii, befoi*c 
they would refurae the confideration of any fubjefts^ 
but thofe relating to war.* Britain was now to de- 
cide, perhaps for tfee laft time, whether a treaty or 
the fword (hould end the eonteft^^ Obftinstcy on its< 
part, would not fail to renden the AdHemcans equallr 
obftinate : they would takie exampte from* us, and 
after having fo. often appeared at our feet,, ki the 
pofture of fupplicants, they would^ throw off that 
charaifter, and refolve henceforth to meet us oathc 
footing of equals. • 

Such were the rearfoniirgs on the fide of th^fe wbo^ 
fupportcd the motion.. But they were totally inef- 

f edual :; 
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^fijfttiai t th& die was caft between Great Brkain-^nd 
America ; and there feemeda geiieral difpofirioH on 
both fides to commit their fate to th€ decifion of 
firms. The moderate and difpaflionate had exhauft^ 
ed all their ftock of arguments ; and were now ror 
diiced to the neceflity of ftaftdiftg ftill, and patiently 
expecting that fome unpropitious event would in* 
cline one of the parties to liften to overtureSb> 
' The general anfwerto.the allegations of the mi*- 
liority on this Occafion, was, . that no reliance: could 
ie placed on the affurances, fo inceiTaiitly reiteratted 
by the Colonifts, of their defire to terminate matter^ 
amibably; and to return to a ftare of tranquility and 
obedience. Their language had indeed all the' nie- 
rit of plaufibility ; but their aftions did not corref- 
pond with their prdteftatidns% They had not evi** 
dently formed among themfelves, and agreed to any 
fixed terms of pacification ; otherwife they would 
have fpecified them, before they would have fuf- 
fered this country to have gone fuch lengths in its 
preparations to reduce them. It was highly proba- 
ble that they doubted Its ability to compel them to 
fubmiflion, and in confequence of this idea, ha4 
propofed to deceive us into hopes of fettling matters 
to our fatisfaftion, with a view to gain time for the 
accompUlhment of the various fchemes they were 
projedting, and had now brought fo forwards, that 
no inducements that we could hold out, would be 
fufficient to counterbalance their eagernefs to give 
them a full trial. 

Nothing, therefore, remained for Great Britain^ 
in the prefent circumftances of affairs, but, in imi- 
tation of the Colonies, to have recourfe alfo to a 
trial of her own ftrength, and of thofe meafures for 
which Ihe had made fuch vaft preparations. All 
was now completed for the laft fcene of the bufinefs 
that was to be tranfadted between Great Britain and 
America. A» minority had infinuated that this lat- 
/^* ^ > K a m 
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ter would not ftoop any longer to the ftile erf fup£ 
plication, it was become the more reqviifite for ma- 
jority to aflume at once the tone df rtiafters, and f6 
fpeak to its rebellious fubjefts with that firmheft 
and authority whidh meft are entitled to ufe with in- 
feriors, who have offeftded them, and refufe to make 
that reparation which is due to the dignity of a 
fuperior. 

After an altercation that lafted till very late ia 
the night, the Duke of Grafton's motion was f<f- 
jefted by a divifion of ninety-one votes, to thirty* 
one. 

Thus ended a debate which put a period, for 1 
while, to all attempts to conciliatory meafures. 
The ftandard of reciprocal defiance feemed now to 
be hoifted, and both parties confenting to take their 
laft trial in the field. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

'Evacuation of Bojlon. — Sie^e of §luehec rat fed. — Tro^ 
vinciaU defeated in Canada. — TranfaSlions in North 
and South Carolina^ and Virginia^ 

177.6. 

WHILE thefe Parliamentary difcuffions were 
taking place, and filling the whole nation 
with anxiety and expedation how they would ter- 
minate, fcenes of a different nature were adting in 
America. 

The Britiih troops at Bofton, had now fuffered a 
long and tedious blockade. From the nineteenth 
day of April, made for evern^emorable by the affair 
of Lexington, they had been clofely inyefted on 
every fide, and cut off from every refrelhment and 
relief, which a garrifon^ confifting of fuch num^ 
bers of fickand wounded, naturally required^ 

They were reduced to the utmoft extremities by ^ 
the non-arrival of thofe victuallers whiph govern* 
ment had fitted out, and loaded with all manner of 
provifions, at fo prodigious ai^expence, The infor- 
piation they received of the quantities; defigned for 
them, had raifed their fpirits^ and filled their minds 
with gratitude at the proof thi^s given of the con^ 
x:ern which their country felt for them j .but their 
.expedtatiojQS were long difappointed ; and they bi»d 
many misfortunes to undergo before they ref:eived 
any part of tHofe much wanted fupplies. 

Several of thefe veffels, after weathering out the 
icontinual ftorms they had met with, were takpn by 
the enemy in the very fight of port. Contrary winds, 
unfavourablenefs of tides, and Qther circumftances 
i)f weather and pofition, prevented the men of war 
/romcomujg.tQ thw.affift^ncq. The greater nuriv 
Jje^ .o£ the coal ihips were loft in this manner. The 

K 3 depri* 
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deprivation of thefe was feverely felt in a climate^- 
where the rigour of the winter renders fuel fo indif-. 
penfibly neceflary. 

The fituation of thofe inhabitants who adhered tp 
the caufe of Anierica, tvas peculiarly calamitous, 
Imprifoned arid debarred of all communication with 
their friends, they were expoftd to the ill treatment 
of the garrifon ; and though protected from harlh 
ufage to their perfons, by the native gencrofity of the 
Britifli nation, ftill they were liable to thofe contcmpr 
tuous marks of averfion, from which men are fo Un- 
willing to abftain in their domeftic feuds. As they 
were not entitled to the fame regards-as the military, 
their allowance was fo fcanty^ that they were almoft 
ia want of. neceffaries. 

The length of the liege, and continual expendi* 
ture of military (lores, in the numberlefs branches 
of fervice that confumed fuch quantities, occafi- 
bned an apprehenfion that they would not laft till 
the arrival of a frcih fupply* To the dread of 
wanting ammunition, was added that of being fooa 
Ihort of fait provifions ; which were, during a long 
time, the only food the garrifon could depend upon 
for fubfiftence^ 

In the midft of thefe diftreffes, the courage and 
refalution of the Britifh military was confpicuous, 
and fully refuted the invidious charge fo frequently 
in the mouths of foreigners, of the French efpe^ 
cially, that the Engliih are unfit for the hardflups 
4pf war, and though brave and intrepid in the field, 
^re unable to endure fatigue, unlefs provided with 
all the conveniences of life. 

They underwent, in the fucceflive rotation of 
duty, all the feverities of a winter campaign in this; 
origorous climate, Thafe who were ftationed on 
JJunker's-Hill, had no other ihelter fhan their tents 
againft its unceafing inclemency during this terrible 
jeafon* Here they lay expofed tfl winds, fnaws. 
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^rms, and cold, almoft intolerable to Britiih con- 
ilitutions. 

The wants of various kinds with which in the 
4niean time they were aflailed, obliged them to have 
Tecourfe to every expedient that induftry fliarpened 
"by fufFering can invent. That of fuel, which they 
could bear leaft of any, was in fome degree reme- 
-died by the timber of houfes which they deftroyed 
for that purpofe. 

. As the deficiency of provifions began to be alarm- 
ing, veffels were difpatched to the Weft Indies to pro- 
cure what could be fpared or obtained. But the con- 
dition of the iilands was fuch, that they feared to 
be ftraitened themfelves, and could afford little 
iffiftance. Their ftock was fo low, and their 
expectations of being relieved when it was expend- 
.«d, were fo precarious, that they were conftrained 
.to hulband it with the ftrifteft parfimony, and could 
4iot admit others to a participation. 

In default of this refource, armed fliips and tranf- 
forts were ordered to Georgia, with an intent to pro- 
cure rice, and what other refreihments could be got. 
J3ut the inhabitants, took up arms, oppofed their 
Janding, and permitted no interconrfe with the 
ihore. This occafioned violence on each fide. Can- 
nons were planted on the beach, and an engage- 
ment enfued, which terminated to the difadvantage 
of the armed veffels.. .They loftfeven fliips loaded 
with rice, which were fet on fire by the enemy* 

While the Britifli troops were undergoing thefc 
diftreffes, the Provincials were well covered in their 
encampment before Bofton, and fuppljed with all 
neceffaries and comforts. Their deiign was to wait 
till the freezing feafon began, for a ii^^ore vigorous 
profecutionof hoftilities. Their intentions were to 
avail themfelves of it, in order to ftrike fuch a de- 
<:ifiv^blQW;f as would, if executed according to the 
- • K 4 plan 
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plan propofed, put at once a final conclufion to all 
the hopes .of Britain in this quarter.. 

The latter end of December, is the time when 
the froft ufually fets in with great feverity in New- 
England, The harbour of Bofton, and aU the ri-f 
vers and waters in its environs, are covered witli st 
depth of ice fufficient to bear any weight. This 
was the paffage over which their determination wa* 
to force their entrance, into Bofton,* and to make an 
attack" upon the fliipping. They doubted not, with 
the great force that wduld be collected from all 
parts for an enterprize of fuch importance, to makft 
themfelves mailers bf the town and garrifon, and 
to take or deftroy every Ihip in the harbour. ' ' 

Had the feverity of the froft correfponded with 
their expectations, it is not improbable that thejr 
;would have been able to execute their defigns. Up^ 
wards of fixty thoufand men would have been the 
force employed from the four Provinces of New 
England only, befides the multitudes that would 
have crouded from the other Colonies, to have i 
ihare in this deftrudlion of the Britifli fleet and army. 

But fortunately for both, the winter proved uri^ 
nfually ;nild, and they waited in vain for its affifls 
"ance in the operations they had prbjeAed. -They 
were, much againft their will, obliged to remain 
inaftive, arid fuffer the garrifon to enjoy lometrai*- 
'qiiiiity as well as themfelves. * 

In the mean time, the fpeech made by the King 
at the opening of the fefEon, was brought over to 
.America, together with intelligence of the recef^- 
tion which the petition from- the Continental Coii>- 
grefs had met with from mihiftry. The arrival df 
this news at the camp before Bofton exafperated tWe 
'provincials to a greater degree than had €ver beeh 
experienqed, They teftified the excefs of their riagt, 
l)y burning publicly the Royal fpeech-, in the midft 
""©f execrations at thofe who- had advifed it. Having 

by 
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% this aft, divefted themfetves-of all remains of re-?^ 
fpeft or attachment for any objeft that related ta 
Britain, they next proceeded to an alteration of their 
colours. From a plain red ground, they change^' 
them to .thirteen ftripes, asa denotation of thonum-* 
ber of the United Colonies. 

' The winter, though fevere enough to induce both 
parties to remain quiet in their quarters, did noc 
prevent the fmall craft belonging to MaflachufeC 
from exerting themfelves very fuccefsfuUy againft 
the veffels arriving from England with fupplies 
and ftores. A tolerable number had found means 
to enter the port of Bofton, where they proved 
ef great relief to the gartifon ; but the aftivity of 
the American cruizers was fuch, that many fell into 
their hands, to the vaft detriment of the troops^^^ 
from the particular importance of their cargoes. 
* Among the captures they were continually ma-r 
king, was unfortunately an ordnance veflel, which 
had feparated from her convoy. Being of no force, 
Ihe was compelled to furrender to a fmall pri- 
vateer. This was one of the moft ufeful prizes that 
could have fallen into their hands. She containe4 
a cargo faid to be worth fifty thoufand pounds. It 
confifted of a great number of brafs cannon, with a 
large quantity of fmall-arms, and a vaft variety of 
military ftores. It enabled the Provincial army to 
refumc their military operations with additional 
advantage, and to make ^ much more fotnudablo 
appearance than. before, 

As foon as the feverity of the weather began ttj 
abate, the Provincials indicated by their motions, 
chat they intended to prefs the town with more vi- 
•gour than ever. The fadt was, that General Walh^ 
ington had received orders to exert his utmoft afti-f 
-vity, in order to reduce the Britiih forces either to 
,4yf rcftd:er, or to evacuate the place^ before the fuc- 
9 ./ . ,.... • . cours. 
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cours could arrive which were now Ihortly expedtedl 
from England. 

During the night of the fecond of March, a bat- 
tery was opened on the Weftern fide of the town,, 
ftom whence it was fevertly fired upon with can- 
nons and bombs ; and on the fifth, it was attacked 
from another battery on the Eaftern fliore. The 
fuddennefs and expedition with which the Provin- 
cials acquitted themfelves on this occafion, aftonifli- 
cd the niofl: experienced of the Britifh officers. Four- 
teen days did the garrifon experience the moft dread-«f 
ful cannbnade and bonibardment, without the leaft 
^ntermiffion. 

The fituation of the troops became very alarm- 
ing, from the vivacity and ardour which feemed ta 
animate the operations of the enemy, and the cer* 
tainty of their being able to furround and command 
every part of Bofton, as well as of the harbour, from 
the high grounds, on which they were now occupied 
in ere&ing batteries^ No medium appeared to re- 
main between diflodging the Provincials from their 
liew works, or quitting the town* 

The fpirit of the General was too great to embrace 
the latter meafure, until he had tried every method 
that was pradlicable to effedt the former. To this 
intent, a feleA body was prepared for embarkation, 
in order to land at the foot of the hill called Dor- 
phefter Neck, projecting into the bay on the Eaftera 
iide of the town. The Provincials had fortified \% 
in fuch a manner, as would, in all probability, have 
gendered the attacking of it no lefs bloody and de- 
ftruttive thaii that of Bunker*s-Hill, even if it had 
fucceeded : but the works were fo ftrong, fo well 
provided with artillery, and defended by fuch num* 
pers, that there was little profpedt of forcing them* 
As they ftood on a high ground, the Provincials had 
provided upwards of a hundred hoglheads filled 
ifVith^ ilpnesi to roll down the hill upon tlie- Bi;iti(h 

UUes^ 
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lh3ies,.^s,they advanced ; and the afcent was fo fteep, 
that the ranks niuft infallibly have been broken be- 
fore they covjld have reached the fummit, and at- 
tacked the trenches. 

Before the full difcovery of this ftrength, every 
preparation had been made for a moft vigorous at- 
tack. But while the troops were making ready to 
cmbarjc, a dreadful ftorm came on unexpeAedly in 
the night, and prevented th^ defign from taking 
place then. It was refumed the next morning ; but 
on aclofer infpeftion, it was judged uriadvifable to 
proceed, as it could only have tended to facrifice 

, the lives of a great number of brave men to no pur». 
pofe. 

It was however with much reluftance, that the 

, Pritifti General, his officers, and foldiers, could pre- 
vail upon themfelves to defift from this 4efppratc 
and impradlicable attehipt. They were coi^fciom 

. of the high opinion entertained of them by their 
countrymen at home, and ofthe fanguine expecr 
tations that had been formed from their bravery. — r 
They knew that they were looked upon as fuperior 
5n every military confideration to the enemy they 
had been fent to encounter, and that no fufpicion 
was harboured that he would have been able to withi- 
ftand them. Thefe: refleftions filled them with inr 
4ignation at the peculiarity of their fate. They 

* -were inclofed on all fides in fuch a manner, a^ niifde 
it impoffible for them to difengage themfelves, and 
take pofiTefllion of fuch ground as would have enabled 
them to come at the 'enemy. Every effort they 
made to that intent, jaid.^them open to inevit^able 
deftruAion^ In fuch mortifying xirculnftances, 5 
fetreat Teemed the^only alternative .{eft them. But 
here they were melt by tijiat point , of honour Which 
it fo powerfuf in^ men pf Ipirit, and fo oft^n indu- 
lges them to devote .themielyes to certain rtiln, 
fppnei' than expofe it tp tlje Jeall blemiin, 
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After much deliberation, it was at length cotk^ 
eluded, that to remain any longer in Bofton, would 
be imprudence and temerity in the higheft degree^ 
as it muft prove infallibly the lofs of the wholo 
army. A determination was therefore taken to em- 
bark it, with all its appurtenances, and to aband<M| 
a place that was no longer tenable. A retreat o£ 
this nature was not, however, without its difficul- 
ties. The enemy was polled on all the Qonimznd^ 
ing grounds, and at hand to make a quick and dan-r 
gerous impreffion, wherever they thought propcr# 
Fortunately the Provincials remained within thcii* 
works, and feemed not in the leaft inclined to form 
any obftruftion to the defign. Probably they were 
glad to facilitate a meafure, by which they recover- 
ed without bloodfhed, pofleffion of a town of the 
firft importance in North America, Had they pror 
ceeded to any hoftilities to prevent it> they knew 
it was in the power of the Britilh army to have 
inljantly reduced the towa to alhes ; a misfortune 
which it would have taken many years to repair. . 

Near a fortnight was confumed in carrying this 
irkfome meafure into execution. Had the embarfe- 
arion of the military and warlike flqrfssi been the 
only objeft, it would have been readily accpmplifli- 
ed ; but provifion was alfo to be made for the dcr 
parture of almoft <wo thoufand of the inhabitants, 
whofe adherence to the caufe of government, ob- 
liged them to accompany the army for their fafety* 

Much embaraffment and anxiety attended the 
removal of fuch multitudes, together with their 
efiefts^ and the baggage of the army, which wa$ 
.very confiderable,. The fick ^nd wounded were 
very numerous, and with the women and children, 
/)ccafioned by their helplefs condition, an additional 
diftrefs. The attention and care pf the General in 
this trying fituation, reilefted equal honour ufSbji 
|iis condnja and humanity.: he had bptnft.U)e.difjqi- 
* >,. ■ pointr 
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pOiiitmertts and vexations of a fituation unworthy 
^f his courage, with unftiaken firmnefs ; he now 
faced the mortifying perplexities with which he 
•was furrounded, with no lefs compofure. 

The army was at this time full of difcontents.-— 
reinforcements had been long expected, and had 
iiot come; both officers and foldiers thought them- 
felves negledled ; near ten months were elapfed fince 
•the arrival of the laft, and the impoffibility of their 
taking the field without them was well known in 
England. Since the commencement of November, 
no regular and certain advice had been received of 
what was to be their deftination. This created 
murmurs and complaints that could not be eafity 
quelled, as they did not appear ill founded. It 
feemed as if they were confidered as bound in fome 
meafure to deliver themfelves from the difficulties 
that preffed upon them, by their own exertions. Ill 
fuccefs, wants, and inconveniencies, increafed this ill 
humour, which was further aggravated by the jea^ 
loufies and diflentions that began to prevail between 
the army and navy. 

In this unhappy difpofition of mind, and de- 
rangement of aiFairs, a dangerous voyage was to 
be undertaken. Halifax, in Nova Scotia, was the 
port to which the fleet was bound. The diftancc 
was not great, but the ftorminefs of the coaft, and 
the tempeftuoufnefsof the feafon, were highly alarm* 
ing; itwas now the middle of March; the equi* 
noftial winds were fcr in, and thofe from the north- 
tall were equally ftrong and boifterous. Were they 
to be blown out to fea, and obliged to fteer for the 
Weft Indies, their provifions were too fcanty*: for 
fuch a voyage* But fliould they arrive in fafety at 
thfe deftined port, ftill they had but little comfort 
:and relief to find in fuch a bleak and barren country 
•as Nova Scotia. 
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^ After the embarkation had been efFeded, it warf.* 
whole week before the fleet could put to fea* Contrary 
to their apprehenfions, the wind and weather proved 
however fair at laft, and their paflage to Halifax was 
remarkably favourable. On their departure from 
Bpfton, feveral fhips of force were ftationed there, 
fpr the prbteftion oftheveflels arriving from Engr 
land; but the bay was fo extenjRve, and fo full of 
fmall harbours for privateers to* lie on the watch^ 
that they could not, with all their vigilance, pre^ 
vent a number of Ihips from falling into the hands 
of the Provincials. What made their lofs the hca« 
vier, they were laden with arms and fuch warlijke 
ilorcs as were moft needed by the enemy. Some 
tranfports were alfo taken with troops on boards 
which ran into the harbour, not knowing the place 
was evacuated. 

In this manner did Bofton return to the pofleffiorl 
of the people of Maflachufet* The boats employed 
in the embarkation had not entirely completed it> 
when the Provincials entered the town in military 
triumph. They were received by the inhabitants 
xvith tranfports Of joy* General Walhington was 
hailed as their deliverer, and congratulated on the 
fucccfs of his arms by the public addrefles of the 
provincial Affembly, and the warmeft acknowledg-* 
ments of all thofe who now recovered the houfes 
and pofleffions they had been obliged to abandon- 

1'he confufion unavoidable in* the hurry of a re* 
treat, occafioned many valuable articles to be left 
behind. Among thcfe were a confiderable quantity" 
of artillery and ammunition, cfpecially at Bunker*f 
Hiil and Bofton Neck. The diftahce of thefe places 
preventcd.their being brought off, and the Ihortnefs 
of time, their being rendered unferviceiabl^: But 
the principal booty conliftcd in the immcftfe Variety 
of , goods, cfpecially woollens and linens," a (upply 
iof which the Provincial troops flood in the moft 
2 prcffing 
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preffing need. The other articks of various ^Lindi 
were alfo exceedingly numerous. 

Having thus recovered their capital, one of the 
firft afts of government exercifed by the Provincial 
Affembly, was to order the effedis and the dilates of 
thofe who were fled with the Britifh troops to Hali- 
fax, to be publicly difpofed of, and their produce 
applied to the ufe of the ftate. Such adherents to 
Britain as Iwid riikedto remain behind, were treated 
^^irith great feverity. They v^ere profecuted as ene- 
mies and betrayers of their country, and their 
cftates were confifcatcd accordingly* 

That objed:, however, which principally occu- 
pied the attention of the people of Maffachufet, was 
to put Bofton into fuch a pofture of defence, as 
might prevent its falling .again into the power of 
Britain. To this intent, t;hey applied with all dilii- 
gence to the fortifying of it on every fide. They 
employed, on this occafion, fome foreign engineer* 
that had been lately fent to America for fu<:h pur- 
pofes* So eager were they in the profecution of this 
bufinefs, that €Very able bodied man in the town> 
with very little diftin(flion of rank, chearfilUy co- 
operated in- this work, and fet apart two days i« 
the week to complete it with the mcnre fpeed.. ; 

' The fad: was, they^yere not a little apprehenfivcf 
of the return- of the Britilh fleet and army, as fooa 
as they were properly reinforced. What chiefly \n^ 
duccd them to imagine that the defigns upion Bofton 
were not abandoned, was, that juft before their de^ 
p^rture, the Britifti forces demoliftied the fortifica- 
tions of caftle William^ which, by its fituationy 
would have. rendered it impradicable to attack the 
town by fea. ... 

' Nor was General Waihington without anxiety 
about the deftination of the fleet and forces that ha^ 
left Bofl:on. New York, by its pofition, lay.qli|tp 
^xpofcd to the moft fudden attacks He, therefore^ 
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on the very day that Bofton was evacuated, delkc!?!*^ 
ed feveral of his beft regiments for the defence ojT 
that city.^ Herein he doubtlefs afted with pru- 
dence ; but the condition of the Britilh army wa* 
not fit for an expedition of fuch importance. It di<l 
not amount to ten thoufand efFedtive men ; and was 
by no means provided with due neceffaries* 

While the American arms were thus fuccefsful at 
Bofton, they were bufily occupied in the blockade 
of Quebec, where Colonel Arnold was exerting the 
xitmoft efforts under a multitude of difcouragementSh 
He found by experience, that he could place little 
dependence upon the adherence of the Canadians, 
Avho were eafily difpirited by difappointments, and 
ready to quit him on the appearance of danger* 
The reinforcements promifed by Congrefs, .did not 
arrive expeditioufly enough to fecond his operations. 
They had fo many objects to occupy their atten- 
tion, that it was with the utmoft difficulty they 
could provide for them all, with tolerable fufficiency 
and difpatch. 

The march of thefe reinforcements, which was iii 
the midft of winter, was attended with prodigious 
hardfhips. They endured them with that fortitude 
and conftancy, which at this time charafterifed the 
'Americans : the fatigues undergone in the expedi- 
tions headed by Montgomery and Arnold, had filled 
•them with an emulation which infpired them wit;^ 
equal confidence and perfeveranee. 

General Carlton, though delivered from any im- 
mediate apprehenfions from the enemy, ftill re- 
mained. in a very difagrceable fituation. His com- 
rmunication with the adjacent country being cut off, 
he was reduced to much diftrcfs for want of provi- 
iiohs.' Whatever he procured was not wjthout great 
danger and difficulty. The Provincials way-laid 
all parties that were fent out upon this intent, and 
cacownjcered the» with all imaginable ardour. They 

improved 
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Ifi^royed every advantage, and kept the garrifon in 
Continual alarmsi His vigilance was inceffantly 
ipmployed in guarding againft the ^various endea^ 
■ Vpurs of the rroyihcials to furprize him. They 
were indefatigable in contriving ftratagems to this 
purpofe, as they found that he was to6 well prepared 
to. be overcome by open force* 

They began, however, to be fenfible, that unlefs 
they brought their defignsto afpeedy execution, it 
would fpon become too late to continue them with 
apy profpeft of fuccefsi The feafon was now ap-^ 

{broaching wheft fuccours would arrive from Eng- 
and, and oblige them to aft on the defenlive. The 
iiege therefore was recommenced in due form; bat- 
teries alfo were erefl:ed on the fliores of the river 
3t. La^yrence, againft the lh>pping in the harbour, 
apd attempts made to burn it by means of fire Ihips^ 
^hough unfuccefsful, they difplayed much courage 
and cpnduft iji feveral of thefe enterprizes. While 
pne of them was executing, they Had prepared fcal- 
Irig ladders, and other implements to florm the 
town ; and held themfelves in readinefs to efca*- 
Jade it, while the attention of the befieged was 
turned to the conflagration of the Ihipping. Though 
they failed in the main attempt, they fucceeded in 
part : they burped a large number of houfes'in the 
Juburbs ; and the garrifon was compelled to pull 
down the remainder, to prevent the fire from 
fpreadingi 

While the Provincials were employed In this 
manner, numbers of the Canadian Noblefle' affem- 
tled, and colledled a large body of their Country- 
men, in order to raife the fiege of their capital. 
They put thenifelves under the command of Mr. 
Beaujcu, a' gentleman of bravery, and who was very 
defirous to flgnalize his attachment to government : 
but he was iirfeconded : the Provincials met him 
fn his march, and entirely defeated him. 

Vol* II. No* lo* L Encou* 
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Encouraged by this fuccefs, the Provincials cotl^ 
tinned the fiege with redoubled ardour* But they 
met with no better fuccefs than before. They haa 
now tried every expedient to reduce it : they had 
iifcd bombs and red hot balls, after failing in their 
endeavours to carry it by aflault ; and they were 
now convinced it was out of their power to attack 
It by regular approaches, as they had no artillery 
of weight enough for fuch an undertaking. This, 
added to the flowncfs with which reinforcements 
arrived, through the badnefs of roads, impedi- 
ments of weather, and want of requifites, retarded 
their operations, and Icflened the courage and vi- 
gour with which they had been at firft profecuted.' 

In the midft of thefe difficulties, the fmall pox, 
a diftemper deemed peculiarly fatal on the continent 
of North America, broke out among them with 
great violence, and carried them off in numbers. 
The dread which this terrible diforder ftruck into 
the troops, operated like a pannick. The anxiety 
for fclf-prcfervation, overcame all other confidera- 
rions. Multitudes fled from what they looked upon 
as certain death ; and it became impoffible to carry 
on military duty with proper difcipline and regu- 
larity. 

While they were in this diftrefsful fituation, they 
were informed that fuccours were on their way from 
England, and would fpeedily arrive at Quebec. 
This, together with the calamity they were afflidted 
with, made it neceffary for them to retire from the 
town, before their arrival ; not doubting, the mo- 
ment they were landed, that Governor Carlton 
would immediately make a vigorous attack on 
the beficgers, who, in their preient condition, he 
well knew, were unable to face fuch a force as he 
would then have under his command. But this de- 
fign was prevented by the expeditioufnefs with. 
which the IquaUron,, fent to the relief of Quebec", 

made 
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Im&de its way through the ice up the river St. Law- 
rengs before fuch an attempt was thought practica- 
ble. ^ The appearance of thefe Ihips threw the Pro- 
vincials into great confufion : the communicatioii 
was immediately cut off with that patt of their 
forces which lay on the other fide df the River ; 
and it was now tob late to provide for the retreat 
they Jbad meditated. 
May i5:h, As foott as the reinforcement wa^ 

'J776* ' ' landed, together with the marines, and 
l^ad joined the garrifon. General Carlton put him- 
felf at their head, and fallied out upon the Provin- 
cials. He found them in the greateft diforder. As 
their camp was not intrenched, and they were al- 
ready retreating, no refiftance was made, and they 
fled on all fides with the utmoft precipitation, leav- 
ing all their artillery and warlike ftores. Their 
flight was fo rapid, that they could not be over- 
taken^ and the only prifoners were the fick and 
wounded. While the military were thus employed 
. on fhore, the lighter armed Veflels proceeded up the 
River with the utmoft diligence, and feized a num- 
ber of veflTels belonging to the enemy. 

In this manner was raifed the fiege of Quebecy 
after a duration of five months, during which, the 
aftivity and courage of the garrifon, the abilities 
and intrepidity of their commander, and the fpirit 
and perfeVerance of the Provincials were all equally 
remarkable^ This event gave the flnifhing blow ta 
all the Attempts and expectations that Congrefs had 
formed on this quarter ; and their troops from this 
time met with nothing here but defeats and dif* 
afters. 

The fuGcefs which awaited the Britifli arms irt 
this Province^ was attended by a behaviour full of 
humanity. Many of the Provincials, through 
wounds and ficknefsy ha:d riot been abk to accom- 
pany their main body in its retreat. They lay con- 

^ .. cealed 
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ccakdl k th^ woods and fcatteted habiwtkJri$ at)d«ft 
th^ neighbouthobd^ in i rctj diftreft and dcptefable 
cohdition. Genefal Carlton gcnefouflyiffti td a pro- 
dlamatton^ ordering proper perfons to feek thciti 
put> and give them aU neceffafy feKef «t the publkf 
CKpcrict. To indtice thein not to refuft thefe cowm 
p^ffionatfe offers, he further prottiifed, that as foow 
as they were recovered, they fhould be at perfedfe 
llfe^tty tb returii to their own Itomes- 
-Sho'rtly after the repulfeof the Provincials, the 
forces expeded frorti England arrived. The Gte- 
n^ral nOw faW himfelf at the head of more than 
twelve tlioufaftd regulars, -among whom were- the 
troops of Bruhfwick. He diredtly hafted to Thre* 
Rivers^ a place fituated niidway between Quebec 
arid Mofitreal> and fo called from its ptx>ximity m 
three branches of a large tivet that falls into the 
St* Lawrence* Here, it had beett imagitied, the 
?rovihcials would hate made a (land; but they had 
continued to retreat iifttil they had reached -the riv^ir 
Sorel, near one hundred aiid fifty ttiiles frojn Que- 
bec* They were met here by the reirifbrcemem* 
appointed for • their affiftahce ; but the Whole of 
their force was confiderably weakened by fickttcfs 
afnd other calamities^ 

Notwithftanding thefe difcOuragerftehts, a boldi 
attempt was projedred by their commanders for the 
furprize of the Britilh troops at Three Rivers^ A 
confiderable body of thefe was polled at- this place 
linder the command of General Frazef. AnotheY 
wa^ Hear them- on board the tranfports, under Ge- 
neral Nell^it. The main body under Gerterals Carl-* 
ton, Burgoyne, Philips, and Rcidefel, the GcrffSan 
General, were ftationed partly on Ihofe, and partly 
on the River, in the way from Quebec. The Pro- 
vincials were encamped at the Sorel, about fifty 
jr.ilcs diftant from Three Rivers ; and between them 
iHid this place, the river St. Lawrence was occupied 
■ N by 
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?;>y a laimber of armed veffels, an^ tranfports with 
troops^ 

^ujt thel^e ohftacles did.not 4i(pirit them. Two 
tlipufaad of their befl: .men, headed by General 
Thompfon^ embarked at the Sorel, and fell do\yn 
with the tide, keeping on the fouth fide pf the Ri- 
ver, till they arrived at a place called Nicolet/op- 
jpofite to Three Rivers. From thence, in the nighr, 
.they paffed tp the other fide, in order to furprize 
■:*he body under. General Erazer. Their intent w^s 
.tp;attacfc him about break of day. They were in 
three divifions, one to aft at each end of the town, 
^nd the .remaining to fupport them, or to cov^r 
<a retreat in cafe of need. But this they were de- 
.termined not tothinkof -till extreme necefllity, com- 
.pelled them, and they found that no other means 
.remained to fave them from utter deftrudlion. 

Unfortunately for their defign, the time they 
took in croffiijg the river, was fo long, that though 
?th June, they paffed the fliipping.unobferved, th^y 
1776.. were difcovered at their landing. fThe 
.j^arm being thus given. General Fr^ger prepared 
to meet them. The difficult ground they wereob- 
Jiged to march over, threw them into dUorder,^ and 
when they made their attack, t^hey were; received* 
contrary to their expedlation, by men who were 
. waiting for them, and vyho had not only the advan- 
tage of pofition, but of a number: of fieldTpieces, 
which did great execution among them. 

While they were making the moft vigorous ,ef?- 
.forts to furmount thefc obilacles, they were appri- 
sed that General Nifbet, who commanded . tl^ 
troops on board the tranfports, had landed them, 
and was marching with all fpeed to fall upon their 
•rear. A retreat was now their only refource. As 
; General Nifbet lay in the way to their boats, they 
\iyere obliged to make a large circuit through a deep 
fwamp, purfued by both parties, who followed |:hein 

L z clcfe 
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clofe on ca^ch fide for fome miles. They traverffed 
it at laft with ^^ceffive toil, and Iheltered them»- 
ielves in a wpod that flood at the further end of it^ 
Here the Britilh troops ceafed the purfuit. The 
Provincial commander was takeq, with about two 
hundred of his men. 

The (Irength of the Britilh army in this Province 
was npw fuch, that the Provincials loft all hopes of 
being able to face it. They dcmolilhed the works 
they had ereOied at the confluence of the Sorel intQ 
the river St. Lawrence, and carried off their artillery 
and ftores, General Burgoyne landed here with a 
confiderable detachment, in order to advance to 
Fort St J John, while the remainder of the fleet and 
army failed up tjje river towards Montreal. They 
found this place abandoned by the Provincials.— 
After taking pofTeflion of it, the main-body fet for- 
wards to join General Burgoyne, againft whoni it 
was not doubted the Provincials would cojleft all 
their iforce, and make a refolute ftandt 

In expectation of fu9h an event, he proceeded 
with great order and circumfpedlion along the So- 
x8th Jufie. rel ; but on his arrival at St John'^s, he 

i77^T ifound, that after deftroying all that could 
not be carried off, the Provincials had fet fire to the 
place. They had done the fame at Chamblee, and 
burned all the vefTels and craft which were too hea- 
• vy to drag up the rapid ftream of fonie parts of this 
river. They made ho flop, as it wa§ thought they 
would have done, at Nutlfland, at the entrance of 
Lake Champlain, but croflTed it over immediately 
to Crqwn Point. ' This retreat was coi^dufted with 
great care and prudence by General Sulliyan.— ' 
Though cpnftantly purfued, and often on the point 
of being furrounded by the numerous bodies" that 
kept clofe upon him, yet he found means, by great 
vigilance and fpeed, to extricate himfelf from the 
•piany dangers to which he was cpntinually expofcd, 

f roq 
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from an acflive., an intrepid, and a fuperior enemy 
His merit on this occafion was publicly acknowledg- 
. ed by the thanks of Congrefs. 

Thus was a final end put to all hoftilities in Ca- 
nada. The Provincials loft in their expedition into 
this Province many of their beft officers, and great 
numbers of their braveft foldiers. To fay nothing 
of General Montgomery, the lofs of whom was equal 
to that of an army, others of gr^at, though inferior 
worth, were either flain or captured. In their re- 
treat ic was computed, that from the day when they 
broke up their camp before Quebec, to that of their 
^rriv^l at Crown Point, their lofs in killed, prifon- 
ers, ^nd dead through wounds and illnefs, amonnt- 
ed to Ijttle lefs than a thoufand men ; of whom, be- 
fides thofe who fell, or were taken in the engage- 
^nent near Three Rivers, and in various fkirmifhes, 
no lefs than four hundred fell at one time into the 
hands of the Britifli troops at the Cedars, a place 
about fifty miles higher up than Montreal. 

But if the Provincials were compelled to quit 
Canada .on the one hand, the Britilharmy could not 
improve its fugcelfes pn the other. The Lake 
Chainplain Uy between it and the former, who were 
entirely mafters gf its navigations and had a number 
of armed veffels in readinefs to impede its paflage. 
It became therefor^ necelfary tp conitrudt a fufficient 
number to fegure it; but this required much time 
and labour. Six veffels^ completely armed and 
equipped for this purpgfe, were arrived from Eng- 
land; but the falls at Chamblee rendered it im- 
prafticable to bring therqi up into the Lake. It now 
appeared abfolutely indifpenfible to take them to 
pieces, and re-conftruft them, as well as many 
others, in order to gain pofleffion of the Lake, 
and to tranfport the Britifli forces to the other fliore. 

While thefe tranfa(ftions were taking place in 

the northern parts of the American continent, the 
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fouthern Provinces were no Idfs agitated. In Nbrth 
Carolina, Governor Martin, though obliged toSJjr 
for fhelter on board a Ihip, was not the left ,(i^* 
termined to exert his adtivity in the caufe for which 
he fuffered. He had formed a prbjeft for the re- 
dudtion of this Province to obedience, di which 
he was not the only perfon who had conceived Very 
fanguine hopes. 

There was at this time in North Carolink, )k 
refolute and unruly clafs of men:, known by the 
name of Regulators, They had long lived inde- 
pendent, in a manner, of all regular controul.—^ 
They had been confidered as rebels by the Kiiig^s 
Governors, and they were held in much the fanie 
light by the new government, to which they werfe 
remarkably averfe. With thefe, and the emigjrants 
"from the Highlands of Scotland, who com pbfedk 
confiderable body, Governor Martin ha<J formed k 
cohneftion, by means of which he promifed hirh- 
felf to reduce this Province to fubjfeftion, ^Ife 
courage and the fidelity of the Highlanders t6 the 
iBritilh caufe, he was well affured of; ^Od *he lvas 
no lefs confident of the attachment of the Regula- 
tors, ^nd of their great fuperibrity in arms to the 
other inhabitants of the Province, They were ah 
adtive and hardy race of men, ufed to Continu'4 
motion, and from their manner of Jiving, fin'gvi- 
larly expert in the handling of their fire-afins.— ^ 
They were not a little dreaded by the refidue 6f 
their countrymen, who from habits of indulgence 
and eafc, did not incline to thwart them, as know-^ 
ing from the daringiiefs of their difpofition, that 
they were not to be molefted with impunity, and 
from their numbers that they would prove a danger-r 
ous and powerful enemy. 

CommifEons were fcnt to the heads of thefe peo"^ 
pic for the raifing of feveral regiments. Colonel 
Mac^onald, a brave and enterprizing officer, was 

appointed 
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:Bppointed their General. By the Gbyerftor's direc-* 
Feb. tion, he erefted the Kihg^s ftandard, and 
1776- -publilhed a proclamation, by which all mfeii 
were fummonedon their allegiance to repair to it. 

Exclufive of this force, tvhich Was confiderafble, 
and on the exertions of which his placed much reJi- 
ance, the Governor's confidence Was furthdr ih- 
creafed by the intelligence thatt a powerful arma* 
'xnent, and a large body of regular trdaps, were <fef- 
'tined to ad: in the Carolinas, and were making thte 
bcft of their way to his affiftailce. 

But the Provincial Aflembly wei*e ftiUy fehfibfe 
'of thie danger of fufFering a man of fuch activity 
and refdlution as Governor Martin^ to i*e-poffe& 
himfelf of the power of which they hid deprived 
him. They collected, with all poffible diligence, 
the whole ftrength of which they Wef e maftef s, 
•0nd in the mean time difpatched fuch force as was 
in readinefs, to oppofe the Royalifts, It Was com- 
^manded by General Moore, who with fome cantlon, 
'took {)oireffion of a ftrong poft near them, which 
^he fortified. Here he was fummoned by General 
Macdonald tojointhe Royal ftandard, under pain df 
being treated as an enemy. * His anfwer was, thit 
if they would fiibfcribe an o^th of fidelity to the 
'Congrefs, and lay down their arms, they Ihould 
meet with the ufage of friends, and the ralh pro- 
'ceedings of which they had been guilty Ihould be 
forgiven. But if they perfifted in an infurreftion, 
which, from their want of fufficient ftrength to 
'fupport it, they muft be confcious would end un- 
'fuccefsfuUy, they muft expedt the fevereft treat- 
ment, 

The Provincials were in a few days fo power- 
fully reinforced, that they amounted to near eight 
'thoufandmen. Such a fuperiority compelled the 
'Ro)''alifts to provide for their fafety by a precipitate 
• retrei^r. Their want of artillery had prevented them 

from 
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from attacking the Provincials in their trenchet, 
while they had the advantage of numbers; and 
they now law, when too late, the temerity of their 
undertaking. They confifted indeed of neat two 
thoufand men, but were unprovided with many ne- 
ceflaries. In this fituation they truftcd their intre- 
pidity would make amends for deficiencies. They 
were by this time almoft inclol'ed by the enemy ; 
but by dint of refolution and dexterity, they dif- 
engaged themfelves, and by forced marches through 
woods and difficult paffes, they forced their way, 
the fpace of fourfcore miles, and in fpite of the 
enemy's continual efforts to intercept them, gained 
Moore's Creek, within fixteen miles of Wilming- 
ton, where they expefted to be joined by Governor 
Martin and General Clinton, who was lately arrived 
with a confidetable detachment. 

Bgt this junftion was efFeftually prevented by the 
Provincials, who purfued his party lb clofely, that 
in order to avoid them. Colonel Macdonald judged 
it neeeflary to attempt the paffage of the Creek, 
notwithftapding a body of the enemy lay on the 
other fide, under Colonel Cafwell, with works well 
lined with men, ^nd provided with artillery. But 
the place where the attempt was made, not being 
fordable, the royaliils were obliged to crofs over 
a wooden bridge, pf which the Provincials, not 
having time to pujl it down entirely, had taken up 
the planks, They had, however, by greafing the 
beams and remaining timbers, rendered them fo 
ilippery, and unfafe to tread upon, that on the^Co- 
lonel's party advan^'ing, they could not make good 
their footing any where. In this condition, they were 
Feb. 27th, affailed on all fides by fuperior numbers, 

177^' and totally defeated, after lofing their 
braveft officers and men. Among thofe was Captain 
Macleod, with feveral other Highlanders, who fell 
gallantly with their broad-fwords in their hand'?. 

Their 
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Their General, and mod of their leaders were takq^, 
prifoners, and the reft betook themfelves to flight/ 

Had this infurreftion fucceeded in the manner 
.propofed, it would have proved of eflential fervice 
to thecaufe of government, by the jundlion of thofe 
numbers in the back fettlements, who were waiting 
the arrival among them of the regular troops they 
had been promifed. Nor would they have remained 
^naftive on this occafion, had they not been deficient 
in arms, and efpecially in ammunition. But this ' 
•failure put an end to the vvhole fcheme, and difpi- 
rited the royalifts from attempting any othej. The 
Provincials were now fo thoroughly upon their 
guard, and fo well prepared, that no further expec- 
tation was entertained of making any impreflion 
ijpoa them. Their force appeared to be much 
more confiderable than it had ever been imagined. 
They had, in the fpace of a fortnight, affembled 
near twelve thoufand men, well armed and accou- 
tered. ^efore the prefent troubles, they had Itood 
in perpetual awe of the regulators; but neceffity 
had taught them the ufe of arms; and the. fuc- 
cefs they now met with, gave them a courage and 
confidence they had not felt before. 

In Virginia the royalifts, under Lord Dunmore, 
met with no lefs difappointments. The fleet on 
•board of which they had taken refuge, continued to 
infeft the rivers and the coafts of that Province ; but 
^s the fhores were well guarded, no defcent could 
be ventured, and no refrelhments could be procure 
ed. This made .the;r condition highly dili;refsful. 
The exceflive heat qf the climate, added to the 
badnefs of the water, and want of wholefome pro- 
vifions, and the perpetual confinement of fuch mul-. 
titudes in fmall unroomy veflels, produced a pefti- 
lential fever among them, which proved extremely 
fatal, efpecially to the blacks. In this deplorable 
^tuatjon^, they were driven from eyery road and 

I pr?^Jt 
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creek by their incenfed countrymen. It was /ouq8 
at laft indifpenfibly neceffary, in order to avoid jpc- 
rifhing through want of. food, to quit this fatal .and 
inhofpitable coaft. After fetting fire to the leaft 
valuable of their veflels, thefe unfortunate fugi- 
tives failed with about fifty remaining to them, {ixt» 
to Florida, others to Bermuda and the Weft ladia 
illands. 

While the affairs of Congrefs profpered in this 

Wanner in North Carolina and Virginia, they weie 

-carneflly employed in forming a marine. In the 

beginning of march, they difpatched Commodooe 

Hopkins, with a Iquadron of five frigates, to the 

Bahama iflands. He landed- on the principal on^f 

'Called Providence, and brought off the ordnanoe 

•and military ftores; but the powder, which was his 

chief objedt, had been conveyed away. In his re^ 

6th April, turn, he took feveral prizes, and fell in 

1 77^* with the Glafgow frigate, commanded 

^by Captain Tyrringham Howe, in company with a 

^tender : this latter was taken ; but the Glafgow 

•made a refolute defence, and efcaped, iiotwithftand* 

iing the fuperiority of the enemy, * . 

It was hoped, however, at home, that the expe^^ 

•dition that was now preparing againft South Caro- 

«lina, would compensate for the ill fuccefs that hs^ji 

■attended the Britifti affairs in the neighbouring Pro- 

•yi^ces. A fquadron was fitted out at Portfmouth, 

•which failed from thence in December; but met 

M^hh fuch unfavourable weather, that it did nqt 

*reach Cape Fear, in North Carolina, till the ^nfu- 

in'g May. Here it was unhappily detained by a con- 

•currcAcc of accidents till the end of the montk; 

during which time the people at Char-les Town had 

•full Icifure to make what further preparations they 

judged rcquifite, againft the attack which they now 

plainly perceived was meditated againft them. 
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. Tliefqiwdron which was co'mmandeiiby Sir Peter 
'Parker, confided of two Ihips of fifty guns, four o£ 
thirty, and two of twenty, an armed fchooner, aud 
» bomb-ketch* The land forces. were under Lord 
Comwallis, and Generals Clinton and Vaughan* 
At the time they proceeded on this expedition, they 
had no intelligence of General Howe's motions* 
He had difpatched a veffel with inftruftions for theit 
purfuing other meafures than thofe they had in con- 
templation ; but through a complication of difficul- 
ties and delays, Ihe did not arriye at Cape Fear till 
the fquadron had left it* 

In the beginning of June, this fquadron anchored 
off Charks Town Bar. It was neceflary for the 
two largeft fliips to take out their guns, before thejr^ 
eofuld crofs it ; and though lightened as much as 
pradicable, they touched the gound, and were fe* 
Teral times in danger of fticking faft* 

The Commander in Chief of the Provincials upod 
this* occafion, was General Lee. He had , exerted 
himfelf with remarkable aftivity in putting Ncv/ 
York in a ftate of defence againft the attack which 
had been fufpefted from General Clintjon* He had^ 
with the fame expedition, provided for the fecurity 
of the coafts of Virginia, and of North Carolina ; 
and was now employing himfelf with equal dill* 
gence for the protedtlon of Charles Town.. 

After crofling the Bar, the next obftacle to be 
foroiounted, was a fort on the fouth ^eft point ^f 
Sullivan's ifland : it commanded the pafftge to 
Charles Town, which lay fix miles further to t\\< 
weft. Tho^igh lately begun, ^nd not completely 
finilhed, it was jjn a llronger fta?te than reprefeiite^ 
to the Britifti commanders ; who knowing the forc-e 
with which it would be attacked^ and depending oti 
the valour of their people, did istQt hditate in re- 
fclving toaflail it immediacely* 

Ta 
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To the eaftward of Sullivan's, lies Long Iilan*cf^ 
feparated from it by fome ihoals, and a creek, faicf 
to be fordable at low water, and not above two feet 
deep : oppofite this ford, the Provincials had poft- 
ed a ftrong.body with cannon and iutrenchments# 
General Lee was encamped on the main land ; from 
which there was a communication to SuUivan's 
ifland, by a bridge of boats, over which he could 
throw fuccours at pleafure, to fupport the body 
of men pofted there in order to obftruft the paflagc 
of the Britilh troops. 

The fituation of thefe upon Long Ifland was ex- 
tremely incommodious. It was a mere heap of 
fand, without tree or flicker of any kind, where 
they flood expofed to the burning heat of the fua 
in the hotteft feafon of the year. The inconvenien- 
cies which attended the fleet and army were indeed 
exceflive. The water they drank was extremely 
brackifli, and their provifions were both indifferent 
and fcanty. Notwitliftanding the great adlivity" 
with which they laboured to forward their prepa- 
rations, unexpefted and unavoidable delays retarded 
the execution of many of the purpofes neceflfary to 
couipletc them. Near a whole month was confum- 
ed in this manner, which afforded the enemy ample 
time to improve every advantange that could be 
fuggefted. 

The twenty-eighth day of June, all things being 
in readinefs, the bomb-ketch began the attack in 
the morning, by throwing fliells at fort Sullivan. 
About mid-day, the two fifty gun fliips, and two 
thirty gun frigates, came abreaft of the fort, and 
began a fevere cannonade. Three other frigates 
took their ftation between the ifland and Charles 
Town, with an intent to enfilade the batteries of 
the fort, and to cut off", at the fame time, the com* 
munication of the ifland with the main land, there-f 
by to prevent its receiving fuccours, and the gar- 

riibn 
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rlfon from retreating. This pofitiori, too, would 
have obftrufted any attempt from fire ihips to in- 
terrupt the main attack. But thefe purpofes were 
all fruftrated by the ignorance of the pilot, who led 
the frigates into the fhoals, where they all ftuck 
faft. Two of them were, however, difentangled ; 
but they received fo much damage, that they were 
unfit for the fcrvice propofed '; and the other wa^ 
let on fire, that Ihe might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 

In the mean time, a heavy and inceflant fire 
continued between the Ihips and the fort. The 
Provincials behaved on this occafion with a courage 
and coolnefs that aftoniihed the Britilh officers and 
feamen : the execution they did was dreadful. — 
Never was attack made with more intrepidity, nor 
defence with more deliberate valour. Thofe who 
had been in various encounters of this fort, con- 
curred in declaring that they had never been witnef- 
fes of fo refolute a refiftance. 

The Briftol having loft the fprings upon her ca- 
ble, which were ihot away. Jay fome time terribly 
raked by the enemy's fite. They difchargcd a great 
quantity of red-hot balls, and fet her twice in 
flames. The behaviour of Captain Morris, her 
commander, was extraordinary in every refpeft : — 
After receiving five wounds, he ftill remained upon 
deck, till obliged to quit it, in order to undergo 
the amputation of his arm ; after which he undaunt- 
edly returned to his ftation, and received two wounds 
more ; the laft of which was from a red-hot ball, 
which toot him in the belly, and put an end to his 
life. 

Such was the flaughter on board the Briflol, that 
every officer and feaman upon her quarter-deck was 
either killed or wounded, excepting the Commo- 
dore, Sir Peter Parker, who flood alone unhurt, 
and conduftcd himfelf throughout the whole of this 

deftruc- 
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deflruflive day with great intrepidity and {)re^iicd 
pf mind. Captaia Scott, of the Experiment, be* 
Laved with no lefs bravery ; and befides the lofs oi^ 
^n arm, was otherwife fo daugeroufly wounded, 
that his life was defpaired of* 

The execution from the ^ritifli fliipping was 
very confiderable ; but the works of the fort lay fa 
low, that numbers of the ftidt flew over, and they 
were of fuch a nature, as to (land the weight of yery 
heavy metal, without being eafily demolilhed.-*-* 
They were compofed of palm-trees, and earth very 
thickly intermixed. During the height of the at^ 
tack, the batteries of the fort remained fo long 
filent, that the aflailants concluded the fort had 
been abandoned : but this filence was only Qccafion* 
cd through want of powder; they had expended 
gU their ftock, and were obliged to wait for a frell^ 
i'upply from the camp on the main-land* 
. It had been expefted, that the troops polled on 
Long Ifland would have participated in the operas 
tions of this day, by fording over Sullivan Creek 
fit low water, forcing the enemy's intrenchments, 
and marching up to the fort ; but the depth of water 
proved much greater^ upon trial, than had beein 
imagined ; the works thrown up by the enemy, 
.were found, on a nearer approach, much lironger 
than they had at firfl: appeared ; their numbers and 
/artillery far more formidable ; and the pofition of 
jGcncral Lee fuch as to enable him to overpower 
,with eafe, any force that could have been brought 
to aft againft him. 

This dreadful engagement lafted till darknefs ob* 
liged the Britilh fquadron to give over* The tide of 
ebb wgks nearly at the lowett, and it was drawing 
jtowards ten, when the Commodore^ having done aD 
that fkill and courage could prompt a brave officer 
to do upon fuch an occafion, thought proper to dif-» 
iDijntinue an aft ion which no longer afforded any 
a poffi<^ 
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^dffibility. of fuccefs. From the time the engage- 
ment commenced, to that when the lliips drew pff^ 
ten full hours were counted; a long fpace for fo 
Clofe and iiiceflant a conflid: ! 
- The iBriftol and the Experiment were fo much 
damaged, that it was apprehended they could not 
be got over the bar. . This, however, through great 
ikill and labour, was accompliihed, to the utter 
aftoniftiment of the Provincials, who hid conceived 
it imprafticable. The frigates fufFered alfo con- 
fiderably, though not proportionably to the large 
lhips> at which the Provincials principally direft- 
cd their fire» 

It had been hoped that the bomb-ketch, which 
t:arried amortar of a peculiar conftrudtion, would 
iave proved highly ferviceable in annoying the 
enemy ; but whether it proceeded from overcharg- 
ing it, on account of the diftance at which Ihe was 
ftationed, or fotrie defeft in the manner of fixing 
that engine, the bed that held it was in a fliort 
time fo loofened, that it became of no ufe^ 

Great was the applaufe bellowed upon Colonel 
Moultrie, who commanded in Fort Sullivan, and 
to whofe intrepid behaviour, the fuccefsful defence 
of it was in a very great meafure owing, tie 
was well fecbnded by his .officers; and great gal- 
lantry, and even heroifm, were difplayed by fom^ 
of the fubalterns* A ferjeant of grenadiers, named 
Jafper, feeing the flag-ftafFfliot away Jumped from 
one of the, embrafures upon the beach, took up the 
flag, fixed it on a fpunge-ftafF, and amidft a ftorm 
of Ihot, remounted the merlon j and leifurely fixed 
it in its former place* For this uncommon ad: of 
bravery, he was publicly prefented with a fword of 
value by the Provincial Prefident, and was alfo prib*- 
moted.. Another ferjeant, whole name was Mac- 
donald, being mortally wounded by a cannon-ball, 
'^ Idie^*' faid he, in hislaft moments^ " for aglo-^ 

Vqu II* No* 10. M ^ious 
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rious caufe ; but I hope it will not expire yitli 
me/*— A fentiment not unworthy of the ^eateft 
characters mentioned in.hiftory. 

The number of killed and wocnded on boi»4 
the Britiih fquadron, amounted to near two hund* 
red* Thofe of the enemy could not be afcertained; 
but their lofs muft have been coniiderable^ as moft 
of the guns of the fort were difmounted, and frcfli 
reinforcements poured in during the whole time of 
the engagement* 

Uncommon fpirit appeared off this occafioa 
among all the people who accompanied this ex* 

})edition. A number of volunteers offered them* 
elves, and aded with great bravery* At the head 
of thefe was Lord William Campbell, Governor 
o( South Carolina^ whofe courage prompted him 
to undertake the command of the lower-deck guns 
of the Briftol,^ a ftation of peculiar danger. Many 
of the feamen belonging to the ihips of war, being 
-unable, through illnefs, to attend their duty, the 
failors on board the tranfports courageoufly fupplied 
their places. 

The behaviour x)f the Americans in this, and 
the various military t^anfaftions that had taken 
place fince the commencement of hoftiiities, though 
it did not difmay, yet it highly furprized the Bri- 
tiih officers and foldiers employed againft them,r— » 
Expeding from the general information they had 
received, that they were a people unapt for war, 
from the life of peace and ple»ty to which ^they 
had been ufed, they could not help expreffing their 
aftonifhment art: the proofs they were continually 
meeting how wrongly they had been informed.—*^ 
The truth was, that notwithftanding the profperity 
of their domeftic circumftances, their habits were 
by no means effeminate ; their difpofitions^, as at* 
ready hinted, were remarkably adive, and their 
occupations tended equally to invigorate their bo^ 
\ X- dies. 
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4ieS) iahcl Iharpen their minds. But that, which of 
all other caufes, was the moll powerful and efficient 
in ftimulating them tb aft with refolution, was that 
Very infinuatiofi of their want of courage and capa- 
city for war. It proved a conftant fpur in all their 
cnterprizes ; they were continually reminded of it 
by their leaders; it filled them with refentment and 
indignation ; and, together with the intimate per- 
fiiafion of the juftice of their Caufei animated them 
effeftually in fupportihg iu 
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CHAP. XX. 

Declaration of Independency^ 
1776. 

WHILE thefe various tranfadtibhs Ivere ti- 
king place in the different Provinces 
throughout America, the Congrefs was deeply en- 
gaged in the preparation of that event which began 
now to be univerlally expefted. 

A circular addrefs was fent to every Colony, fta* 
ting feveral reafotis for which they judged it necef- 
fary that the authority of the Crown and Legifla- 
ture of Great Britain Ihould be totally fuppreffed^ 
and the powers of government affnmed refpeftively 
by the Affembly of each Province. 

They fdunded the juftice and propriety of this 
meafure, on the condufh held by Great Britain du- 
ring a long time paft, but efpecially on the deter* 
minations contained in the prohibitory aft lately paf- 
fed, by which gill inUTCourfe was forbidden with the 
Thirteen United Colonies. An interdiction of this 
kind, was, in their opinion, a formal exclufion from 
that protedion which the Crown owed to its fubjedls* 
They were, in fad, declared outlaws, and lay expofed 
to all people's mercy* They had nothing further to 
cxped: but ill ufage and depredation ; and they were 
by proclamation, given over to be plundered and 
dtlpoiled of their property by all who could feize 
upon it. Such was, they (aid, the anfwer they 
had received to the dutiful and humble petition 
they had prefented to the Eritifli throne, in the name 
©fall ihe inhabitants of America, for a friendly re- 

drel^ 
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tflrefs of grievances, 5n brder to a fincere ajtd permft- 
uent reconciliation, j 

So determined and irrevocable was the refolution 
-of .'Britain to eftabiilh ah arbitrary government in 
the Colonies, that not content with levying numer- 
ous armies, and equipping powerful fleets at home 
for that purpofc, ihe had applied tp her foreign al- 
lies for .the affiftance of their troops,^ and was now 
•preparing to invade the American continent with all 
the force her treafures could procure. 

For thefe reafons,; it was indifpenfibly incumbent 
upon them to unite their arms and council^ with the 
grcateft vigour, unanimity, and fpeed^ . The dan- 

fer was manifeft and imminent ; the e:^ertions they 
ad hitherto made^ though confiderable, muft now 
be increafed in a proportion with thpfe of their ene- 
mies. As thefe had divefted themfelves ojf all man- 
ner of regard and feeling for the Americans, they 
were no longer bound to confider them as their 
founders and parents, and were in all, reafon, ab- 
folved from any farther allegiance tp that monarchy 
and nation. 

Englilhmen, faid they, are no longer governed 
by thofe maxims of ^qiuity and moderation, that 
led them to confider us as brethren. National pride, 
and criminal influence, have deftroyed that inte- 
grity and benevolence with which they ufed to at- 
tend to our concerns. Adminiftration, for a feries 
of years, have been our declared enemies, and dcf- 
potifm is the fyftem they have long defigned for the 
jColoijies. The queftion is now, whether we ihaU 
perfevere in the refiftance we have begun, or pufil- 
lanimoufly lay down thofe arms which we haye hi- 
therto employed with honour and fuccefs ? 

Such was the purport of the reprefentations made 
by Congrefs and its adherents. . They were the na- 
tural refult of the impreffions made upon th^m by 
Jthe dread they felt at the vaft preparation? to re.duce 
M 3 them. 
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them. They now imagined that miniftry intehdcSl 
to realize their fears, and to compel them to the 
moft fervile fubmiffion. 

Until this apprehenfion began to prevjul, what* 
ever might have been the fecret views of individuals, 
the C^plonifts did not think themfelves neceflitated 
to carry their oppofition any farther than to prevcttt 
the defigns of miniftry from taking place. They 
infifted on no more than the enjoyment of their an- 
cient claims : a reconciliation on thefe terms was 
the utmoft of their demands ; and they had not yet 
foftered the idea of tearing themfelves afunder from 
a people from whom they derived their origin^ and 
with whom a variety of powerful motives had long 
contributed to cement, and ftill continued to fup-« 
port their connection, 

Thofe, who relying on the temper and circum- 
ftances of the times, had indulged themfelves in the 
formation of another plan, and whofe ideas went 
much farther than thofe of the generality, had not 
yet dared to unfold their minds. The public was 
tiot yet fufEciently irritated to countenance their no* 
tions, and to eradicate old habits of attachment. 

But the news of what was tranfafting in Britain, 
excited an alarm of a different kind from any of the 
former. Complaints and anger at the behaviour of 
the Colonifts, had been followed by threats, and 
afterwards by an attempt to compel them to obedi- 
ence ; but ftill the quarrel remained confined to the 
fubjefts of Britain; they were the fole parties con- 
cerned, and all hope was not yet e:^tinguifhed of 
compofing thefe unhappy diffentions withoyt foreign 
interpofition. 

But when they faw the fphere of difcord enlarged 
by the affociation of ftrangers to thi« domeftic dif- 
pute, they began to be perfuaded,'that thofe who 
had accufed the Britiih miniftry of enteftaining the 
jnoft finifter defigns, were well founded^ They 

wer« 
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%crc ttdW convinced that flavery or deftrudlion was 
the alternative intended for them in the councils of 
Britain. 

^ This convidtion Ihortly became general, and ope» 
rated with prodigious effeft : it expelled all the re- 
maining fentiments of refpeft and regard for the 
parent flate, and wrought a revolution in the minds 
of many, which paved the way for that which fome- 
time after entirely changed the face of affairs on the 
ftorthern continent of America. 

Numerous were thcr publications on this occafion^ 
tending to inflame the public againft the meafures 
of the Britifli government. Many of them were 
compofed with great art and energy ; but none was 
fo much read, and had fuch difiufive influence, as 
that which appeared under the title of Common 

It was in every refpeft a bold and animated per- 
formance. As it fpoke the language and opinions 
of a large proportion of the people, it was received 
•with vaft applaufe, and recommended as a work re»* 
plete with truth, and againft which none but the 
partial and prejudiced would form any objedtions. 

The reafonings and arguments contained in thefe 
various writings, filled all companies and conver- 
fations, and excited a fpirit of inquiry and difcuflion 
into the rights of human nature, and fociety at 
large, fuch as had never been exceeded, if ever 
equalled, in any country in chriftendom. 

The ingenuity and eloquence with which the ad- 
vocates of America Supported the caufe of their 
country againft the claims of Great Britain, were of 
a peculiar caft. They denoted men who had dived 
deep into the fubjedt, and were determined to 
bring to light the fruit of their lucubrations, and to 
avail themfelves of every plea, however it might 
prove out of the common track, or offend eftablifli- 
ed opinions, or wound the pride of thofe who build 

M 4 their 
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their authority on the weaknefs and credulity of 
piankind. All fuch reftraints vaniftied before- in- 
dividuals, who from their iituation, had nothing 
to apprehend from thofe of whom they were to' in- 
validate the pretenfions or to leffen the charafter. 
The more freely they fpoke of crowns and fcepters, 
the more they knew their maxims would be acceptr 
able to a people, whofe unpliant difpofition could 
bear fubmifSon to no power but their own. 

They w^re now, faid they, involved in a conteft 
of more importance than any that had agitated the 
world for many ages. The difpute was not between 
Hates contending for fome towns or territories';" the 
deftiny of an immenfe continent was ^t flake ; the 
interefts they ^ere defending were thofe of whole 
nations yet to come : the decifion qf this difpute 
would reach many ages into futurity ; and their poC^ 
terity, long after they were no more, would have 
ample caufc either to refpeft or to defpife their me*- 
mory. 

Years had revolvpd fince peace and reconciliation 
had been the continual fubjeft of their thoughts, 
their entreaties, and their endeavours : but they 
now were called upon to attend to other objefts. 
The fword was drawn, blood had been Ihed ; there 
was no more room for friendly difcuffions* They had 
entered upon another fcene, and muft^now ad: the. 
part of men who had a new character to fupport. 

There were people among them^ who, cafting 
their eyes on the long connedtion that had fubfifted 
between Great Britain and her Colonies, imagined 
that its protedion was necefTary for their welfare ; 
but though while in their infancy it was of fer- 
vice, they were now matured into a nation, and 
wanted it no longer. It was become dangerous, as 
they that are able to proteft, may think th^mfelvei 
iptitled to fyle, 
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The conneftion with Great Britain carried a fplen* 
did appearance; but how dearly mull it be pur- 
chafed ? Her honour and her interefts often led her 
to take part in thofe quarrels that were almoft per* 
petual on the continent of Europe. Her enemies^ 
of cburfe, were no lefs thofe of America, and every 
difafter that bef el her, muft be participated by thi$ 
continent. 

The viciffitudes that time introduce^ into all hu-.* 
man affairs, would certainly put a period at lafl: to 
the fovereignty of Britain over America. The fooner 
it was done, the T)etter for both : ihe would free 
herfelf from everlaflirig <:ontentions, and from a 
})recarious authority ; ajid America would eftabiifh 
that form of government which fuitcd her fituation,, 
and the inclinations of her inhabitants. 

Nature could not intend that countries fo diC- 
tant from each other, ihould be futjeft to the fame 
:government. What an abfurdity for men to faij 
three thoufand miles in order to receive direS:ions 
from ftrangers how to manage their domeftiq con^ 
•cerns ? Was it not more rational, as well as more 
honourabid', that the feat of government in a great 
pation, and extcnfive country, fliould be at honie ? 

Was it not a meannefs unfupportable to generous 
-minds, to be Ibliciting, as favours, what they could 
demand as rights ? To depend upon the will and 
qapricioufnefs of a foreign miniftry, for the fettle- 
ment of bufinefs in which they had no intereft, from 
the nature of things were little acquainted with, 
and could not therefore be competent to fuper* 
intend ? . 

Great Britain and America could no longer truft 
each other. The feud between them was of a deadly- 
nature, and had deftroyed all mutual confidence. 
They were become, in fadt, two feparate ftates ; 
gnd their interefts were wholly different. Where 
fufpicipR reigned, friendfhip could not fiibfift. Bri- 
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tain had clearly fliown, that flie meant to rulcwIHi* 
eat controul ; and America had evidently made it 
appear^ that Ihe would not obey* Such being the 
^termination on each iide^ what end could be an<* 
ftrered by talking of any other method of reconci- 
liation than a treaty of peace ? This might take 
place in order to avoid efFufion of blood ; but a re* 
turn to their former ftate of fubordination to Great 
Britain, was a fituation for which the Colonies were 
tto longer calculated ; they too much felt their owa 
vcight and importance : friends they might poffibly 
become ; but not fubjeids to Britain : nor could 
cTcn this be ezpedted^ until flie had recognized the 
juflnefs of this requifition> and treated with them 
joa the footing of equals^ . * . 

A reconciliation with Great Britain on the terms 
c£ dependence, would involve America in continual 
feenes of domeftic trouble and inetwiveniency.. The 
jeakmfy of Britain would labour covertly to ob£l:ru& 
all improvements, and to ftint the growth of her 
ftrength and profperity* The Colonies, on the 
other hand, would not Itrive with lefs zeal to couo* 
tcra<^ fuch endeavours ; thefe would neceffarily 
yfoduce hatred and miftruftin the Americans. They 
would of courfe exprefs their refentment, and again 
l>etake themfelves to refiftance. What other re* 
ien>edy could they recur to ? The negative right 
"vefted in the Crown, would be conftantly exercifed 
in oppofing every beneficial /cheme they propofed ; 
their iaduftry would be cramped at home,, and dif- 
<a)uragcd abroad ; and every impediment thrown ia 
their way, that rivalfhip could fuggeft. Thus, ta 
"be reconciled with Britain on the old plan, would 
Ve to admit among them their moft inveterate cnc- 
jay, m quality of a friend and proteftor. The ab- 
iurdity of fuch a condudt was fo obvious, that it 
was furprifing the Britifti miniftry ihould entertalu 

/a 
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To cohtemp»tible an opinion of the Colonifts^ as ta 
hope they mi^t be. prevailed upon to adopt it* 

The profpeft of the miferies refulting from fuch 
a condition, juftified their determination never to 
iubmit to it. They had therefore the cleareft right 
to take up arms in order to preferve themfelves from 
fo great a calamity. They were not the aggreffors y 
they adted purely on the defenfive ; their claimi 
were not injurious to fociety ; they were modeft and 
founded on fimple reafon ; therefore they were juft» 
The Colonies had now attained to that maturity ^ 
political growth and vigour, which entitled them 
to refped: and confideration in the world. They 
claimed what was in confequence their lawful due, 
the rank and the rights of a nation. There were 
many ftates much inferior to them in power, wealth, 
end population, that enjoyed this prerogative ; why 
ihould they be denied it ? 

It was the univerfal defire that they ihoqld be 
placed on the footing of a free ftate. They ^ere 
far removed from the country from which their aur 
ceftofs originated. The land they dwelt in furniihr 
ed them with the neceffaries of life in the greateft 
abundancf^ and with many ftaple commodities upon 
which to found an extenfive and beneficial trade 
with every nation in Europe, • So fituated, no re- 
ftraints but thofe of abfolute coercion, would pre^ 
vent them from making the moft of the many ads 
vantages beftowed upon them by nature. But it 
was evident that Great Britain would find it very 
difficult to enforce a monopoly, were flie j^ble to rcr 
tain them under fubjeftion. The vaft extent of 
coaft Ihe muft guard with her cruifers, the imnienfe 
tradls of land over which Ihe muft keep a perpetual 
watch, would, in fpite of her vigilance, elude thp 
regulations Ihe might enadl to preferve the commer- 
cial benefits of America entirely to herfelf. Other 
Wjtipas would come ia for an ample Ihare, and 

would, 
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w>uld, whenever the Americans were defirdiis^ of 
an emancipation from the authority of Brit;iin, aflift 
them with all readinefs in efFefting" it. 

It was therefore no lefs the intereft ofotlier powers 
than their own,' that they Ihould withdraw thfem- 
felvcs from a conneftion with which they had every 
reafon to be highly diffatisfied, and which it waa ex- 
perimentally found, could not be continued without 
feeing produftive of inceflant altercation. This was 
itfelf a fuf5ci:erit motive to engage them to put an 
ctid to it. 

• They had now gone deep into the conteft ; it had 
ifttre^dy coft themf dear, and was not probably near 
an end. The wifeft courfe they could purfue, was 
to extend it at once to a nobler objed: than- that 
which gave it rife. This was merely to prevent Bri- 
tain from ruling them oppreffively ; but were it not 
n)ore advifable to take a final determination not to 
fttffer Britain to rule them at all ? If they could re- 
fift her oppreflion, they could alfo refill her power ; 
the firft depended on the laft. It was a duty they 
owed to themfelves, to attain, as-foon as poffible, a 
ftate of fecurity from the grievances of which they 
had fo much complained. If having it in their op* 
tion to remove them for ever, they fliould confent 
to remain expofed to them, they would be guilty 
of an unpardonable folly. It would render a repe- 
tition of the provocations they had endured, highly 
probable ; and would reduce them to the heceffity- 
of re-commencing aneW; what they had now mprt^ 
than half completed. 

America was no lefs worthy of holding a place 
among free and independent countries, than Britain 
herfelf. In extent it was far fuperior, nor lefs in 
the variety of its prod unions. The natives were 
the defcendants of thofe refolute Englilhmen who 
left their country in queft of a freedom, which they 
could not find at home ; or of thofe induftrious mul- 
titude^ 
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iStudes who had emigrated from other parts of Eu- 
?ope, to enjoy^ in this happy region of liberty, that 
toleration of civil and religious fentimerits, whicb 
they were denied in the land of their nativity. / i 

Men of this defcriptioh were the moil refpe&ablei 
of all charafters. It was to fuch that nations owed 
their felicity and grandeur. Activity and enterprif- 
ingnefsof difpofition, were the moft ufeful qualifi^ 
cations in a flate. From fuch forefathers they were 
^rung; and the world bore them witnefs that they 
bad not degenerated. . , 

Superior to Britain in the advantages of foily equal 
to it in the merit of its inhabitants, the only infe- 
riority' of America was in numbers. But that was' 
a deficiency which time was remedying with a rapi- 
dity that aftonilhed all thofe who beheld it. By fair 
and unexaggerated computations, the population- 
of America was reckoned to double in lefs than, 
diirty years. It amounted at the prefent to more* 
than two millions of white people. What a fund 
was this for increafc, when once delivered from all 
reftraints, and left entirely to the full operation of 
their unincumbered exertions ? 

But what need was there to juftify their endea- 
vours to obtain freedom ? It belonged to them of 
right. They had purchafed it with their blood at. 
Lexington, at Bunker's Hill, and at .the many 
other places where they had been called upon to- 
aflert.it,. by thofe who would have denied them its. 
poffeffion. 

America was now in its prime. It had attained 
thatftage of political exiftence which is fo emphati- 
cally, and no lefs truly ftiled the youth of nations. 
Now, therefore, was- the feafon to employ its ener- 
gy and vigour in afferting all the pretenfions it could 
form; in fecuring all its rights ; in a word, in efta-. 
kliihing its independence of. all jCovereignty abroad.- 

The. 



The Colonies abounded with ftrong, healthf , ani$ 
laborious men^ full of courage and refolution to 
maintain the claims and the honour of their country^ 
They had motives to animate them in its defence^ 
peculiar to themfelves^ They were pofleflbrs and 
freeholders of the land they occupied ; they did not 
hold it by thofe precarious tenures that degrade the 
mral clafles in Europe : they cultivated it tor them-* 
felves : it was in every refpedt their own : the life 
they led kept them at a diilance from effeminacy ; 
their bodies were robuft, and their difpofitiooi 
manly. 

In the fmall fpace of time (ince the Americans had 
tdken up arms, they had exhibited fpecimens of va* 
lour and ability that had fur prized their enemies^ and 
attraAed the admiration of Europe* They had fully 
confuted thofe bafe afperfions that reprefented them 
ss an unwarlike people, fit only for the occupations 
of peace, and unable to contend with fuch veterans 
as would be employed againft them : but they had 
met thefe veterans more than once in the field, and 
had not belied the character they had affumed of 
being as ready to fight for their liberty, as the Eng^ 
Mlh themfelves had been formerly ; though, now 
meanly confenting to forge fetters for their Ameri* 
can fellow fubjefts. 

America need not defpair of furniihing individual^ 
equal to the arduous ta& of conducing their affairs 
in the field, having already produced men who had 
conduced their councils with fo much prudence* 
It was in tempeftuous times like the prefent, that 
men of genius came forwards, and dilplayed their 
talents to the world* Many an exalted charad:er 
would have lain dormant, but for thofe revolutions 
that call forth and fet in motion the abilities of 
mankind. The formation of ftatefmen and heroes 
was due chiefly to them. Adlive fcenes were a fig- 
nal for great and capacious minds to fliow them* 

felves ; 
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fAvcs : tliey naturally took their ftation in the mklft 
of ftorms, to increafe, to dired, &r to allay them 
at pleafure. Nature gave bkth to fuch men m sSH 
countries : but it was chiefly in feafons of trouble 
and confufionthat they made their appearance ; &ci| 
only wer-e favourable to thofe who were born to fee 
the deftiny of ftates and nations* 

Without afluming more merit than was due :&> 
them, the Americans might challenge any pcc^pic 
to exhibit, within the fame proportion of time, a 
larger number of brave and refoiute men, of entcc- 
priling commanders, of intrepid foldiers, than th^ 
Colonies had afforded in the few months the opera- 
tions of the field had laftcjd. They had flarted up ua- 
«xped:ed, and in a manner felf-formed. But fudt 
had, in all ages, been the confequences of ftrtig* 
gles for national freedom : all hiftory fhowed it 5 
and they only trod in the footfleps of thofe patriotic 
champions of their country, who had preceded 
them in fo many parts of the world ; whofe exanei- 
pies had been fo frequently cited and followed hf 
others, as well as themfelves ; and would always 
raife up imitators among thofe who had too mucli 
fpirit to bear with opprefSon. 

The union of America was founded on tlw 
flrongeft tie; a common apprehenfion of great 
mis^fortunes threatened indifcriminately to alL Thi« 
which in appearance was an obje<i of terror, was 
in faft the moft efficient caufe of their fecurity- 
It compelled them to be unanimous and faithful to 
each other* It was therefore the firmed bafis on 
tvhich to ereft fuch a conftitution, as would equally 
benefit and proteft them. The feafon of dangar 
was the moft proper, as well as the moft cogent bx 
fuch a purpofe : people then forgot their petty ia- 
tercfts, and cordially joined for their public good. 
Too much fafety unnerved thofe great paflSons oa 
whicil the common welfare fo much depeijded,— 
^ ' z Were 
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Were America arrived to that pitch of opulenc^e aha 
internal profperity, which muft, in the courfe Cf£ 
things, become her portion, it were much to be 
queftioned, whether the fame zeal add fortitude in 
oppofing an enemy, the fame difpofition to encoun- 
ter hardfhips and difficulties, and above all, whether 
the fame unanimity would have been found among 
them, as now happily charafterifed the Americans. 
Such a fituation would, with all its advantr-ajesi 
have alfo been attended with its concomitant iliw^a 
and deficiencies : corruption wonld have crept in 
together with excefs of wealth ; pride would have 
created thofe odious difti nations that render one part 
of the community an objeft of flight and indif* 
ference to the other ; parties would, of courfe, have 
been more eafily formed in favour of an enemy, 
whofe maxims correfponded with the defigns of the 
proud and the haughty ; difunion would have fol- 
lowed, with its conftant attendants, debility and 
difpiritednefs. Inftead of the manly refiftance that 
now did them fo much honour, the Americans 
would either have tamely and paflively fubmitted to 
whatever* Britain had thought proper to prefcribej 
or if fome of them, lefs funk in degeneracy than 
the refl, had eredled the ftandard of . liberty, and 
fummoned their countrymen to the common defencd 
of their interefts, they would have been but feebly 
fnpported, and muft quickly have yielded to the 
mean difpofition of the times, and have conformed 
to the ideas and temper of the majority* 

Such fortunately was not the cafe of America. — * 
It was precifely in that fituation which is moft fa- 
vourable for union and defence : it confifted of a 
number of detached parts, which neceflSty alone 
had united for their prefervation ; they felt rheir 
rcfpedive weaknefs while in a feparate ftate, but 
they were no lefs confcious of the ftrength that 
would accrue from their conjun&ion. Mutual feel- 
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iftg^Hd friendfhip grew from the ill treatment they 
had received, and the terrors they experienced from 
a common enemy. 

In private life, no attachment was more lafting 
than that which arofe from a participation of adver- 
fity. Men never forgot their reciprocal willingneft 
to affift each other in the day of diftrefs ; they aU 
ways remembered it with a peculiar complacency; 
and they who had been fincere friends on thefe try- 
ing occafions, never after would become, or remain 
iong foes. 

In the fame manner, thofe alliances and aflbcia- 
tions between public bodies, which were the moft 
folid and lafting, as well as profperous, had been 
concluded between nations involved in one common 
peril and calamity. In remoter ages, the invafions 
of the Perfians, by uniting the Grecian republics, 
Bad rendered them invincible. In later periods, the 
Cantons of Switzerland had emerged into freedom, 
by being forced to ftand by each other in oppofing 
the tyranny of their fovereigns; and the feven pro- 
vinces compofing the Dutch commonwealth, owed 
thttr liberty to the fame caufe. 
* Thefe illuftrious precedents flood before them 
like fo many invitations to America, to make one 
toore in the catalogue of nations delivered from op- 
preffion by their virtue and perfeverance. It might 
with the ftri(3:eft truth be added, that the cafe of 
thofe celebrated nations was far from being fo fa- 
vourable as their own. The two laft had a multi- 
tude of.x)bftacles to contend with, from the proxi- 
mity of the enemy, and the perpetual facility with 
which he was able to renew his attacks, and to wea- 
ry out their patience, had not experience proved it 
txnconquerable. 

To thefe examples others might be added, were 

it neceflary. But thefe were fufficiently confpicu- 

ous and fplendid to awaken the people of America 

-Vol. IL No. u, N ta 
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to a juft fenfe of their condition, and to the propffc 
ety of improving the advantages that lay berortf 
them. They were evident and manifold. It wat 
now in their poWet to form at once a republic which 
would become at the inftant of its formation, the 
moft potent and refpedtable of any now exifting.— 
No iniquitous plans would concur in its eflablifh* 
ment ; it would not be founded on bloodflied and 
conqueft, but on the very reverfe ; the fpirit of 
peace and unanimity. The mere willingnefs and 
confent of thofe who were to be concerned in form* 
ing it, were the only requifites w^inting to give it 
immediate exiftence. It was thereifore to be prc-^ 
fumed, that with fo noble a profpeft before them, 
there would not be a diffentient voice heard againfl 
fo beneficial and honourable a propofah 

Fortune feemed to have had this great work long iii^ 
contemplation, and to have gradually prepared it by; 
fuch ways and means as Ihould render it infallible^ 
It was now two centuries finceftie firll laid thefoun-^ 
dation of her plan. Small were the beginnings by 
which it made its firll appearance ; but even then, fuck 
a^ eould look into futurity, forcfaw and foretold the 
future deftiny of this immenfe continent. Found-^ 
cd iimier the aufpices of a great and mighty peopl^n 
colony arofe after colony, and fettlements* were- 
fprcad iti one continued range along ks wide exteiul* 
cd flioresT 

In the mean tmie, the feeds of that fpirit whicb 
now animates America, were plentifully fown every 
where. They were brought from a foil where they 
more vigoroufly fru(9:ified than in? any others The 
fentiments, the difpofitions, the governreient of the* 
people of whom the firft emigrators had' made at 
part, accompanied, them to this new world; They 
tranfmitted'them whole and entire to their defcend- 
ants, by whom they were faithfully conveyed to the- 
prcfent generation. 

Thus 
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Thuis every Colony, however it might differ 
from others in fome peculiar modes arid forms of 
polity, ftill concurred with each othfer in retaining 
the effentials of the Englilh conftitution : they knew 
its value, and prized it accordingly ; in fuch hands 
it fuffered no contamination ; and in the various 
modifications through which it had paifed, its fea- 
tures were clear and vifible^ 

HeAce a communibn of ide^s and inclinations was 
tihiverfally eftablilhed among all the Cblonies found* 
.cd by Great Britain i They were conftitutionally 
dne and the fame people, though divided by the 
boundaries that nature has thrown between the dif^ 
ferent parts of this extended region* Whatevet 
therefore affedted any one of them in this important 
fefpedt, equally affbaed all* They had before 
Ihem the leflbns, and what was ftill ftronger, the 
examples of the parent ftate, to guide and to aii- 
thorife them in the obfervancc of the maxims which 
its conftitution fd forcibly inculcated* 

To the Angular praife of the AnieriGans^ they 
had adhered to them with ti fidelity which was not 
«ven found in the mother country* While a great 
jiropbttion of its inhabitants was fo infatuated by 
y^rc2k prejudices, ^s to embrace opihibns Contradict, 
tory to the very eflence of this conftitution, and 
fcven to affert them with their lives, Atnerica re*- 
mained immoveably attached to them, and became, 
Ih this inftance, an example to Britain, 

A people fo framed, were not to be led out of 
their way by deception, nor to be driven but of it by 
fears. They ftood on a ground of which they too 
well knew the folidity to abandoii it; No other, 
they were confcibus, would afford them equal fecu- 
tiiy for the advantages they had fo long enjoyed.—* 
They had too much fenfe tb expeft the continuance 
of them in a change of fituation, and were poffefled 
df too much fpirit to refigh them upoti demands 

N a When 
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When in the plenitude of ccxnqueft and gjory, 
Britain began to caft an eye of pride and haughr- 
tinefs on thefe diftant dependencies, and to di- 
ved herfelf of that complacency with which flie 
had hitherto treated them, America ftill wait- 
ed with patience for a return of her benevo- 
lence. She did not avail herfelf of the improper 
behaviour of the parent ftate, to caft off a conneC7 
tion of which fhe was not bound to fufFer the con- 
tinuance, whenever it became oppreffive. It w«s 
tome, however, ten long years, in the midft of in- 
fults and mortifications, on the one part, and of 
intreaties and remonftrances on the other. Pride, 
ambitionj and avarice, were the motives that ftimu* 
latcd Britain in this unhappy trial of the temper of 
the Colonies. She bad lately been ufed to fee her 
enemies at her feet ; fhe had fpread her triumphant 
banners, and extended her dominion through every 
; quarter of the globe ; riches poured in upon her 
from all parts. But in the midft of this grandeur 
and profi>erity, Ihe forgot that America had ftood 
jby her .in its acquifition. She feemed unwil-*^ 
ling to admit her Colonies to a participation of 
her honours and emoluments, and determined to 
confine them to herfelf. She fought to abridge 
them of thofe benefits that refuked from their fitti- 
ation, and to deprive them of thofe rights that bc-^ 
longed equally to both, and without which no peo- 
ple can claim the title of Britifli fubjefts, and cun 
only be. confidered as the vaflals of Britain. 

But this was an appellation which the fpirit of 
America would not brook. She had been taught 
to glory in the rank and privileges of Englilhmcn ; 
flie would give up neither. She was refolved to af- 
fert them, and was confciousrof her ability to do k^ 
Britain was unfortunately of opinion, Ihe wanted 
both the courage and the means requifite for that 
purpofe ; and in th^t perfuafion,. continued thofg 

provo- 
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provocations, which roufed at laft the refentment of 
America to a degree thatlhowed fhc was deficient in 
neither. 

In an evil hour did Britain think meanly of thefe 
Colonies : but the day was come which fortune had 
long projedted for their deliverance from a fituation 
unworthy of the greatnefs and importance to which 
they had attained. They were duly fenfible of the 
regard that was owing to them; and had it been 
properly paid, never would have conceived the de- 
fign of a feparation. They bowed before the parent 
ftate with a refpedl and humility, which neither 
that, nor any other potentate will ever again expe- 
rience. They befought Britain to recoiled, that 
though they were her children, yet they were come 
to their full growth. They would affift her, they 
would bleed, they would die for her; — ^but they 
would not be burthened with the yoke of fervitude^ 

There is unhappily a propenfity in human nature 
to overload thofe who are willing to bear. Long 
had the Colonies acquiefced in reftridions of various 
forts, on every branch of their external commerce, ' 
and their internal trade. Accuftomed to peaceable 
obedience from them, Britain imagined it would 
have no bounds. In that imprudent expectancy, * 
ihe ralhly tranfgreffed all thofe of moderation, and 
invaded thofe privileges of which the poffeffion had ^ 
always been left entire to the Colonifts, on which 
the very exiftence of their freedom depended, and 
which ought therefore to have remained untouched, 
while Britain meant to fecure them by any other tic • 
than that of thraldom. 

Such a change of conduft on the one hand, natu- 
rally produced an alteration of behaviour on the 
other. The bonds of friendihip once broken, en- 
mity, as ufual, increafed apace ; but according to 
experience, was much greater in the aggreffor than 
in the fufFerer. An>erica would willingly hav^been -^ 
N 3 recon- 
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reconciled; but the injury came from Britain, aad: 
and Ihe knew not how to forgive. She. judged of 
the refentments of America by her own ; and con- 
fiding in the fupcriorityof her power, determined 
to cruih an opponent whom Ihe was afraid to truft. 

Compelled to draw the fword in her defence, ftill 
America looked forward with an eye to reconcilia* 
tion. But the arrogance of Britain demanded un- 
conditional fubmiffion. Defpairing . of being able 
to foften the rigour of fo unreaionable a demand, 
what meafures were the Colonifts to take^j but fych 
as the fpiritand wifdom of thofe who had been in 
the fame circumftanges as themfelves, pointed out as 
juft and neceflary ? 
. But let not America repine at her fate j it was the 
happieft that roujd befal her. If Ihe knew her own 
intereft, flie would rejoice at the opportunity and 
the right jointly given her by Britain, to difiolve a 
connexion that muft henceforth prove a fource of 
perpetual embaraflment. The hour was come for the 
Colonies alone to be cpnnefted in government, and 
to form an ex;clufive fovereignty. 

The ftrength of America, when cbllefted, would 
equally aftonilh and^daunt her enemy, Britain relied 
ypon the difperfed'fituation of the people in her Co- 
lonies, and the frnall proportion of thofe who would 
take the field. She calculated the refourccsof Ame» 
rica by the rule of European politics, and fondly ht^ 
lieved that pacific occupations would prevent tho 
Americans from affording fufficient numbers for the 
fupport of their caufe. But herein th^ leaft attention 
to experience, and to the circvjmftances of the Cpt 
lonifts, would have updeceivqd her. There are 
cafes wherein alj men are foldiers : the defence of 
liberty and of property is the moft interefting of 
thefe cafes; it always has, and always will put arms 
into the hands of all thofe who can, wield them.— • 
Thcie are alfo n^ttions wherein men are fooncr fitted 

for 
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fpr foldiers than in others; this is peculiarly the 
cafe of America; where greater multitudes fpend 
their lives in the laborious bufinefs of clearing and 
cultivating the ground, than \n any country what- 
ever. But Britain was blinded by the impetuofity 
of her refentment, and bethought herfelf of nothing 
but inftant revenge. 

She now beheld, however, a union of force ii> 
America that began to alarm her. She had haften- 
t6 a determination which would have lingered many 
a year, unlels it had been thus forced into comple- 
tion. She had brought America to that point, at 
which no option remained between fervility and in- 
flependence. Could Ihe flatter herfelf that the Ame- 
ricans would hefitate about the choice ? 

Now therefore was the aufpicious moment to car- 
ry the fyftem of their government to perfection* 
With all its excellencies, it would admit of many 
<)thers. Fond of their conftitution as the Engliih 
were, it had involved them in many terrible dif- 
putes. This proved its imperfeftion, and Ihowed 
ihzt fome radical deficiency lurked at bottom, which 
linlefs' eradicated, would always be produftive of 
evils, which might be palliated, but never tho- 
roughly cured. 

To what were due the civil wars that deluged 
England with blood in the laft century ? Whence 
jirofe thofe inteftine feuds, that filled it wath heart- 
burnings and auimofities, after the reftoration of 
Royalty ? What caufes had brought about the Re- 
volution ? What was it, that in foite of thefe terri- 
ble remedies, ftill continued to afflift the conftitu-* 
tion of England, and to render its boafted eminence 
highly problematic ? 

' Thefe were queftions which they forebore to an- 
iwer, left they Ihould feem to affunie the province 
of di^Jtators to the reft of mankind. But they were 
Iftafters at home j and without meaning to offend the 

N 4 fove* 
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fovcreigns of the world, they would venture to lodgv* 
the fupremacy of the ftate in thofe from whom it 
proceeded. The people of America, after fo many 
examples of the inconveniencies England hadfufior* 
ed under its prefent form of government, would . 
now make trial of another. 

The fituation of America was particularly fortu- 
nate in this refpedt : Ihe could chufe that model 
which appeared moft eligible, without exciting anjr 
civil ftrife ; and Ihe lay too far off, in cafe of aa 
erroneous choice, to be expofed to the interference; 
of ambitious neighbours. All Ihe had to guard 
againft, was domeltic diflentions. But there were 
no individuals among them poffeffed of riches ipmd. 
influence enough to difturb the peace of fociety on . 
their own private account ; the only danger they 
had to apprehend, was from an union among the 
principal tamilies. But even this was a very remote 
apprehenfion ; there was fo general an equality in, 
the fortunes and circumftances of moft men, and 
fuch a levelling difpofition among all, that it woul4 
be an impradticable attempt in any fet of men, mucl| 
more in a fingle individual, to afpire at exclyfive 
power. 

A government fuited to the difpofition and wiflie^ ■ 
of the Americans, feemed, in the univerfal opinion, 
to. be very attainable. Ambition was a vice foreign 
to their character ; the defire of domineering had 
never appeared in the moft opulent and confiderablc 
among them; a kind and friendly behaviour to 
each other, marked all denominations of people, 
and placed them on a footing of neighbourlinefs, 
that peculiarly diftinguiftied them from all others. ^ 

To men of this dcfcription, a government that 
would fct their rulers at a great height above them, 
muft prove highly unacceptable. Such a fyftem 
would pleafe them beft in which laws would be re-. 
Ipeded more than individuals, and wherein all dif-. 
I tlndions 
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tittAiotis would be avoided that were not evidentljr 
^fid indifpenfibly neceflary. It was therefore their 
duty to frame a conftitution correfponding with in- 
(din^^tions of this kind, which were well known to 
he uppermoft in the generality. 

Few nations, if aiiy, had, like the Americans, 
bieen favoured with fo defirable an opportunity of 
conftrudting a government entirely to their liking. 
Force, and the preffure of circumftances, had de- 
cided the fortune of moft nations in this refped:. — > 
How careful, therefore, ought they to be in feizing 
this critical opportunity, while nothing obftrudted 
them, while their enemies were unable to prevent 
it, and while themfelves were unanimous in their 
endeavours to obtain it. 

Were they to delay fo falutary a work, . difficul- 
ties might arife, of which they had at prefent no- 
conception. The enemy they had to encounter 
would undoubtedly affail them with every weapoa 
of which he was pofleffed. One he had of univerfal 
power; that was his gold. If arms were to fail 
him, llill he had that refource. Before he tried it, 
Jie would employ the other. This was the interval 
to come to a refojution among them to fettle: their* 
affairs on fo firm a foundation, as to fruftrate all his 
^tempts to overcome them by the temptation of lu- 
QTCj which was in truth the only one they had to fear.i 

Jn order to effed: this purpofe beyond all danger 
of a defeat, nothing now remained to do, but to . 
confirm all they had already done, and refolvc to, 
abide by *al| the determinations they had taken. 
Thefe were the. beft preparations they could have* 
made for the great bufinefs that was next to be 
Uanfaded. 

. This bufinefs, great and important as it was,, 
might be accomplilhed with the greateft facility. 
It confided in no more than a declaration of inde-. 
penden,cy* ^ In doing this, they did no more than 

aflert 
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affert the plaincft truth. Of whom were they de» 
pendant at this day, but Providence and their owft 
llrength and courage. 

• But though this meafure was attended with no 
difficulty, contrary to thofe things that were eaiily 
pbtained, it would be produftive of a multitude of" 
benefits. It correfponded with the wilhes of an ii^^ 
comparable majority, if indeed the diminutive 
proportion of fuch as might difapprove of it, de-r 
i-erved even a mention. It lifted Am^ric^ to th© 
lank of a fovereign ftate ; and impreffed foreign na-* 
tions with a refpeA much greater than that which 
they wpuld, or were inclined to pay ikcm, while 
they continued to acknowledge the fovereig^ty of 
Britain. Such an acknqwledgn^ent entitled her, iir 
ibme meafure, to call them rebeUious fubjed^ ; but 
when they had caft off their allegiance, they would: 
fpeedily meet with thqfe who would recognize their' 
independency, ' Eveg the very ad of claiming \t^ 
would give them a confideration, which is never re- 
fbfed'tQ a brafve ^nd magnanimous people. It woulci 
procure them a refpedtful treatment even among 
thofe whom the dread of difobliglng Britain kept 
in awe ; an^i among fuch as were known to be inl* 
mical to her, it -would fecure every favour that 
could be granted to them,- without coming to an 
open rupture with the Britiih Court, 

A meafure that came accompanied with fo many 
advantages, ought not to be delayed. To waver 
and heiitate was the readied method to awaken the 
vigilance pf the enemy, and to excite him to coun^ 
teradt it. No uncertaihty Ihould be allowed to take 
place in fuch a cafe ; to refolve and to exec«te- 
ihould be the fame deed ; the enemy ought to be 
apprized of both at once : he then would be con-^ 
yinced of theinutility of ftriving to divide them 5 
^d, together with this convi^ion, would ft^l a 

diminution 
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diminution of the influence q£ which he deiem^ 
himfelf poffeffe4» ' / -• 

• To feme this mighrfecoi an haa^ardous enter- 
prize, full of danger, and* tending to exafperate ani 
enemy equally vindiftive and formidable, and whofe 
jrefources were an object no= lefs of notoriety than 
amazement. He would exejt themiunqueftionably 
to the utmpfton fo urgent an occafionj und thcf 
might at li^ngth be found of- fupejrior weight in tl\e 
fcale of comparifon with tJieii;!^* . 

To thofe who argued in this nlsmner, no other an- 
fwer could be given, than that in all emergencies.of a 
fimilar nature.to the prefent, to require an abfcnce of 
all peril, betrayed imbecility of mindandweaknefsof 
heart in the extreme. Whea was fo great an objedt 
as that propofed, ever compaffed without difficulty 
and danger ? Allowing both to bpever fo preffing 
and imminent, ftill it were more imprudent and ralh 
tp fly from, than to face them ; they would purfue 
and overtake the cowardly ; the brave only- ftood a 
phance to overcome them. It was wifer^ therefore, 
at all events, to embrace refolute meafures : the 
more daring they appeared, the fafer;th^y were in 
reality.: none but fuch could poflibly procure fupr 
cefs ; all others led to certain deftruftiont 

But the hazards at which fome people were fo terr 
rifled, were imaginary^. Britain had already fum^* 
Oioned her utmofl ftrength to this conteft^ What^ 
ever further fteps the Colonies might take to oppofe 
or to irritate her, woujd not produce more effe<^ual 
efforts againll then>, than thofe flae bad made : they 
would indeed (how the inflexible refolutionin thofe 
who governed the American <:ouncils, torefift her 
endeavours to the very laft.: but flie could not too 
foon be apprized of this intention ; it might incline 
her to ponder on the ruinous expence attending the 
redudion of a people thus refolved, the great un- 
perf^nty of fucfeeding iji fuch.^n enterprise, and 

Sbey 
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the dangers of various kinds, to which, in the mean 
time, Ihe would lie inevitably expofed. 

America had much more to apprehend from her 
internal foes, than her open enemies : of thefe flie 
knew the (Irength, and could obferve the motions ; 
but the others under the maik of friendfhip, con* 
cealed the bafeft treachery : they made it their bu- 
finefs to difliearten people, by exaggerated informa- 
tions of the numeroufnefs of the forces that were to 
be employed by Great Britain againft the Colonies : 
they were continually extolling their valour, expert- 
nefs, and difcipline ; recounting their exploits, in*' 
iinuating, in tfiort, that they would prove irre- 
fiftible. 

But who were thefe formidable troops againll 
whom Americans would not be able to ftand ? They 
had already withftood the braveft men in Britain.. 
Was the pride of Englilhmen fo lowered, as to ac- 
knowledge any men braver than themfclves ? Were 
the Heffians, or other Germans in Britiih pay, bet- 
ter foldiers than the natives of Britain ? Were they 
more adive and intrepid ? Were they more zealous 
for the honour of their country ? In a word, were 
they more completely qualified to wage war on the 
continent of America ? Certainly not. The advan- 
tages, on the contrary, were on the fide of the Eng- 
lim, in a variety of confiderations. They fought 
in their own caufe, were acquainted with the peo- 
ple and country of America ; fpoke their language ; 
knew their fentiments ; they had more vivacity in - 
their difpofition, and would aft with more expedi- 
tioufnefs. But were the Britifli troops ever fo fupe-r 
rior to the German, as they had not overcome the 
Americans, it was neceffary for fuch as aimed at 
intimidating thefe, to reprefcnt the CSrermans as 
much preferable to them in point of foldierfhip. 

If fuch excellent troops as the Britilh had not 
fucceedcd againft the Golonifts, little had they to^ 
./ .. ^ apprehend 
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Sppreliend from mercenaries, who came much more 
unwillingly to this diftant fcene of aftion, than the 
Englilh themfelves. Thefe, it was well known, ex- 
prefled reluftance enough- to the fervicc they were 
upon. Numbers, if not the far greater majority, 
difapproved of the quarrel they were engaged in, 
but were profeffionally compelled to fupport it. 

While America was true to herfelf, ihe would 
maintain her ground againft all her adverfaries. Thofe 
who betrayed her, were an inconfiderable number ; 
and to be apprehended only on account of their 
malice and inveteracy. But if Ihe had a few traitors 
at home, {he had on the other hand fuch numerous 
and powerful friends abroad, as would not fail to 
ftrike a damp upon their enemies, when they be- 
held who they were, and with what a force they in- 
tended to fupport the caufe of America. 

Did Britain imagine that £he would be left unmo-^ 
lefted, to proceed at her leifure and difcretion 
againft the Colonies ? It was indeed the intereft of 
the many fecret ill wilhers who furrounded her on 
every fide, that Ihe Ihould indulge herfelf in this 
perfuafion: they would compliment her with the 
faireft aflurances of good will, and pacific inten- 
tions, till flie had wafted her ftrength, and ex- 
haufted her finances : but the moment they faw her 
fufliciently debilitated, they would come forth and 
avow their purpofes ; and employ fuch a ftrength 
in their execution, as Britain would not, in her 
enfeebled condition^ be able to oppoie. 

Nor would the Colonies in the mean time be left 
unafilifted. Such a relinquifhnient would ill agree 
with the fettled fyftem of European politics. They 
would be fupported by indireft and clandeftine 
means from various quarters : thefe would fully 
enable them to keep the field, and weary out tbQ 
-<nemy. It were needlefs to enumerate thofe parts 
-oftheworW from whence heip would come. Itr- 
V ..^ . niighr 



might reafonably be expe<3:ed frdm everjr nation and 
potentate, to whom the greatnefs of Britain wa* an 
ofajed of envy* Among thefe Were fome of the moft 
powerful ftates in Europe* The maritime powers^ 
in particular, would not certainly negleft fo favdur- 
able an opportunity to deprive her of that naval fu* 
periority of which they ftood in fo much dread. 
■ Thefe were powerful motives to induce the peo- 
J)le of America to go on chearfuUy with the wdrk 
they had begun ; and to hope for a profperous iffue* 
To thefe might be added the certainty of being abun* 
dantly fupplied at home with able hands to perform 
iti It was not only in the bravery of its inbabi- 
tents, and their aptitude for war, that America had 
#eafon to place the higheft confidence; their num* 
bers were an objeft no lefs intereftlng : the country 
was full of people^ not only willing^ but eager to 
ftft in the common defence. A fpecimen of their 
teadinefs was given the very firft moment it was re- 
quired : within a few hours notice, upwards of 
twenty thoufand affembled on the memorable day 
of Lexington* 

They were not multitudes haftily gathered ^ and as 
eafily difperfed : they were men fincerely animated 
With the love of their country, and earneftly defi- 
touS to fignalize themfelves it its caufe. It was not 
from the neCeffity of procuring a livelihood, that 
they embrace4 the profeffion of a foldier ; they ven- 
tured their lives freely aind cheerfully for the pro* 
tcdlion of all that was dear to mankind : they left 
tomfortable homes^ the feats of plenty and content, 
and fubmitted to the hardihips and diftreffes of a 
military life, from a far nobler profpedt fhaft that of 
pay and plunder : thefe they left to their enemies^ 
whofe chief inducements they muft neteifarily bej 
from the charafter of thoft individuals of whetn 
thctr troops were compofed ; men picked up whcfrc* 
ever they could be founds -de-prcffed with iBfdi* 
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jgetifce, corrupted through floth, or immerfed in art 
kind of iniquity. Such were the recruits on which 
Britain Was to depend for the fupply of thofe armies 
that were to conquer Afnericai 

But experience had ftiown that fuch men were not 
to be placed in competition with thofe who fought 
in reality> for what moft nearly interefted them* 
King and country were words of courfe^ employed 
in. all monarchies for want of fomething more fub* 
ftantial and fignificant i but what were king and 
country to individuals, who, from their fituation in 
life, could feel for neither ; who, for an increafe 
of wages, would abandon their party, and aft againft 
it without the lead remorfe ? 

Add to thefe confiderations, that moft of thofe 
whom they were to encounter, were new levies like 
themfelves 2 the troops expedted fr.om Great Britain 
and Ireland, were in fadt inferior to them ; by far 
the major part had never feen fervice, and numbers 
were frelh from the plough, the loom, and the 
ihop ; their equals in condition at beft; though 
certainly not provided with fuch cogent reafons as 
thofe which ought to infpirit the Auiericans to ae* 
quit themfelves manfully in the approaching triah 

With fo many inducements to look forward with 
the bl'ighteft expectations, it would be unworthy of* 
men contending for their all, to fuffer one momentV 
^fpondency. The part they were afting had raifed 
them to a ftation of confpicuity that attradtcd the 
ftyes of the whole world* Europe had fixed its en* 
tire attention on the trahfadtions upon this c6nti-» 
nent, and waited with continual anxiety for the ar- 
rival of intelligence, what progrefs the Colonifts 
were making. They had th'e'wiflies of all the 
brave, the learned, and the wife, in that moft en- 
lighted region of the globe. It behoved them to 
preferve that efteera and predelidtion. The unani- 
mity with which it was beftowed, was a proof they 

were 
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were not Undeferving of it. They were preciietf 
in the fame pofition the valiant, though unfortunate 
Corficans had been a few years before ; praifed and 
admired by all nations. There was indeed an effen* 
tial difference in their own favour; the Corficans 
:were, from a concatenation of unhappy circum- 
ftances, abandoned and left fingly to ftruggle inef- 
fedually againft the heavy weight that cruihed them 
at laft. But they flood, as it were, in the midft of 
every kind of encouragement and affiftance. Their 
own ftrength was great and refpedable ; that of 
their friends ftill more confiderable. While Britain^ 
their only enemy, had not a fingle ally deferving 
of the name. They who adhered to her, were 
needy and mercenary hirelings, of no confideration 
in the fyftem of European affairs. They lent theit 
troops to Britain, from the fame motive they would 
lend them to any other power, pay and fubfidy. They 
would withdraw them from the fervice of Britain, 
and devote them to another, to its enemies if re - 
' quired, for a larger ftipend. 

From thefe premifes it was inconteftable, that na 
people engaged in difpute with another, could pof- 
fibly ftand on more advantageous ground than the 
Americans. No difcouraging circumftances could 
be pointed out to alarm them : the profpeA <Mi 
every fide was clear and open : they had none but 
the common dangers of war to provide againft ; and 
they were duly prepared for them ; but they had at 
the fame time every reafon to promife themfelvcs a 
profperous termination of it, and the completed 
fuccefs in the attainment of that object for which 
it was unfdertaken* 

Suth was the fubftance of the divers publicatioM 
and opinions of people in America at this time. 
The communication of thefe fentiments, propa- 
gated them with amazing fpeed, among the multi- 
tiutes wkom the fermeatatian of the times had pre^ 

pared 
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pared for their reccptioiu They fpread with irre* 
iiftible -rapidity throughout the continent ; and gain- 
ed fo powerful a majority of profelytes, that thofc 
who intended t6 realize the Ipeculations they con- 
.tained, were convinced they fllould meet with no 

. irnLpedimenttj, and would carry their fchemes into 
the completed: execution. 

A declaration of independency now became the 
fubjeft of Oniverfal difcuflion. It was mentioned a^ 
g ncceffary and indifpenfible meafiire : thofe who 
lectured to oppofe it, thofe even who appeared 
doubtful of hs expediency, were looked upon with 
afofpicious eye. No true American, it was faid, 
Qtight to hefitate in giving it his hearty concur- 
rjencc : a denial could only proceed from ignorance 
or falfeheartednefs ; thofe who were ignorant ^ of 
the true intereft of their country, deferved no atten- 
tion ; and thofe who were falfe to it, merited pu- 

. nifliment. 

. Notwithftanding the violence of thofe who fup* 
ported this meafure, and the fuperiority of their 
numbers, two refpedlable Colonies had the courage 
to oppofe them^ Thefe were Pennfylvania and Ma- 
dryland. A great proportion of their inhabitants 
profeffcd a moderation of fentiments, that did not 
coincide with that impetuous zeal, fo common and 

, prevalent in the others. They were no lefs attached 
ta their country ; but did not approve of that out- 
cagelous warmth, which bore down all coolnefs and 

. reflexion, and precipitated all meafures without fuf- 
ficientiy pondering upon their confequences. 
-. The eftablilhmen of a new form of government, 
was a matter of too ferious a nature, to meet with 
their immediate cortcurrence, efpecially when ac- 
companied with a total feparation from the parent 
iftate..This, in particular, was ftrongly difapproved 
by a plurality of the Deput ies to the General Affem- 

- illy of the Province of Pennfylvania. Though not lefk 
".^ VoL.JI. No. II. O inclined 
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inclined than the others to infift upon a redrefs of the 
grievances, fo often complained of, ftill they could 
not prevail upon themfelves to unite with thofe who 
had refolved to put an end to thefe complaints^ by 
fettling all domeftic affairs on fuch a plan as fliould 
take them for ever out of the hands of Great Bri* 
tain, and exclude it from all interference and au- 
thority over the Colonies. 

To this idea the moft' impetuous and turbulAC 
adhered with inflexible refolution. The partizani 
of the oppofite one, though numerous, being lefs 
warm, did not efpoufe it with equal vehemence and 
aftivity. They flood in no little awe of their antar 
gonifts, who reprefentcd them as deficient in attach- 
ment to the public, and as pufillanlmous and wa- 
vering. They confidered, at the fame time, the 
neceflity of remaining united with the other Colo- 
liics : reciprocal afliftance was the only fure method, 
of protefting them from the refentment of Britain ; 
and to difTolve their union, would lay them in a 
manner at her feet. 

In this dilemma, after maturely weighing the re** 
fult of confenting to an accommodation with Great 
Britain, or of going the lengths propofed by the 
other Colonics, they found the decifion either way 
fo perplexing, that they determined to refer it to 
their conftitucnts. They looked upon it as a quef- 
tion, wherein the community was too deeply involv- 
ed, for any but themfelves finally and perfonally to 
decide. 

This important queftion was agitated with great 
fervour on both fides. It was argued that a fepa- 
ration from Britain would be followed by a mul- 
tiplicity of inconvcniencies. They loft their old 
friend and protedtor, united to them by confangui- 
nity and intereft, who, with all his faults, had been 
a folid bencfadilor ; and, grown wife by difagreeablft 
experience, would give them henceforward no caufe 

.-,:.. . ■ of 
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of diflatisfedlion. He was the fote umpire, in whofe 
hands they could truft the power of holding the 
balance among them* He was the common parent 
of all, and would not behave with partiality to any. 
Such a moderator was abfolutely requifite for the 
prefervation of their internal peace, and the fettle* 
ment of thofe differences which fo often arofe among 
them, to the ferious difquietude of fuch as fprefaw 
the dangerous confequences they would probably 
produce, when the Colonies were increafed in 
ftrength, and might from this confideration, be- 
come untradable in their reciprocal difputes, and 
incline to ufe forcible methods of terminating them. 

There were alfo various other advantages in a 
connexion with Britain, Its power fecured them 
refpeft every where ; and their commerce, though 
fubjedt to a few reftridiions, was nearly equal t^ 
their means of exercifing it : they had almoft as 
much as they could manage; and it was always 
fure, in cafe of need, of being effentially aflifted 
by the bounties fo frequently and fo generoufly be- 
llowed upon thofe branches that required encou- 
ragement. 

Precipitation in a cafe of fo delicate a nature as an 
entire fciffion and difmemberment from the main- 
body of fo noble an empire as that of Britain, would 
be unpardonable in men who had fo long and fo 
largely experienced the benefits, of an union there^ 
with. Novelty had its charms in public, as well 
as in private affairs : but, as to quarrel and p^rt witb 
an intimate was juftly reckoned a misfortune, it 
might with no lefs truth be deemed a ferious cala- 
mity, for two branches of a nation to come to fuch 
a rupture as to renounce each other for ever. 

The reafonings on the other fide were conduced 
upon a different ground. Little notice was taken of 
the foregoing affertions. Th.ey were held as precu- 
rious and founded upon no certainty. Liberty^ it 

O 2 was 
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was faid, was the only bafis on which they could 
build with any {lability ; without it no advantages 
could be depended on ; and they mull tnift to the 
difcretion and caprice of others, which was a ftatc 
intolerable to men of fpirir. 

An accommodation with Great Britain was im- 
pradicable :-^Her terms were too imperious ifor the 
Coloniflis to fubmit to wjiile they were able to 
withftand her. What real friend to America would 

J)ropofe to lay down their arms in prefence of fuch a 
brce as Was coming to invade the liberties of this 
continent? If they expedted any terms fit for free- 
men to accede to, they muft treat with arms in their 
hands : the moment they parted with them, all was 
Toft. 

Would any one, therefore, ferioufly advifc them 
to conTent to fuch a treaty as would neceffarily de- 
liver them up, naked and defencelefs, into the hands 
of an haughty and arrogant enemy, whofe wili and 
plcafure they muft implicitly obey, on pain of what 
chaftilement he fliould think proper to inflidl? — 
Perifli the thought ! and perifli the man who fliiould 
dare to avow it! 

The feas .between Great Britain and America 
were now covered with fhlps of war, and with tranf- 
ports filled with Britifh troops, and with mercena- 
ries hired for the purpofe of fubduing or of ravag- 
ing this continent. What fliould this intelligence 
produce in men of fenfe and courage, but an unani- 
mous determination to ftand by each other, with 
fidelity and refolution in their common defence, and 
by no means to truft to the clemency of an jenen^y 
that offered no conditions ? 

An enemy that required them to lay down their 
arms, could mean them no good, and -was not 
•therefore to be trufted. But to what intent had they 
taken up thefe arms, if they were thus tamely 
to be I ur rendered ? Did not America^ with one uni^ 

verfal 
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vferfid accord, firmly agree never to Iheath the 
fword till its freedom was perfedly fecured?-— 
Was this the manner fo facred an engagement wai 
lo be performed? What a contemptible figure 
would they make in the eyes of all nations, and efpe- 
cially of their enemies, if after fo Solemn and de- 
liberate a compaft, they ihould meaaly recede from 
it, on the bare rumour of the enemy's approach, 
without even having dared to rifle a fingle trial of 
^irit and ikill with him ? 

Whence could proceed fo unaccountable a dread 
of an enemy not more formidable than him they 
had already encountered, and found themfelves able 
to refill ? His numbers were indeed incr^afed, but 
theirs were not diminifhed; and their capacity to- 
face him was augmented by the experience of a long 
and fevere campaign, during which they had ac- 
quired a fufficiency of knowledge to difcover, that 
meer difcipline is not the only requifite to fecure 
fuccefs in war. 

It was clear, therefore, that no fafety could ac- 
crue to them from any other meafure than refift- 
ance. It had hitherto anfwered their intentions 
more fully than moft of them had expe<9:ed. It 
was reafonable then to hope, that by perfevering in 
the fame track, they would continue to profper in* 
the fame manner, and would bring the enemy to 
treat them with lefs haughtinefs. 
■ But if they meant to refift ^ffedtually, they muft 
adopt another fyftem than thit which they nov^ pur- 
fued. It was involved in doubt and obfcurity,— ' 
They were oppofing Great Britain with all their 
might, and they ftill acknowledged themfelves her 
fubjefts. Was this confident with the end they pro- 
pofed, which was an entire rcdrefs of all grievances, 
and a perfect enjoyment of liberty ? How could 
either be obtained, while Britain refufed even to 
make the fmalleft conceffion, and America ftill re- 

O 3 maincd 
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mained in her allegiance ? Was it not perceptible 
that fuch a iituation tended to throw their alfairs 
into confufion, and to weaken that fpirit which 
held them together ? Their refolution arofe from 
their unanimity ; but this would not laft, unlefs 
people knew the ground they flood upon, 

I'hey afted at prefent on no fixed principle ; they 
had chofen rulers, and had agreed to abide by their 
direAions ; but both they and their rulers profefied 
a dependence on a fuperior, whofe authority how- 
ever they would not fubmit to. Such a conflid: of 
power on the one hand, and of undenied claims on 
the other, would certainly, while thefe lafted, con* 
fufe the minds of men, and render them wavering 
and undetermined on which fide of the queftion to 
range themfelves. 

In fuch a ftate of indecifion America could not 
remain with fafety. It would perplex her councils, 
unhinge her plans, and break her fpirit. She had 
liflumed fovereignty, and was fearful. to avow it,— . 
This was, in fome meafure, confeflSng herfelf either 
incapable or unwortJay of it. People would not fail 
to be of this opinion. If Ihe continued in this flue* 
tuating fituation, her officers and generals would 
abate of their deference and refpedt, her foldiers of 
their zeal and confidence, and all the community 
of its attachment to the caufe in contention : fuch 
would inevitably be the confequences of it at home; 
while thofe Princes and States abroad, that had 
formed ideas of connedtion with them, would aban- 
don all thoughts of that tendency, and refign them 
to the calamities that muft enfue from the adoption 
of fo weak and heartlefs a condud:. 

Scrupulous and feeble minds were apt to ftartlt 
at the propofal of calling off all obedience to the 
parent ftate ; but thefe fiiould be told, that where 
proici^tiou is rcfufed, obedience is no longer "due ; 

and 
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and that where oppreffion is exercifed, refinance is 
no rebellion. 

Britain beg^n the conteft, not America : this lat- 
ter proffered the terms of reconciliation on which 
fee would confent to remain united as heretofore ; 
the former re^ufed tp accept bf them. 'Who was 
npw to decide b'etwe^n two pieople, each of whom 
infifted upon the propriety and juftice of their de- 
mands. 

In cafes of this nature, it behoved men to pro- 
ceed with great deliberation in giving a verdift 
for either of the parties. Much more might be 
faid however in favour of America, than of Great 
Britain. True it was, they were both equally de- 
termined to fupport their pretenfions by force of 
arms. But here it ought to be confidered, that the 
iirft afted on the defenfive. This alone was a plea 
of fufficient weight to authorife her having recourfe 
to fuch a meafure : but the fecond had nothing to 
plead injuftification of fo terrible a method of en- 
forcing her claims J but the perfuafion that they 
were juftly founded, which was the very point in 
litigation* 

Here then was Great Britain afferting. from the 
other extremity of the globe, her jurifdidtion over 
America, and threatening ruin and extermination, 
in cafe her claims were not recognifed in their fulleft 
extent. Here ftood America, in anxious fufpenfe how 
to aft, willing to avert the evHs denounced againft 
her by every xeafohable con ceffion, and yet utterly 
averfe to yield to terms of diihonour and humili- 
ation. 

In this perilous fituation, the queftion was, whe- 
ther America thought herfeU' poffefled of fufficient 
ftrength to refift the force that Britain was fending 
1:0 execute her menaces ; and if fugh were her per- 
(iaafion, what were the propereft means fo render 
that ftrength moft effeftual ? 

O 4 The 
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The right of felf-defence was ckar; the njaiin^ 
of condudting it was therefore to be adapted to thp 
end propofed. Now it was evident^ by the reafon- 
ings which had been adduced^ that the end would 
pey^r be attained, unlefs a total alteratkvQ tooli: 
place in the maxims and objedls of thpir ppUtips.-T 
While their meafures w^re made fubfervjent to tlic 
idea of re-union with Great Britain, the {^vengtk 
of America would never be put forth with, doe vi- 
gour ; and it was much to be apprehended the cpn- 
feft would have an unfavourable ijOTue* Why then 
ihould they delay the only meafure that ^oyld brin^ 
them out of it with credit, and fecure tp them thofe 
advantages, to obtain which fo much Wood would 
be fpilt in vain, unjefs they refolved to embritce it ? 

This indifpenfible, this only meafure tpfave.them 
from deftrud:ioii, was to diffolve the union with 
Britain, and to declare America a free and indepen* 
dent State. By fuch a declaratiqn, a change would 
be efFedted In the minds of men, that would inftantly 
give an entire turn to the fape of their affairs. The 
peo.ple would affume fuch ideas of their importance 
and rank in the political world, as would (limulatc- 
them to greater exertions than ever. Individuals 
employed in the fervlce of the ftate, would conceive 
higher notions of thole who were at the head of pubr 
lie aiFairs, and would obey their commanders with 
mp.re diligence and alacrity. The commanders 
would look upon thwnfelves as invefled with powers 
derived from fupreme authority, and would exerr 
cife them with more firmnefs and decifion. There 
would be no pretence for hefitation and doubt in 
the execution of orders; obedience would be pro- 
perly enforced, and acqulefcence in all clafles would 
occome an obligation. Thefe, ^d many other ad-* 
vantages, would refult from fuch a meafure at home^ 
Vfbile abroad they would command an attention to 

their 
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their prQCcedings, jstnd a willingn^efs to heark<en to 
any propofals for a cQnne<ftion with them. 

If any people felt a repugnance to fuch a mear 
fure, l^t them refle^^ that herein America did n^ 
mQtt than imitate Britain. She had caft the Colo* 
pies out of her prgtoftipn ; what was this but au 
abdication of all goyernment oyer them ? Abandon?- 
ed in thia manner, wer^ they not ayth.orifed to look 
tothmrowo fafety? Were they not bound .bv the 
firft qf all duties, to provide for the welfare ancf pre^ 
fervation of that commvjnity which th^y compofed? 

Such were the arguments alledged on both fidci 
of this important qwftion. That which inclined to 
independency, carried it by a ftrbng mdjority. It 
was determined by the people at large, that their 
Delegates ihould abide by the decifion of Congrefsi 

In the Province of Maryland, there was no lefs 
tn oppofition to independency than in Pennfylvania, 
Out of eleven counties, feven direfted their Depil^ 
ties in Congrefs to vote againft it. Thejr obeyed 
accordingly, and quitted that affembly. But fuch 
was the general refentment and indignation of the 
pthcr Colonies, that the people of Maryland feri* 
oufly reflefting on the danger of being difunited 
from thofe who furrounded them on every fide, and 
who began already to mix threats with their re* 
proaches, judged it neceflary to alter their cc>ndudt; 
, They commiffione^ .their Deputies to return to the 
Congrefs, arid to coincide with any meafure which 
they might deem expedient. Thus authorifed; 
they refumed their feats, and gave their conll^nt to 
that long expected determination. ■ " 

The fourth of July, one thoufand feven hundred 
and feventy-fix, was the memorable day on \Vhidi 
the Thirteen United Colonies declared themlclvcs 
Free and Indepeni>ent States, and abjured theif 
allegiance to the Crown and fovereignty of Great 
BritaiHr 

^'he 
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The Manifefto they publilhed in vindication of 
this meafure, contained a very circumftantial enu- 
meration of the caufes and reafons that induced them 
to take it; and exhibited at the fame time a drong 
reprefentation of the temper, ideas, and maxims, 
that were uppermoft among thofe who influenced 
the affairs of America at that period, 

*^ When in the courfe of human events,'* faid 
they,. *^ it becomes neceffary for one people todif- 
** folve the political bands which have conneAed 
*^ them with another, and to affume among the 
'* powers of the earth, the fepwirate and equal 
^* ftation to which the laws of Nature, and Na- 
*^ ture's God entitle them, a decent refpeft to the 
*^ opinions of mankind, requires that they Ihould 
** declare the caufes which impel them to a fepi- 
*^ ration, 

^* We hold thefe truths to be felf-evideht, that 
** all men are created equal ; that they are endow* 
*' ed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
*^ rights ; that among thefe are life, liberty, and 
" the pvirfuit of happinefs : that to fecure thefe 
'^ rights, governments are inftituted among men, 
** deriving their juft powers from the confent of the 
*^ governed; and whenever any form of government 
*' becpmes deftruftive of thefe ends, it is the right 
" of tlie people to alter, or to abolilh it, and to iiv» 
*^ ftltnte a new government, laying its foundation 
** on fuch principles, and organifing its powers in 
" fuch form, as to them Ihall feem moft likely to 
*^ effeft their fafety and happinefs. Prudence, in- 
*^ deed, will didtate, that governments long eftab-^ 
^^ lifhed ihould* not be changed for light and tran- 
*^ ficnt caufes ; and accordingly all experience has 
*' ihovvn, that mankind are more difpofed to fuf^ 
^' for, while evils are fufferable, than"T:o right them-' 
*^ fdves by aboUlhing the forms to which they are 
^^ ai:cuflomcd. But when a long train of abufes 
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^* and ufurpations, purfuing invarialbly the fame 
^^ objeft, evinces a defign to reduce them tinder 
*^ abfolute defj)otifm, it is theic right, it is their 
*^ duty to throw off fuch government, and to pro- 
^ vide new guards for their future fecurity. Such 
*^ has been the patient fufferance of thefe Colonies; 
*^ and fuch is now the neeeffity which conftrains 
^ them to alter their former fyftems of govern- 



ment/* 



The Declaration next proceeds to reprefent the 
treatment of the Colonies to have been a feries of 
** injuries and ufurpations, all having in direft ob- 
^* jedl the eftablifhmentof an abfolute tyranny/' 
' It then entered into a fpecification of grievances,^ 
and complained that affent had been refufed to laws 
neceffary for the public good. 
' Governors had been forbidden to pafs laws of im- 
mediate and preffing importance, unlefs fufpended 
in their operation, till affented to ia Britain f and 
that when fufpended in this manner, no attention 
had been paid to them. 

Affent had been refufed to other laws for the ac- 
commodation of large diftridls of people, unlefs 
thofe people would relinquilh the rights ofrepre- 
fentation in the legiflature. 

' Legiflative bodies had been called together at 
places unufual, uncomfortable, and diftant from 
the depofitory of their public records, for the folc 
purpofe of fatiguing them into compliance with 
minifterial meafures. 

Houfes of Reprefentatlves had been diflblved 
repeatedly, for oppofing with manly firmnefs inva* 
fions on the rights of the people. 

It had for a long time after fuch diffolution, 
been refufed to permit others to be eledked ; where-' 
by the legiflative powers, being incapable of aniiihi* 
lation, had returned to the people at large for their 
^xercife j the ftate remaining in the mean time ex- 

pofcd 
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pofed to allthe dangers ofinvafion from withaut^ 
$ukI convulfions within* 

Endeavours had been made to prevent the popu- 
lation of the Colonies, by obftrufting the laws for 
naturalization of foteigners, refufing to pafs others 
to encourage their migration thither, and raifing 
the conditions of new appropriations of land. 

The admii]iiftration or juftice had been obftruSed 
i>y the refufing of alient to laws for eftablilhing ju- 
^ciary powers, 

Judgies h^d been m^cje dependent on the crowa 
for the tenure of tHcir offices, and the an^ount and 
paymept of their falariesl 

A n^uUitude of new office^ had been ereftcd, 
and fwarms of officers fent to America to harrafs. 
the people* 

Standing armies bad been kept among thtm in 
times of p^ace, without confent of their legifla- 
tures»" 

The military had been rendered independent ofjp 
and fuperior to the civil power. 

A plan had been formed to fubjed the Colonies 
to a jurifdidion foreign to their conftitution, and 
tmacknowledged by their laws. ^ 

Aifts had been paffed by the Britilh legiflature,^ 
for protedting, by a mock trial, the troops quar* 
tered among them from puni&ment, for any mur^^ 
ders which they fliould commit on the inhabitant^ 
of the Colonies, . • 

For cutting off their trade with all parts of the. 
world. 

For impoiing taxes on them without thcii: coa* 
fent, ^ . 

For depriving- them, in many cafes, of the bene- 
fit of trial by jur>^ 

For tranfporting them beyond feas, to be trie4, 
for pretended offences, 

z For 
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for abolifliing the free fyftcm of Englifli laws ill 
a nelghbonring Province, eftablilhingxherein an ar- 
bitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries^ 
fo as to render it at once an example and fit inftni- 
ment for introducing the fame abfolute rule into tHo 
Englifli Colonies, 

For taking away their charters, abolifliing their 
moll valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the 
forms of their governments, # 

For fufpending the legiflatures of the Colonies^ 
and declaring the Britiih Parliament invefted wi^ 
power to legiflate for them in all cafes whatfoever. 

The Crown of Great Britain had abdicated ch^ 
government of the Colonies, by declaring th^m out 
of its protection, and waging war againft them. 

Their feas had, in confequence, been plundered, 
their coafts ravaged, their towns burnt, the lives of 
their people loft. 

Armies of foreign mercenaries had been* hired 
to complete the works of death, defolation, aod 
tyranny, throughout the Colonies. 

Their -fellow citizens, taken on the high feas^ 
had been conftrain^d to bear arms againft their 
country. 

Domeftic infurreftions had been excited among 
them, and endeavours had been ufed to bring upoa 
the inhabitants of their back fettlements, the mer- 
cilefs Indian favages, whofe known rule of warfare 
is an undiftihguilhed deftru<2:ion of all ages, fexes, 
and conditions. 

In every ftage of thefe opprefEons they had peti- 
tioned for redrefs in the moft humble terms ; but 
their repeated fupplications had been anfwercd phly 
by repeated injury. 

Nor had they been wanting in attention to their 
Britiih brethren, Thoy had warned them, from time 
to time, of attempts made by their legiflature to 
extend «n unwarrantable jurifdjdlion over the Colo- 
;. -- . niegr^ 
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nies* They had reminded them of the circumflances 
of their emigration, and fettlement in this part of 
the world ; they had appealed to their native jufticc 
and^ magnanimity, and conjured them, by the tiesr 
of their common kindred, to difavow thofe ufurpa- 
tions, as they would inevitably interrupt tHe con- 
nedlion and correfpondence between both people ;• 
but they too had been deaf to the voice of jufticd 
and confanguinity. 

From thefe caufes they judged it neceflary to de* 
termine upon a feparation from the people of Bri* 
tain ; and to hold them as they held the reft of man* 
iind, — ** Enemies in war, in peace friends/* 

*' We, therefore," con eluded they, *' thereprefen* 
tatives of the United States of America; in General 
Congrefs Aflembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the red:itude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the name, and by the authority of the 
good people of thefe Colonies, folemnly publiih 
and declare, that thefe Vnited Colonies are, and of 
fight ought to be. Free and Independent States ; and 
that they are abfolved from all allegiance to the Bri- 
tifli crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the ftate of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be, totally diflblved ; and that, as Free and In- 
dependent States, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eftablilh 
commerce, and to do all other adls and things^ ' 
which independent ftates may of right do. — And for 
the fupport of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the proteftion of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our facred honour.'* 

Such was the celebrated declaration of Indepen- 
dency, of which fo much has been faid and written. 
It was received by the people of America as a fault* 
lefs piece, containing truths and affertions of which 
50 man of difcernment, and acquainted with the 

affairs 
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affairs of America, could entertain the leaft doubt. 
The grievances which it fpecified, were looked upon 
throughout the Colonies as intolerable to men of 
fpirit, and fuch as none would fubmit to, that were 
Hot in a condition entirely helplefs, and deftitutc 
of all means of redrefs. Poffeffing thefe, they would 
have thought themfelves deferving of the moft con- 
temptuous treatment, if they had hefitated in doing 
themfelves juftice, after it had been fo repeatedly 
refufed them by thofe, from whom they had the 
fulleft right to expeft it ; and who, as the authors 
of the injuries they had fuftained, ought to have prc^ 
vented them from having recourfe to fo defperate a 
remedy, by applying thofe in due time, for which 
the Colonies had fo often petitioned. Such were 
the fentiments of the Americans. 

That the people of America Ihould have received 
this declaration with univerfal approbation and ap- 
plaufe, was no ways furprizing. But what was 
truly a fubjed of amazement, was the univerfal af- 
fent and praife which it met with in all parts of Eu- 
rope. This could only proceed from that fpirit of 
invidioufnefs and malevolence, which was exerting 
itfelf every whereto the prejudice of Great Britain. 
Its conduii refpedling the Colonies, was not a fub- 
jedt of which the ftates and people on the Euro- 
pean continent were competent to judge. The faft 
was^ that whatever it had been, they would have 
equally condemned it, from the difpofitioa they 
were in to favour and forward whatever could detri- 
ment this country. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Lard and General Howe appointed CommiJ/ioners and 

- » Commanders in Chief in America^ by fea and land^-^ 

Operations of the Btitijh fleet and army tmder them. 

1776. 

. A FTER this formal renunciation of their alle- 
jfX. giance to Great Britain, and erecting them* 
felves into an independent foverergntyy it behoved 
the people of America to call forth all their Arength 
and abilities,. in order to fupport effofluaily fo rcfo- 
lute a meafure. 

i^itherto their affairs had profpered beyond the 
moft fanguinc expectations of the wifcft amon^ 
them. The expedition into Canada excepted, they 
had fucceeded in every enterprize they had form-- 
cd ; and had completely friiftrated ^very attempt 
that had been concerted againft them; . 
^ Their force at fea, though not confiding of large 
ihips, was truly formidable from their, numbers, 
and the captures they were continually making. 
They diftreffed the trade of Great Britain in every 
latitude ; the Weft Indies fwarmed with them % On 
the coaft of America hardly any veffels could efcape 
them, that did not fail under convay. They in^ 
fefted the Mediterranean ; they ventured even into 
the Bay of Bifcay, and the neighbourhood of the 
Britifh Channel. 

Befide the great number of privateers fitted out 
at the expence of individuals, a confiderable pro- 
portion of ftout veffels, well equipped, and manned 
with excellent failors, and expert commanders, 
were in the immediate pay ot the Congrefs itfelf. 
A certain fliare of the prizes they took^ was appro- 
priated 
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priated tof the public ; the remainder wasdiftributed 
among the captors. 

At land nothing had been omitted to put eiittf 
acceffible place in a pofture of defence : battferiiji 
were erefted at all the ufual and commodious laiid^ 
Ings along t^e coaft : forts had been conftrudted lit 
every fituaticJn that required them* The forces iik 
the field, and in immediate readinefs for fervice^ 
were exceedingly numerous, and well difcipiinecli 
They amounted, at the time of the declaration of 
independency, to upwards of fourfcore thoufand 
men* 

It was the general opinion of the European ft^ 
tions, that Great Britain, nbtwithftanding its vaft na* 
val fuperiority, and the regular armies it was abdilt 
to fend againft America, would not be able to furniffi 
a fufficient ftrength for the variety and complicated- 
tiefs of military operations that would be re^uiifed^ 
It would be neceffary to carry on feveral at the fame 
time, in order to make a forcible impreffion dri tKd 
Americans^ Their difpofitions for defefice were 
fuch, that. if they were not affailed efFeftually iti 
many places at once, they would> by protrafting 
tie war^ weary out and confume the Britilh trOopt 
merely by Ikirmiflies and partial engagements', ivid 
by harraffing them in that multiplicity of ways thejf^ 
would hate it in their power to do, from the naturtt 
of their country, and the advantage of fighting upott 
their own grounds Here they would find an infi- 
nity of refources at hand, while thofe of the eneniy 
Ntould be extremely precarious, from their prodigV 
ous diftance, and the time that would be loft in 
waiting for th'fem* 

The great ftrength of the Britiih armament, on 
the other hand, was, by many good judges, efteeih- 
fed capable of producing all the efFe^s wv which it 
wasdefigned. It confifted of fix Ihips of theline> 
and near thirty frigates, befides other armed vefleU 
•Vnai. No. !!• P am4 
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and a multitude of tranl ports . On board of thefe ^Va¥ 
an army of thirty thoufand men, as fine troops 
«any in Europe, furnilhed abundantly with all man- 
ner of warlike neceffaries. Such an army had nevei? 
yet been feen in this hemifphere ; and Great Britaift 
alone was able to fend and fupport fo vaft a force at; 
fuch a diftance. \ 

It was u;ider the command of Lord Howe, a) 
Admiral, and of his brother as General, both offir 
C€fS of eminent merit in their refpe&ive departJ 
ments, and who pofleffed, in a high degree, thi? 
confidence and efteem of the nation, on account of 
their perfonai fervices, and the charadter of intre- 
pidity inherent in their family. 

The Province of New York, from its central 
fituation, was fixed upon as the propereft for the 
commencement of military operations. As mol| 
parts of it were acceflible by fca, it was not doubts 
cd the poffeflion of it would be eafily obtained. No 
fituation could be more favourable for the motions 
of either the fleet or the army : hoftilities could be 
carried on with equal fpced and convenience to the 
troops employed in them, either in Conne&icut or 
• the Jerfeys, or in the interior parts of New York.., 
The fubjugation of tlie firft, would open- the way to 
ilaflkchufet ; of the feGi:)nd to Pennfylvamia,. and 
of the third to the country between them and. Ca- 
nada. By thefe means the communication would be 
cut off between the north and fouth Colonies, and. 
a junftion would be formed with the forces under 
the command of General Carlton* Could fuch a 
plan be carried into execution^ it would, in all pro* 
bability, decide the fate of America in one fingle 
earjipaign. 

It. was with the utmoft chearfulnefs the officers, 
and foldiers of the army that had gone from Boflon, 
to Halifax, were apprized of their new deflination.^ 
Tiiey had now remained above two months in this.^ 

difagreeaWe 
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difagreeable climate, confined to the tranfports fof 
want of quarters to accommodate them alhore, and 
without a fufficiency of thofe refr^ihments of whicK * 
they flood fo much in need; 

As the feafon fot sldlion had be'eil long begun.^. 
General Howe g^tew implatient of delay, and refol- 
Ved to quit Halifax with the force he had, and proJ 
6ctd to New York, purpofing there to wait the ar* 
rival of the reinforcements that were now oh theit 
way from England. He failed accordingly about th^ 
middle of June, and at the end of the month arrived 
at Sandy Hook, a pdint of land that ftands at the' 
entrance ititd that gi'eat body of water, which is flit- 
rounded by NeW York, Stateh, and Long Ifland^ 
and is formed by the confluence dffeveral rivers. 
. The Americans, who had long expedted him, had 
fortified every place that was acceffible on the ifland 
where the city of NeW York ftands; It Was garrifoned 
with an army; andprovided with aiiuriierbus artillery^ 
arid efvery reqtiifitefor a vigbto'us defence. Lohglfla^d 
was alfo well guarded, and a large body of troops' 
lay encamped at the moft convenient landing-place^ 

As the reinforcemeilfs Were daily expefted, it wai 
judged moft prudent to undertake tio defcent at 
either of thefe iflands till they were arrived. The' 
troops were landed at Staten Ifland, lying oppofite' 
tb the fbrmerj Where many of the irihabittots joined 
them. 

On the airriVal bf Lbrd Ilowe abdut the middW 
df July, 1 circular letter was fent by him to the fe- 
Veral Goveriiors whb had been lately difpdflTeflTed of 
their authority by their refpeftive Prbvinc^s^ ia-- 
forming them bf the cdmmifliofi he had received, and 
direfting them td matke as public as poflibie a De-* 
claration accompanying the letter, tierdn he madcJ 
known the powers he was invefted with by the le- 
giflature of Great Britain, in conjunftion with his 
liiflfthcr^ cff granting general, or particular pardons^ 

Pi 5» 
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to all thofe who in the prefcnt confufions and 6iih 
turbances, might have departed from their al- 
legiance, and were now willing to return to their 
duty; and of declaring any colony, town, or 
diftrid, to be in the King's p)eace ; by which they 
would avoid the penalties they had incurred. It 
promifed at the fame time, that the fervices of thofe 
who contributed to the re-eftablifliment of public 
tranquility, Ihould meet with due confideration* 

Tnis letter and declaration were printed by order 
of the Congrefs in all the news-papers, with a pre- 
fatory advertifement that they were thus made pub-* 
lie, in order to let the people of the United States 
know the nature of the powers with which the Com^ 
miffioners were invefted, and the terms with the ex- 
pectation of which the Britifli miniftry had fought 
to amufe and to difarm them ; that thofe who had 
ftillxelied upon the juftice and moderation of Bri- 
tain, might now be convinced that they mufl: truft 
to their valour alone for the prcfervation of their li- 
berties* 

In the mtcan time a letter was fent by Lord Howe 
to General Walhington, to be delivered to him un- 
der the fuperfcription of George Walhiagton, Efq-. 
But the General refufed to receive it, as not being; 
direded to him with the title and in the flile fuita- 
ble to his ftation. His conduft in this inftance was 
particularly applauded by the Congrefs ; and they 
ordained that in future none of their officers. fliould 
receive letters or meflages that were not addrefled ti> 
tiem according to their refpeSive rank^ 

In order to obviate this difficulty, Adjutant-Gene- 
taLPjaterfon was fent by General Howe, with a let- 
ter diredled to " George Wafliington, &c*&c, kcJ'^ 
His reception was extremely polite ; upon his alk- 
ing for the CJeneral, he was immediately admitted,, 
ajid theufual formality of blind-folding was difpeh* 
Ted with, as a peculiar mark of refpeft. The Gene- 
ral 
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ral received him in great form and dignity • The 
Adjutant exprefled much concern in the behalf of 
Jiis principals, on account of the difficulties that 
had arifen from the fuperfcription of the letter ; 
aflured him of their high regard and efteem for his 
perfonal charafter, and that they had no intention td 
undervalue his rank. It was hoped therefore that 
the et ceteras would remove ail obftruftions to their 
mutual intercourfe* 

The General's anfwer w^s, that a letter written 
to a perfon invefted with a public charader, fliobld 
foecify it ; otherwife it could not be diftlnguiflied 
from a letter on private bufinefs : true it was, the 
it ceteras implied every thing ; but it was no left 
true, that they implied any thing. He could not, 
confiftently with his charaAer, receive any letter 
relating to public affairs, that Ihould be diredted to 
him, without a defignation of his rank and office. 

It was obferved, in the courfe of converfation, by 
tlae Adjutant, that the powers entrufted to the Com- 
miffioners were very extenfive ; that they were rea- 
dy to exert themfelves to the utmoft, in order to 
bring about a reconciliation ; and that he hoped 
the General would confider this vifit as a firft ftep 
towards it. The General replied, that it did not 
appear that thefe powers confided in any more than 
in granting pardons ; but America not having com- 
mitted any offence, afked for no forgiveneft, and 
was only defending her unqueftionable rights. 

' Thus ended a conference, from which it became 
evident, that all attempts in the fame line would 
prove ineffedtual at prefent; and that nothing Ihort 
of a decided fuperiority 111 the field, would induce 
the Americans to relax of the refolutions they had 
taken fo unanimoufly, and with fo much delibera- 
tion and folemnity. 

* The arrival of the fleet and army in the neigh- 
bqurhood of New York, had made no impreffion on 
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. ti\e Congrefs : they continued with the fame inflexU 
tfility in the purfuit of the meafures they had frar 
med, executing them with great firmnefs, and 
punifliing with feverity all who oppofed them. 

Some tin^e before the arrival of this armament,' 
meafures had been cqncerted for an infurreftipn at 
New York and Albany, the latter place efpecially, 
in favour of the Britiih government. The expec-s 
tations formed by the infurgents of being efFedtualiy 
Supported by the Britiih forces, then daily expefted, 
induced them to this mcafure; but they were dif- 
covered : fome were executed, others imprifoned ; 
numbers who had fled from their houfes, were treatedt 
as outlaws ; and the eftates of all thofe againft whom, 
proofs could be found, were (jpnfifcated. 

Such alterations were nqw taking plac^ ip eve^y 
^Province, as were judged beft adapted to the re- 
publican fyftem eftablllhed by the declaration of 
independency. They adted herein with a boldnefs 
and confidence the more furprifing, as the great 
force intended ag^inft them was daily increafing by 
arrivals frqm Britain. But the firmnefs of the Con- 
grefs had infpired them with univerfal eniulatiqn, 
it was in the very face of this fleet and ^rmy, and 
while the firft vyas cafting anchor in fight of New 
York, and the fepond landing on Staten Ifland, that 
^-efolute body had declared America independent. 

It was far in tl\t month of Auguft before the Bri- 
tiih forces co\ild be coUedled. As foon as they 
were poflTeiTed of a fufficient ftrength, the com- 
manders refolved to make an attempt upon Long 
Ifland, which lay more open to an attack than New 
York. Its fpacioufnefs afFqrded better fcqpe to the 
operations ot an army, and it would furnifli plenty 
pf provifions. 

Preparations being made by the fleet to cover the 
^efcent of the army, it effe(^ed a landing, unoppo-* 

(ed^ 
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iLug. «>, fed, between two finall towns, c^d 
' ?;77^> Utrecht and Gravefend, on the neareft 
Ihore to Staten Ifland. General Putnam lay en- 
camped at a fmall diftance with a numerous body, 
at a place called Brookland, on the northern fliore. 
His camp was on a peninfula, the whole breadth of 
which was fortified. The Eaft River, feparating 
him from New York, was on his left ; a marfh, ex* 
tending to the .water-fide, on his right ; and behind 
him was the .bay. A range of hills, covered with 
woods, feparated the Britilh and Provincial artnies. 
The road to the enemy lay through a village called 
Flat Bulh : here began the afcent to the hills, and 
near it was the principal pafs over them. 

General Putnam ordered large detachments to oc- 
cupy the hills and pafles^ The center of the Britiih 
army, compofed of the Heffians, took poft at Flat 
Bulh ; the left was under General Grant, near the 
iea Ihore ; and the right, confiding of the major 
part of the Britiih tcoops, ^yas under General Clin-» 
.ton, and Lords Percy and Cornwallis. 

On the twenty-fixth, towards evening. General 
Clinton, with the van of that part of the army, 
moved from Flat Bulh acrofs a large extent of coun- 
try, ^nd feized upon a pafs in th« hills of the ut- 
moft importance, which had been neglected by the 
enemy. The road being thus cleared, the main 
body, which followed clofe under Lord Percy, 
croffed the hills without moleftation, and defcended 
into a low a4ftd ley-el country, that lay oppofite to 
General Putnam^« lines. 

Early in the morning of the twenty-feventh. the 
engagement was begun at Flat Buflh, by the Hellians^ 
under General Heifter, and towards the water 
fide by General Grant ; and a heavy fire of cannon^ 
and mulketry continued with equal vigour on both 
fides during feveral hours. The ihips in theinean 
while made feveral motions on the right of the ene-^ 

p 4 "^*y 
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P^jfj which extended towards the wa^^r'fide, anl| 
was eggaged with Qeneral Grant, in order to diftraiS; 
their attentioa from their left and rear, againft 
which the principal attagk was intended. Thofa 
5i?how^re engaged with the Heflians, firft difcovered 
||ie danger they were expofed to from the move* 
^eats made by the Britifh troops under General 
Clinton, and began immediately to retreat towards 
|heir camp ; but they were intercepted by them,, 
find forced baclc into the woods, where they met 
Sgain with the Heflians, Surrounded and over- 
powered with numbers, they had no other refource 
feft, than to break through them : this fome were 
fo fortunate as to effedt ; but many were cut to 
places it! atten^ptiiig it : others efcaped through the 
\^OQds, where numbers, alfo were killed or taken. 

Their right, which was engaged with General 
Qr^nt, was too late apprized of the misfortune 
which had befallen their left and center, to provide 
for their own fafety in due time. Their retreat was 
cut off by abpdy of B):itiih troops, which had oqcu- 
pied the ground oxi their rear, and who now fell 
ypon them with great fury. Some of them tool? 
ihelter in the woods ; the greater nun:iber endea* 
YQured to make their way through a marlh that lay 
feetwe-en them and their lines ; but here many were 
i^rp^^ned or periihed in the n^ud^ 

The viftory was total and complete, Their lofs, 
it has been afferted, amounted to between three and 
four thoufand ; of which more than two thoufand 
were Hain in the battle and purfuit. Their beha-* 
yioi^r did them no difcredit : while any hopes re- 
plained, they flood their ground with Qourage ; and 
mihtn a retreat became neceflary, they Ihowcd no 
lefs fpirit in their endeavours to effedt it. 

Among thofe Americans who fell on. this day, a 
legiment from Maryland was particularly regretted, 
it CQQfift?4 wholly pf young n^eii of the hefl: fami- 
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lies in that Province, They behaved with aila-t 
iiiihing intrepidity, and were every one killed or 
wounded. 

This was the greateft blow the Americans had yet 
received. The lofs they fuftained in the field^ 
though great, did not equal that4eprefSonof min4 
they underwent in confequence of it ; and which 
outweighs aU other calamities in a conteft of this 
nature. What aggravated it Hill more, it followed 
dire<ftjy the proclamation of independency. By the 
enemies to their gaufe, it was . reprefented as a pu- 
nifliment ; and to the weak-minded it appeared as a 
iinifterpmen. 

They loft, in this aftion, fome ot^ their beft offi- 
cers and bravcft fpldiers. The body under Generai 
Putnam was compofed of felefted troops ; and thofc 
which took poffeffion of the hills were the choiceft, 
coiififting chiefly of markfmen. Had not the pafs 
been difcovered, which opened the way fortheBrir 
tifli troops to crofs the hills, and aflaij them in the 
tear, they had no doubt of being able, from the 
^dvantajge of their pofition, to have maintained their 
ground fuceefsfuUy. 

Great valour and activity were difplayed on thi$ 
occafion by the Britilh troops. They had long 
wiflied for an opportunity of meeting the Provin- 
cials on open ground. They found .it; and it be- 
hoved theni' to improve it to their honour. They 
were confcious it was at (take. Had they not been 
viftorious, with the advantages they had fought and 
pbtained, their reputation would have fuffered a 
ftain, which would not have eafily been eiFacedf 
• So impetuous was their ardour, that the eagernefs 
of their pijrfuit cpuld hardly be reftrained by the or-r 
ders of their Generals : they followed the enemy clof& 
up to their lines, and would haye affaulted them di- 
f ed:ly ; but the certitude of carrying them without 
lq{^ ^y a regular attack, prevented an indulgence of 

thU 
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this warmth, which muft undoubtedly, however flic* 
cefsful, have been attended with no fmall effufion 
of blood. The Provincials were ftill not lefsthan 
6fteen thoufand ftrong ; and would, if compelled to 
;a conflict that mull have proved fo critical and de- 
. cifive, have probably made a moft defperate de- 
fence. 

The condud: and military ikill exhibited through^ 
out the operations of this day, were highly atp- 
plauded by all judges, as well as the diligence and 
exadtnefs with which every commanding officer ac- 
quitted himfelf in the execution of his refpeftiye 
prders. 

This viftbry was purchafed, when the importance 
pf it is confidered, at a very cheap rate. The killed 
and wounded in the Britilh army, did not exceed 
three hundreed and eighteen ; of whom only fixty. 
One were llain. Eleven hundred of the enemy were 
taken, among whom were three Generals* 

The Britilh army encamped that very evening in 
front of the enemies lines, and the next day began 
* to make preparations for a formal attack. But the 
Provincials, upon examination, appeared fo dimi-* 
niflied by this defeat, that their officers thought 
it would be imprudent to venture a defence of their 
camp, unlefs it were affaulted before they cpu^d 
inake a retreat, 

' General Walhington himfelf, though a man qf a 
fearlefs difpofition, and not apt to defpond in th« 
worll pf times, did not think it proper to rilk a fe- 
cond a<iion, till the firfl: impreffions of that which 
was juft terminated to their difadvantage had fub^. 
lidcd. He had crofled over froii^ New York in the 
height of the engagement, but top late to retrieve 
the fortune of the day. He had the mortification 
of feeing fome of his beft troops flaughtered or ta- 
ken, without being able to afford them any affift- 
^nce. ' The i^tmoft he could now propofe, vs;as to 
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^ve thofe that remained. He was well convince4 
jhat an army fo numerous, provided with fuch aq 
artillery, compofed of fuch excellent fojdiers, an4 
dated with viftory, could hardly be withftood at tl^e 
prefent moment. New York required to be ftrength-' 
ened, and no time was to be loft in withdrawing to 
that place. Were the wind to permit the Britiih fqua-^ 
dron to ftation itfelf between the canup and that 
?ity, all might inevitably be loft : Ihould thQ troops 
on Long Illand be defeated, the remainder of the 
Continental army might be fo difcouraged, as to 
lofe all hope, and no longer dare to face the enemy, 
A retreat was therefore indifpenfible ; but this too 
was become a matter gf difficulty, from the pofition. 
of the ^ritifli army, invefting their works, and 
liyatchipg all tljeir rnptipns. 

In thi§ extremity of danger. General WafliingtpQ 
exerted himfelf with tljat vigilance and circumfpecr 
tion that peculiarly charadterifed him. I?uring the 
pightof the twentyrpinth of Auguft, favoured by 
qbfcurity, and in the profoundeft filence, he with- 
drew from Ills carnp, and conveyed his troops to 
the adjacent ferry, with their baggage, and as much 
qf their military ftpres and artillery as could conve- 
niently be carried off. tjere they embarked, and 
landed fafely on the oppofite Ihore. This retreat 
was conducted with fo irjuch order and fecrecy, 
that it was not difcovered till the next morning, 
when the Britiih troops took poffeffion of the camp 
and artillery abandoned by the enemy. 

A few days after this evacuation of Long Ifland," 
General Sullivan, who had been made a prifoner in 
the late adtion, was fent by Lord Howe to the Con- 
grefs with a meflage, importing that though he 
cpuld not confiftently treat with that aflembly in 
the character they had aflumed, yet he wguld gladly, 
f pnfer with fpm^ of their members in thejr priy;^te 

capacity 
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capacity, and would meet them at any place thef 
would appoint. He informed them, that he was 
empowered, with the General, to terminate the 
Conteft between Great Britain and her Colonies in a 
manner acceptable to both. He expreffed an ear* 
neft defire that ^ fettlement might take place before 
the events of war became fo decifive as to render it 
jio longer a matter of choice for one of the parties 
to treat. Were the Congrefs inclined to enter into 
an agreement, much might be granted to them 
which they had not required. Should the confer- 
once produce the probability^ of ^i accommodation, 
the authority of Congrefs would be acknowledged, 
in order to render the treaty valid and complete in 
«V€ry refpeft. 

The anfwer to this meffagc was, that the Congrefs 
of the free and independent States of America, could 
not, confidently with the truft repofed in them, 
fend any of their members to confer with him in a 
private capacity. But that in order to evince how 
defirous they were tq reftore peace and amity upon 
suitable conditions, they would depute a commit- 
tee of their body to learn whether he was authorifed 
to treat with perfons commiffioned by the Congrefs 
for that purpofe, and what pro^xifals he ha[d to 
pffer, 

. The committee appointed for this bufinefs, con- 
fifted of Dod:or Franklinj Mr. Adams, and Mr, 
Jl.ut]cdge, who waited upon Lord Howe at Staten 
|fland, where they were received and entertained 
with great civility and refped. 

The conference was opened by I^qrd Howe's ac-. 
fjuainting them, that though he could not treat witiv 
them as a committee of Congrefs, yet he was au- 
^horifed to confer with any gentlemen of influence 
ill the Colonies, on the means of refloring a goodi 
Vrnderltanding between Qreat Britain an.d America. 

Ta 
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^o this the Deputies replied, that they could nor 
tonfider themfelves in any other charadler than that 
in which Congrefs had placed them ; but lliould 
however attend to any propofition he might have- 
authority to make for the purpofe he had men- 
tioned. 

Lord Howe then entered upon the fubjeft of thcf 
meeting in a difcourfe of fome length. The chief 
purport of it was to inform them of the fincere and 
earneft defire of the King and miniftry to make the 
Britilh government eafy and acceptable to them in 
every refpedt. In cafe of fubmiffion, they were af- 
fured, that thofe afts of Parliament which were {o 
obnoxious to them, would undergo a revifal, and 
the infl:ru(3:ions to Governors would be reconfidered ^^ 
that if any juft caufes df complaint were found in. 
the afts, or the inftrudlions, they might be re^ 
moved. 

The Deputies made anfwer, that a return to the 
dctmination of Great Britain was not now to be ex- 
pedied. They mentioned the repeated petitions oi 
the Colonies to the King and Parliament, which^ 
they complained had been treated with contempt^ 
and anfwered by additional injuries* It was not, 
faid they, till the laft adt of Parliament, which de- 
nounced war againft them, and put them out of the 
King's protedlion, that the Americans declared them- 
felves independent. This declaration had been caK 
led for by the people of the Colonies in generaL — " 
Every Colony approved of it, and they ail no^ c6n-» 
fidered themfelves as independent ftates, and had' 
fettled, or were occupied in fettling^ their govern- 
ments accordingly. It was not therefore in thcr 
power of the Congrefs to agree for them that they 
ihould return to their former dependent fituation. 

** There was no doubt,'' cpntinued they, *^ th0iV 
the Americans were inclined to peace, and williagj 
^> enteur into any treaty with Britain^ that might be 

advan- 
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advantageous to both countries. If there was thd 
feme good difpofition in Britain, it would be eafier 
for Lord Howe, though not empowered at preferiif 
to treat with them as independent ftates, to obtain 
freih powers from the Britifli C6urt fot that purpofe^ 
than it would be for Congrefs to prdcure them frorii 
the feveral Colonies, to confent to fubmiffion*'^ 

Such an explicit declaration of theif* fentiments 
ton the fubjedt in queftion, Ihowed at once that nt* 
accommodation was at the jJrefeiit to be expedtedji 
±i\d put an end to the conference* 

Such was the report made to Congrefs by ther 
committee. *^ It did riot appear upon the whole/' 
added they, *^ that Ldrd Howe*s commiffion con- 
tained any other authority of importance, than that 
of granting pardons, with fuch exceptions, as the 
comiltifGohers Ihould think proper to makcj and of* 
declaring America, or any part of it, to be in the 
King's peace upon fubmiflioni The refidue of the 
commiffion confifted in the power of inquiring into 
the {late of America, and of conferring and confult- 
ihg with any perfons the commiffioners might think 
fir.. But upon their reprefenting the refult of 
thefe convcrfations to the miniftry, thefe, on afup- 
pofition the Colonies were to fubmit, might, after 
all ,or might not, at their pleafure, make any alter- 
tions in the former inftrudlions to Governors, or pro- 
pofe in Parliament any amendment of the afts cohy 
plained of. Any expectation, therefore, frorii the 
efFed: of the powers lodged in the conimiffioners,^ 
would be too uncertain and precarious to^ be relied 
u\X)n by Atuerica, had fhe evert continued in her 
fiate of c ependence/' 

As the Congrefs feemed now iiftttioVably deter- 
mined to perfift in the refolution of maintaining in- 
dependiency at all events. Lord arid General Howe, 
in quality oj commiffioners, judged it neceffary to- 
p-^ribsMih a declaration, wherein, after taking notic'^ 
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^ that Aflembly's refufal to accept of the terms of 
reconciliation offered to them, they informed the 
people of America, that they were equally defirous 
to confer with all well-difpofed perforis, upon the 
means of reftoring the public tranquility, and efta- 
blWhing a permanent union with any Colony, as a 
part of the Britifli empire. 

Herein it was reprefented, that it being the un-^ 
doubted intention of the King and Parliament ta 
remove any caufes by which the people of Ame- 
rica might be aggrieved, it behoved the inha- 
bitants at large, ferioufly to refled: upon their 
prefent condition, and to judge for themfelves, 
whether it were more confident with their honour 
ahd happinefs, to offer up their lives as a facrificc 
to the unjuft and precarious caufe, in which they 
were engaged, or to return to their allegiance, ac- 
cept the blefiings of peace, and be fecured in the 
enjoyment of their liberty and their properties, upon 
the true principles of the Britilh conftitution. 

In the mean time, the moft adtive and vigorous 
meafures were refolved upon* The Provincial forces 
that had evacuated Long Ifland, were now pofted 
at New York ; where they had ered:ed batteries on 
every fpot that could admit of them. They were 
inceflantly occupied in firing upon the Britifh troops 
and Ihipping, which kept up no lefs conftant a fire 
upon them. The Eaft River lay between both ar- 
mies. Its breadth in this place was about twelve- 
hundred yards. The Britifh troops were extremely 
impatient to pafs it, and attack the enemy, who lay 
partly in the city of New York, and partly on the 
main land, guarding every place where they fuf- 
pedted the royal army might attempt to make ft 
defcent. 

The fhips of war had now ftationed themfelves in 
that part of the river which faces the city, and wer^ 
4?^.ntitiually engaged with the batteries on Ihore. It 

was 



Was not without much difficulty they lilenced tli6(e 
which had proved the moft troublefome, and ena-^ 
bled the troops to feize upon thofe iflands, which> 
though fmall, annoyed them confiderably by the 
continual fire of the cannon planted upon them, and 
without the pofleffion of which, the operations in- 
tended could not take place* This unceafing can* 
fionade lafted feveral days, and kept both parties in 
continual alarms* 

The intention was to make a defccnt upon the 
Mand where New York ftands* In order to divert 
the enemy's attention from the real place of attack, 
feveral fliips were directed to mqve up the river, W 
the north of the ifland ; other parts were threatened 
m.the fame manner* The more to embarrafs the? 
enemy, a fmall ifland was fecured facing t|je center 
of New York Ifland* 

On the 1 5th of September^ a large body of Britifli 
troops embarked, unobferved by the Provincial 
army, and proceeded to a bay three miles to the 
north above the city* As the enemy had not ex-* 
pefted they would have chofen this place, they had 
not prepared it for any confiderable refiftance* The 
Ihips attacked their works with fo much vigour^ 
that they were foorl abandoned, and the troops fet 
tm fliore* 

' When the enemy faw them landed, they did not 
chufe to rilk a defence of the city, and left it in- 
ftantly, retiring to the north of the ifland, where 
their principal force was calledted* They loft uport 
this occafion a great part of their artillery, and mi* 
litary ftores, a$ well as a confiderable number of 
prifoners* They did not, however, i'fctife without 
lighting, and engaged the Britifli troops wherevef 
they found an opportunity 'of making an advan- 
tageous ftand. Bat it was obferved at the fatoe 
time, that they did not adt altogeth-er fo vigOfoufly 
M iath^ late ai(^ioft upon jLong Iilafikd> whether tc 

might 
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hiight proceed from the lofs they had there fuliain-t 
cd of many of their beft officers and foldiers, or 
that it had fomewhat difpirited them. 

' The length of the ifland of New York is full fifr 
teen miles ; but the breadth ilot more thail two, 
where broadeft* This made it eafy for the Britilh ^ 
forces to extend their camp from ihore to ihoirei 
The enemy lay in great force oppofite to them. 
They had ftrengthened the ground they occupied 
in fuch a manner, as to render it very difficult and 
dangerous to attack them; In order to fecure z 
communication, and a retreat, if neceflary, to th< 
continent, they had been particularly careful to for- 
tify the paflage called King's Bridge, by- erefting 
very confiderable works on both fides of the wateri^ 

Their diftariee from the Britifli encampment .wa$ 
not above two miles -;^ but the intervefaing ground 
was full of narrow paffes and defiles, which .were ia 
-their pofleffion^ and of fuch a nature, as to enable 
a fmall number to maintain them with facility agairift 
a much greaten 

General Wafliington had very judicioufly chofeh 
this portion. He could from theiiee advance or re* 
tire at pleafure, without apprehending to be cut off* 
in cafe of a defeat, as he was determined to riik nO 
general engagement, and to fend out only fkirmilh- 
ing parties j thefe, in cafe of repulfe^ could eafily 
withdraw to their main body, which was fo pofted^ 
as to cover their retreat, without bging compelled 
to expofe themfelves out of their fl:rong holds, in 
order to fecure it. 

». Another motive was> that he found it nedeflary to 
give them time to recover from the. difcourage- 
ment they hdd experienced from their late defeats* 
The ikilfulnefs and difcipline obferved in the 
.B.oyal army, they had found, to their coft, to he 
-Qiueh fuperior to their own; and though far from 
^feeing deficient in courage, vet they perceived that 

Vol. II. No* 11* Q^ th^ 
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the advantages rcfultuig from them were fuch » 
time and experience only would procure. For this 
reafon^ their commander, without venturing aiiy 
thing cfccifive, kept them in continual exercife 
againft their eftemy. Skirmifhes and encounters 
happened daily ; and it begun to be. noticed by the 
Britifli troc^, that the Americans gradudly reco* 
vered their fpirits, aad behaved with npiuch more 
firmnefs than they had done lately. 

The pofleffion of New York was not attended 
with all the advantages that had been expeded. It 
had been concerted by the enemy, previous to its 
falling into the hands of the Britiih troops, if it were 
Bot found tenable, to commit it to the flames, rather 
than thefe ihould (eap any benefit fvom being pof* 
fefled of it. The precipitatioD with which they 
af»addned that city, prevented them at that time 
from carrying their intent into execution ^ but a 
few days after, fome perfons, who had been left be* 
hmd for that purpofe, watching the opportunity of 
dry weather and a high wind, let fire to the city 
in the dead of night,, by meaas of combuftibles, 
which they had difpofed with great dcitterity in va* 
fious places.. The conflagration was dreadful ; 
many parts at once being fuddtoly in a blaze.. 
•Notwithftanding the fpeed and aftivky with which 
the foldiers and failors exerted themfelves, the rapi- 
dity of the flames was fuch> that a fourth part of the 
city was confumed. Several of thofe who had, it 
wa3 faid, been the ince^iaries, were, on being dif- 
covered,. treated without mercy f wid were, by the 
irritated feamen and foldiety, thrown kiftantly intob 
the midft of the fire.- 

The fituation of the enemy 'm the ffreag^grounds^ 

between the city and King's Bridge, rendering ani 

attack there extremely hazai'dous, it Was determined 

•to make fuch movements as to.compcl hir^ to aban-^ 

. doa 
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1 776* ation was made bf moft of the troops 
in flat-bottomed boats, in which they were fafely 
conveyed through a dangerous paflage called Hell 
Gate, and. landed near the town of Weft Che(lcr> 
lying oft the continent towards Connedticut* 
: Lord Percy was left with a confiderable force fof 
the proteftioii of New York, while the fleet fur* 
rounded that ifland on every fide> and frOm the ju» 
dicious pofltion of the fllips, could at any time af'* 
ford a flielter, in cafe of a difafter, or improve any 
fuccefs that might be obtained* 

From its encampment near Weft Chefter, aftef 
having received a fupply of men and provifions> the 
army moved to New Rochelle, fituated on the found 
feparating Long Ifland from the continents Here 
being joined by frefli reinforcements, it was deter- 
mined to intercept the communication between the 
Provincial army and Connecticut^ and to furrouttd 
it in fuch a manner, as to force it, through want 
of proviflons, to leave its ftrong holds^ and venture 
an engagement to extricate itfelf. 

The Royal army was now pofted in what is called 
the lower road from New York to the Northern Co* 
lonies. The Upper lie? through an extent of high 
lands^ known by the name of White Plains^ full of 
craggy hills^ and difficult pafles* Thither the army 
began its mar(;h, after leaving a fufficient force to 
fecure the lower road, and the communication with 
thofe places from whence ftores and neceflTaji^s were 
to arrive4 

General Howe*s motions greatly alarmed the Pro- 
idncials.— They perceived that by remaining in their 
encampment, though too ftrong to be forced, yet 
Jthey would be ftraitened to luch a degree, as to be 
(Bompelkd to quit it at a difadvantage, of which he 
vrou]^mot fail to make the moft, to their great de* 
tcim^^^ if not th$u: tot^ rijin% Were an engage* 
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mentto cnfue, unlefs they proved viftorioui/ their 
coiicRtion would be critical in the extreme ; a retreat 
would ht next to impradticable, from the fuperi- 
ority in ftumber of the Britifh forces, and the oppo- 
fitioh they would meet from the (hipping. ' 

But exclufive of thefe confideration*, fatigue^^ 
bad quarters, want of cloathingy and of fome of the 
moft eflential necefiaries, fait efpecially, had occa- 
fioned much illnefs among the Provincials, which 
w^ further increafed by a vice very predominant? 
among many of the Americans, indolence, and 
careleflhefs in what related to their perfons, furni- 
ture^ and mannier of feeding : a deficiency the more 
furprifing, as they chiefly originate from the Eng- 
lifli, who are indifpiitably the moft cleanly pe(^le 
upon earth, and whofe examples and manners they: 
had always been fond of imitating.- 
(■ The evidence and proximity of the danger they 
Ivere in^ called up the whole attention of:the Ame« 
rican commanders. In a council of war fummoned 
uponthis occafion, it was refolved to quit their pre- 
fent pofition, and extend the army into a long, but 
ivell fecured line, by throwing up works along its 
front, and fortifying all the advantageous pofitionsf 
they could feize* In this manner the Provincial army 
ilretched along the ground oppofite to that wheFc 
the Royal forces were marching, from Valentine's 
Hill, near King^s-Bridge, on the right, to the White 
Plains, on the left. The Brunx,. a river of conii- 
-derable depth, lay on their front, between them 
and the Royal army ; and the North River covered 
their reat, at no great diftancc ;. the intermediate 
fp^tt between fecuring a paflage for their heavy bag- 
gage \jp the country, ,in cafe of neceflity. , 
*j The pofition of the Provincials was fo advan^ 
tageious, that great circumfpedtion was* requifite to 
prevent them from molefling the Royal army. It 
mpsf&iamsix^s with. great comjiadnefs.and.vigw 
•t'if lanccj^ 
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Taftce, and left iio- opening for the enemy to avail 
himfelf 6f. This did not however difcourage them 
from pufhing fundry detachments over the Brunx, 
and fkirmifhing upon every favourable oceafion ; 
but though fometimes fuccefsful, they were gene- 
rally wdrfted. Upon the approach of the Royal 
army to the White Plains, th«y were obliged at laft 
to call in all their detachments^ and to form <Mie 
Single encampment on the banks of the Brunx, ia 
front of the Britilh army, on the oppofite fide of 
that river. 

•On the twenty-eighth day of Odtober, at break of 
day, the Britilh troops, divided in two columns, 
advanced towards the White Plains, The enemy 
qaaintaitted the ground in front, occupied by their 
feveral detached parties, till near twelve o^clock, 
when they withdrew to their main body, which was 
preparing for the more ferious engagement which 
they forefaw muft now take place. 

At noon, the Britilh army drew AJp in order of 
battle, and marched to the enemies. They were 
ftrongly polled upon an eminence, the fides of which 
were protected by the Brunx. Over this river there 
was but one convenient ford, the banks of which 
were very fteep and rocky. On perceiving the* ap- 
proach of the Britilh troops, they cameout of ;heir 
lines, and occupied the grounds adjoining to the 
ford with a large force, and a confiderable humber 
of field-pieces. 

Four Britilh regiments, with a body of Hefliaris, 
5ind fome companies of dragoons, were felecled to 
force this important paflage. They marched down 
to the ford, croffed it, and through a dreadful fire 
ofmulketry, grape-lhot, and cinnony afpended the 
' hill, the bottom of which commence^ at the.* ford, 
in excellent order, and with great intrepidity*. Uf on 
>gavning the fummit of that eminence, they we?^ iit 
-jgrftbtavely* received by the enemy ; bkt*^ thi^tr bt« 

0^3 ^a^k 
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tack was conduced with fuch fteadinefs and vigour; 
that they drove them from their polls, and compel^ 
led them to retire towards their entrenchments. 

By this time, large divifions of the Britiih army had 
followed that which forc^ the pafTageof the Brunx, 
iThey made themfelves completely maftcrs of the 
ground that had been poflefled by the enemy, after 
diflodging them from a variety of pofts, which 
they maintained with great obftinacy till towards 
evening. 

A large divifion of the Britiih and HefiBan troops 
encamped in the night within cannon- fliot of the 
enemy's entrenchments ; and the whole army lay 
upon their arms^ intending to attack the enemy's 
camp next morning. But as foon as it was lights 
the Provincials were difcovered to have made fuch 
additional works to the lines they had thrown up be- 
fore, that it was judged too dangerous to attack 
them without a greater ftrength, l^^inforcements 
being arrived, preparations were made for the de- 
figned aflault, but it was prevented by a rainy and 
tempeftuous.night, that quite fruftrated the arrange^ 
mcnts that bad been taken for that purpofe. 

But whatever Ihow the Provincials had made of a 
refoljation to ftand their ground^ when they faw that 
difpofitions were making in the Britiih army which 
indicated a vigorous attack, they thought it moft 
advifablc to withdraw. They accordingly broke up 
their camp in the night of the firft of November, 
pjid lecnoved into a mountainous country, called 
the Tawnlhip qf Newcaftle, having previoufly fet 
^e to the houfes in White Plains, and the neigh* 
bpurhoodp ^ 

What principally intimidated the Atnericans oq 
this occBnon» was the fprmidi^le appearan(:e of the 
batteries with which they law their lines threatened, 
from feveral heights furrounding thjem . They Wero 
1^ jaolcfiii apjprehenfivc th$t Qci^eral Howe might 

poflefe 
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foflefs himfclf of the hills that lay in the rear of the 
Provincial army, by which he would command it 
in fuch a manner, that a retreat would become im* 
jpradticable in cafe of a defeat* 

Neither was a formal engagement any part of the 
fyftem formed by General Waihington* To avoid 
it was the fettled intent of all his operations, whicii 
tended to no more than to harrafs and fatigue the 
enemy, and accuftom his own people gradually to 
face them, that whenever it ihould be abfoluteljr 
requifite to come to a pitched battle, they might 
be fo well trained and ufed to face their enemies, 
that a reafonable confidence might be placed in their 
exertions. 

In the mean time. General Howe fully perceived, 
that not with (landing his repeated endeavours, he 
could not bring the enemy to an aftion, and that 
from the Situation of the country, and their know* 
ledge of every place and fpot where they could fix 
themfelves advantageoufly, it would be impoffible 
to compel them to fight but upon the mod unequal 
and hazardous terms. He therefore took the deter- 
mination, of ceafing a purfuit, that would only prove 
the more inefFedlual the longer it was continued, 
and to turn his attention to the difpoflefiing them of 
the forts and faftneffes they ftill retained in the 
neighbourhood of New York, The diftance at 
which they had retired, would render the conqueft 
of thefe places a work of much lefs difficulty than it 
would have been, had fuch an attempt taken place 
before the Britifh troops had gained a decided fupe* 
riority in the field. 

In order to carry this meafure into execution, a 
body of troops advanced to King's Bridge, from 
which the Americans withdrew, without oppofition, 
into Fort Wafhington, which was immediately in- 
veiled. This fort was fituated on the weflern fide 
of New York ifland, at a fmall diftance from King*s 

0^4 Bridge, 
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bridge, and almoft oppofite to Fort Lee, lately 
eredted on the other fide of the water, in the Pro- 

• vince of Jerfey • The fortifications, though in goo4 
order^j were not fufficiently ftrong to refift the weight; 
pf fuch artillery as would be brought againft it, if 
neceffary. Its chief ftrength was in its fituatioq^ 
and the difficulty pf approaching it w^ithout being 
cxpofed to a heavy fire from the garrifon, and the 

^adjacent works and lines that furrounded it on every 
fide. It was defended by three thoufand men, and 
well provided with artillery, and feemed to threaten 
a flout refiftance. 

The Governor, Colonel Magaw, bein^ fummon* 
cd to furrencj.er, and having made anfwer that he 
wpu^d defend the fort to the laft extremity, it was 
determined to make a general attack. Four divi- 
ifions pf the army were employed for this purpofe. 
One of them, compofed of Heffians, under General 

. j6th Nov, Knyphaufen, moved forward about noon, 
177^- from King's Bridge ; a thick wood lay 
before jiim, wher^ the enemy was polled fo advan- 
tageoufly, that it was a confiderable time before he 
could penetrate. During this attack, a body of 
/Britifli light iiifantry advanced upon a party of the 
enemy, who were polled behind rocks and trees^ 
from whence they kept up an inceffant fire. They 
*difperfe4 them, however, by climbing a fteep 
afcent, fron^ whence they came down upon the 
enemy with fuch impetuofity, that they ^t^'ere un- 
iible to withlland them. They were followed and 
fupported by a detachment of the Guards, under 
(jeneral Mathews, ^nd another body of Britifh 
troops, under Lpr^ CornwaUis, In the mean time, 
another djvifion, under Lord Percy, carried an ad- 
vanced w^ork ; apd Colonel Sterling, at the head of 
the fotty^fecoiid regiment, forced his way upadiffi- 
(pult height, which was very re f6lutely defended : he 
'gained the fummit;^ where he took a confiderable 

numhef 
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number of prifoners, and greatly facilitated Lord 
Percy's fuccefs. 

Colonel Ralle, who led the right column of Ge^ 
neral Knyphaufen's attack, forced the enemy from 
their pofts, after an obftinate refiftance, puflied 
forward to their advanced works, and lodged his 
column within one hundred yards of the fort. He 
was foon after joined by the left column, vender 
General Knyphaufen ; upon which the garrifon fur-r 
rendered prifoners of war. 

As Fort Lee lay oppofite to Fort Walhington, it 
was neceffary to fecure it, in order to acquire the 
full command of the North Riven To this intent 
Lord Comwallis croffed over the river to the Jerfey 
fide, with a llrong body, and marched with all ex- 
pedition towards the fort, in order, if poffible, to 
ifurprize the garrifon. Herein he certainly would 
have fuccee4ed, had not a countryman apprized 
them of their danger. It was with much difficulty, 
i8th Nov. and in the utmoft confufion, that they 

1776' efFedted an efcape, leaving all their artil- 
lery and warlike ftores, their tents ftanding, and all 
their pro vifions. 

In confequence of thefe fucceffes, the Britifli troops 
penetrated into the furthermoft parts of both Eafl: 
and Weft Jerfey, without meeting any oppofition, 
the enemy carefully avoiding them every where. 
They extended the quarters in which they propo- 
fed to winter, from New Brunfwick, as far as the 
river Delaware. Had a fufficient number of boats 
been at hand, for the ferrying over the Britiih 
troops, it is highly probable that Philadelphiqi 
would have fallen into their hands, fo great was the 
confternation among the Americans at that period. 
But as an attempt of this kind had been expefted, 
care had been duly taken to remove them in time. 

While Lord Cornwallis, and the different parties 
•under his command, were over-running the Jcrfey§, 

an 
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^n expedition was undertaken againft Rhode Ifland^- 
under the direction of General Clinton, and Admi* 
yal Sir Peter Parker. Their fuccefe was complete ; 
the Provincials abandoned the ifland at their ap- 
proach, and they made themfelves matters of it 
without lofing a man. By this meafure, the 'Ame- 
rican fquadron^ under Commodore Hopkins, was 
iDompelled to withdraw as far up the river ProTi- 
filence as it was practicable, and to continue therd 
blocked up and ufelefs* 

The fuccefs which had attended the Britifh arms 
during the prefent campaign, began to make a fe- 
yiousimpreffionupon numbers of the people through- 
put the continent. Notwithftanding the firmnefs 
fexpreffed by their leaders, many feemed to entertain 
but faint hopes of their being able to continue ef- 
fectually their refiftance to the power of Britain.—* 
Such as were difinclined to hoftile,meafures, were 
not wanting to reprefent in their ftrongeft light, the 
calamities which had already been experienced in fa 
many parts of the continent, and the ftill greater 
miferics they Ihould endure by perfifting in a con- 
teft that appeared fo unequal. 

Thefe reprefentations had their weight with muU 
titudes. Notwithftanding the violence with which 
the warm advocates of independency fupported the 
propriety of that meafure, there were many who 
did not fcruple openly to declare, that peace and 
Reconciliation with Great Britain, would have been 
far more eligible. 

Sentiments of this kind, though Qombated with 
great force ^nd energy by the contrary party, were 
the more alarming to thpfe whq were ^t the he^d of 
public affairs, as they daily perceived a vifible de- 
i:lcnfion of that ardour in the cnufe for which they 
were contending, which had fo forcibly animated 
all clafles in the laft campaign, and the beginning 
^f the prefent. They had prgnniiui thctufelvcs a 
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continuance of this difpofition. Relying upon the 
fpirit that manifefted itfelf throughout the Colo-^ 
nies^ they had ventured to take the bold and deci^ 
five refolution of declaring Anierica independent^ 
The confidence with which they had afited bc^forc, 
and after that meafure, had furprized the world, and ' 
inclined ref|e<fting people to think^ that they had 
more refources in contemplatioQ than they chofe to 
divulge* 

But when in this depreffion of their circurn* 
(lances, they faw none of that aiSftance appear 
which they conjectured had been expedted, and in 
the certitude of which they imagined th^t fo many 
daring meafures had been taken, they began to call 
in doubt the prudence and foreiight of thofe who 
had adopted them, and to be of opinion, that raih- 
nefs and intemperate councils had produced them* 
The danger was fo great, the preffures of every kind 
fo heavy, that it now teemed, unlefs they had pro- 
vided friends to fuccour them in their prefent diffi- 
culties, they would unavoidably (ink under them^ 
and that, if having endeavoured to obtain them, 
they had failed in the attempt, they were guilty of 
g.fatal precipitation and overfight in the manage-t 
ment of their affairs, and had afted very unwifely 
ill bidding defiance tQ the power of Great ^i^i^^^t 
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CHAP. xxir. 

TranfaSions in Canada. 
1776. 

WHILE the campaign in the Province of 
New York and its adjacencies was carried 
on with fo much vigour and activity, the operation* 
in Canada were no lei's fpirited and remarkable. 

After theexpulfion of the Provincial troops from 
thofe parts, and the reftoration of peace and fecu- 
rity to the government of Quebec, General Carltcm 
turneci his attention to the great objeft he had long 
had in view, that of penetrating into the Colonies 
by way of the Lakes. 

The Provincials were now colled|;ed in great 
force at Crown Point, and were abfolute matters of 
Lake Champlain, where Britain had not ^ iinglc 
veffel to oppofe them. Had not this been the cafe, 
they would have been purfued in their retreat, by 
the troops under General Burgoyne fo clofely, that 
it is probable the difcouragement they were in, from 
the lofles they had fuftained, and from that illnefs 
fo much dreaded in America, the fmall pox, which 
was then fatally raging among them, would have 
given fo decided an afcendancy to the Britifli arms, 
that all refiftance would have fallen before them ; 
they would have reduced all the forts that com- 
^landed the communication between Canada and the 
Colonies, and opened an entrance into thefe, that 
would have facilitated the operations of the fleets 
and armies of Great Britain in every other quarter. 

The principal point now in view, was to remove 
thofe obftaclcs with all poffible expedition. This 
was ap arduous ui>dcrtakirig, full of difRcvilties and 

impe- 
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iitipeiJiments, and that required a peculiar degree 
of courage and perfeverance to furmount. But the 
neceffity of accomplilhing it, infufed uncommon 
animation into all thofe who were concerned, and 
produced fuch efforts and exertions as were truly 
great and aftonilhing* 

In order to acquire a fuperiority upon the 
Lake, it was calculated that no lefs than thirty 
▼eflels would be required. Some of the large^, 
indeed, dame from England ; but it was: neceflary' 
to take them intirely to pieces, and to re-conftrua : 
them, befides the immenfe labour which the carry- 
ing and conveying of fuch cumberfome and prodi- 
gious loads occafioiied. 

The greateft obftruftion lay in thofe rapid citr-* 
rents of water, that run between Lake Cham plain 
and the River St. Lawrence. Here the toil and pa* 
tience of the Britilh feamen and foldiers were almoft 
incredible : they tranfported over land, and dragged 
up thefe rapids, thirty large long boats, a ntrmber 
df flat-bottomed boats of coniiderable burthen, a 

fondola of thirty tons, and above four hundred 
atteaux. 

This ftupendous undertaking was completed in 
three months. No lefs a difpatch was wanted. The 
importance of the objeft, and the ihortnefs of the 
time that would be left for military operations, from 
the latenefs of the feafon, were motives that haftened 
the labour and diligence with which this armament 
was equipped, to fuch a degree, that the principal vef-» 
fel, carrying three mafts, and eighteen twelve pound- 
ers, was finilhed in twenty-eight days from the laying 
of her keel ; and completely rigged and fitted for ac**^ 
tion. The fame fpeed and eagernefs atchieved the 
whole of this laborious and perplexing bufinefs, in 
a proportionable fpaoe of time. 
. It was intended, after fecuring the navigation of 
the- Lakes, and taking poiTeffioii of the forts com- 
manding 
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manding them, to pulh forwards with all cxptditU 
oufnefs to Albany, where they would meet with 
iuch accommodations as would enable thetti to win* 
ter commodiouliy. In this cafe they would be at 
hand, as foon as the feverity of that feafon was over^ 
to co-operate in fo decifive a manner with the army 
at New York, as to put a fuccefsful termination to 
the war early in the fpring. 

In the beginning of Oftober, the fleet was in rea* 
^inefs.. It confifted, exclufive of the ihip already 
mentioned, r of two ftout fchooners, the one mount* 
iiig fourteen, the other twelve fix pounders, a large 
flat bottomed radeau, with fix twenty .four, and fix 
twelve pounders, and a gondola with eight nine 
pounders. Twenty veflTels of leffer fizfe^ called gun 
boats, carried each a brafs piece of ordnance^ from 
ftine to twenty-four pounders, or howitzers* Sevc* 
tal long boats were equipped in the fame mannen 
^fides thefe, there was a great number of boats and 
tenders of various fizes, to ferve as tranfports fot 
the troops, baggage, warlike ftores, provifion^, and 
all the other appurtenances of the army, that was to 
be conveyed over the Lake under the protection of 
this fleet. 

It was manned with a feled body of feamen, and 
the guns were ferved by a detachment of the corps 
of artillery. Officers and foldiers, chofen out of 
the troops that belonged to this expedition, were ap- 
pointed to the management of the fmall arms. Thofc 
who were prefent on this occafion, unanimoufly con-* 
curred in acknowledging that they had never feen 
a completer apre^Saration both for military and naval 
fervice. 

The naval force of the Provincials bore no pro- 
portion to the Britiih. The lift amounted to no 
more than fifteen veflels, the largeft of which wai 
a fchooner, and mounted twelve fix and four 
pounders* Notwithftanding they koQw the impor- 

2 tancQ 
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tance of preferving the fuperiority on the Lake^ 
and had exerted themfelves to the utmoft of their 
power, they had not been able to attain their point 
in any degree adequate to the preffingnefs of the 
occafion. The truth was, they were deficient in 
many requifites for that purpofe. Befides the want 
of materials for conftrui^^ion^ they had not a fuffid'* 
cncy of other ftores, and their fea ports were (n 
taken up in the building of privateers, and flxips 
for the iervice of Congre^^ that no carpenters could 
be fpared^ 

They prepared themfelves, however, with the 
force they had, to encounter that of Britain; and 
endeavoured to fupply the defeiSt of ftrength, by the 
dexterity of their management. They were com- 
manded by General Artaold, lately prompted to thi^ 
rank, oa account of his gallant behaviour in manjr 
tnftances, fince the commencement of the. war* 
Though not bred a feaman, he had exhibited fo 
many pn»ofs of an uncommon genius, in whatever 
he had attempted, that Congrefs did not hefitate to 
truft him with the important commiffion of defend^ 
ing the Lakes againft a much fuperior power* 

Oatbe eleventh of Odober, General Carlton, at 
the head of the Britifli fleet, came up with the Pro- 
vincial armament. It was drawn up with great 
■ikill, between an ifland and the main land, in order 
to prevent the Britifli fleet from furrounding it. An 
adtion now began that lafted fome hpurs, and wa» 
maintained with equal courage on both fides. The 
wind being unfavourable, prevented the ftrong- 
eft veflels of the Britifli fleet from coming to adtioiu 
The engagement was fupported by a fchooner erf" 
twelve fix pounders, and the gua boats : they, be- 
haved with extraordinary firmnefs, but the inequa- 
lity of fuch a combat, induced General Carlton to 
'4raw them off^ and to order the fleet to be anchored 
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in a line, that it might, on a change of wind, be 
feady for an immediate attack upon the enemy. 

. The Provincials loft in this day's fight, a veffel 
of twelve guns, which was the ftrongeft they had ; 
together with onfe of their beft gondolas. Great exA 
ecution was done among their dther veffels by the 
Britilh gun boats, in which the corps of artillery 
was chiefly ftatloned 4 

From the lofs that had tefalleii th^m, they were 
ftow fully convinced that they would not be able to 
Hand an attack from the whole fleet ; they deter-^^ 
mined therefore to make the beft of their way to 
Crown Point, where they fhould lie under thefhel- 
ter of the guns of that fortrefs. They took the ad'- 
vantage of the enfuirig flight accordingly, and, faw 
Toured by darknefs, withdrew unperceived, and 
were the next morning out of fight : but the Bri- 
tilh fleet purfued them with fo much expedition, 
thit after a chace of near two days, they were over- 
taken upon the fecond, and compelled to come to 
aftion in their defence* 

It continued with great w^rriith upwards of two 
hours. Thofe velTels, in the mean while, which 
were moft a-head, crouded fail and efFefted theif 
cfcape : they palTed Crown Point and ran for Ticon- 
dcroga. Only two galleys, and five gondolas, re 
mained with General Arnold. With thefe he made a 
long and intrepid ftand ; but his fecond in command. 
General Watcrburg, being taken with his veffel, 
and the others making but a faint refiftance, he de- 
termined, in order to prevent his people and fhip- 
ping from falling into the enemy's hands, to run 
tliefe alhore, and fet them on fire. He executed 
his intention with great fkilfulnefs. 

Though General Arnold had been unfuccefsful 
on this occafion, the difparity of ftrength duly 
confidered, he loft no reputation, and rofe on tlve 
contrary in the eftimation of his countrymen. He 

had 
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had, in tjxeir opinion, acquitted himfelf with no 
iefs ability in this naval encounter, than he had 
done at land befprc,. One particular feained hina 
much lapplaufei He remained on boalrd the veffel 
he cpmmai>ded> and kept her qolours flying, till 
flie was on fir,^^ to prwent the enemy from boarding 
her and iiriking them. 

This vidtpry over the Provincial fleet was com- 
i>lete and deciiivei It broke entirely their naval 
force upon jthe Lake; a fi^^w only of their vefleU 
efcaped- to Lake Geprge ; and thegarrifon o^ Crown 
Point, haying deftrpyed whatever could not b^ itiovr 
ed off, eyacyated it, and withdrew to TicPrlderoga. 

After taking pofleflion of Crown Point, General 
Carlton had conceived the defign of attacking the 
latter. To this intent parties were detached to recon- 
noitre it, and veflels approached it on the Lake 
with the fame view. But the fortifications ^ppear- 
^d fo ftrong, the gatrifon fo numerous, and fo many 
other impediments prefented themfelves, that It was 
thought expedient to lay the defign afide, until the 
return of fpting, when he would be aflifted by the 
favourablenefs of the weather in an enterprize, 
which the latenefs of the feafon, and the probabi- 
lity of its beirfg bbftrufted by the feverity of ap- 
proaching winter, rendered extremely doubtful and 
hazardous. 

Thefe confiderations induced General Carlton fo 
condudt his army back tp Canada, wherd they could 
be ftatipned in convenient winter cjuarters, and open 
the next campaign in health and vigour* The force 
intended for the operations to be then prfrfued was tP 
be ftrongly reinforced, and great effort? m^de to* 
ftrike a decifive blow. As the paflTage over the Lakes 
was now cleared, and no time would be loft in 
preparing for it, as happened in the prefent cam- 
paign, the march of the army would be expeditious, 
and the impreflion it would make, rapid and forci- 

VquIL No> iz. ^ ^^^* 
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tion of military duty might have anfwered, had-tftey 
been all equally experienced ; but where, on the 
contrary, they 'were equally new to the bufinefs, it 
was requifite that fuch as had gained fome know- 
ledge in it, Aould perfevere in the fervice : efpe- 
cially as thofe whom they were to oppofe in the field 
were veterans in the profelfion, againft whom every 
one ihould now be furamoned that was capable of 
teiftg of any utility. 

The Americiin army was now entirely dilbanded. 
Out of near thirty thoufandmen, of which it con*^' 
lifted at the timfe when General Howe landed otv 
rSraten Ifland, fcstrdly three thoufand remained em- 
bodied. Ttefe, though probably the beft troops 
they t>ad, Were too inconfiderabie a number Co form 
any Veliance Upon, againft the attempt* thalt wdire 
ex»pefted itorn the ^nemy . The miflitary turn tfeey 
were endued with, or had acqufred, and l^s^ at- 
tachmetit to the caaife -they were fighting few?, ami 
perhaps to the General that commanded them, "wefe 
the motives tKat prevented them from following" 
the exi^rftple of their fellow^foldiers. But whatever 
caiife retained them togeth0B> it proved, in theifftre^ 
k circumflance much tnoreimport^ctit and decifivc> 
than c<)uld'^ that time have beeft^ imagined. 

In the mean while, ^ariou& dtftreires m&t^ ^iccu- 

'ifiulatihg Upon the Coftgreifs, iai*d every day feemed 

to add freih reafons to lookupoh their condition as 

^cfperate. Among other unfortunate accidents^ 

one befel them Which was peGUliarly calaiiiiious in 

-their prefent circumftanteiSr Gejieral Lee had with 

great pains and diligence, gjithered a confiderablc 

•number' of men^ with whom he was msaudhing with 

all poflible ipeed to the afliftance of General Waih- 

itfgfon, whowascxpedtinghim, ^tthe head of the 

'Petinfylvanialn mSitia. By the jundibn erf their 

[forces they hoped to foirm a body fuffioient to- guard! 

'the banks of thi^ Delaware,, hourly menaced by the 

Britiib 
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iBritilh troops cantoned in the neighbourhood. As 
the road held by General Lee was at a confiderable 
diftance from any of the Royal army's quarters, he 
thought himfelf fully fecured from any danger Oi> 
that fide, and, of courfe, negledted to take thofe 
precautions which he would otherwiCe have done* 
The confequence was, that in croffing the upper 
part of New Jerfey, from the North River, he 
took up his quarters at a houfe confiderably remov- 
ed from the main-body, where he remained with a 
flender guard. Colonel Harcourt happened at that 
time to be in the neighbourhood, with a detach- 
ment of light horfe, that had l^een fcouring the 
country, to obtain information, and to obferve the 
motions of that body which was under the General's 
command. Whether it proceeded from attachment 
to Britain, or a hope of reward, a man acquainted 
the Colonel with General Lee's fituation, and how 
eafy it would be to feize and carry off his perfon 
without hindrance. Upon this intelligence, the 
Colonel haftened with all fpeed to the place where 
the Genef aj lay, and took his meafures with fo much 
dexterity, that the centries pofted about his quar- 
ters were fecured without noife, the houfe forced 
open, and the General made prifoner. He was 
immediately mounted, and hwrried away with all 
poffible expedition, through a confiderable extent 
of country, where a number of polls, well guarded, 
iay in the way of thofe who took him, but they 
found meaps to avoid, or to efcape them, by the 
rapidity of their motion, ^i)d brought himfafely 
to New York. 

This captijrc ^f General Lee was a heavy lofs to 
the Affterie^s^ His profelEonal knowledge was 
great, .and acquired by an experience accompanied 
with a perpetual ftudy. He had contributed eminent- 
ly to form the American trpops ; he was full of ac- 
tivity and refoiirces, and of aa undaui:ited and en* 
R 3 terpriiing 
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terprifing difpofition. Such an officer was not eafily 
to be replaced. 

This event was produftive, at the fame time, of 
difagreeable eonfequences in other refpedls. A re- 
gulation for the exchange of prifoners had been fet- 
tled between General Howe and General Walhing- 
ton. It had been duly obferved hitherto; but there 
being no prifoner at prefent of equal rank with Ge* 
neral Lee in the hands of the Provincials, it was 
propofed to deliver fix field officers in exchange for 
him, as an adequate compenfation for the difference 
of degree. Should this offer be refufed, it was re- 
quired that he Ihould be treated fuitably to his 
rank, until he could be exchanged upon a footing 
of perfonal equality. 

The anfwer was, that General Lee had deferted 
from the Britifli fervice, and could not be confider-* 
ed as a prifoner of war. He could not, therefore, 
claim the benefit of the regulation. This refufal 
occafioned much altercation. As General Lee had 
in the beginning of thefe troubles, refigned his 
half- pay as a Britilh officer, it was infifted, that he 
could not, in common equity, be efteemed a de- 
ferrer ; and that no perfon being excepted in the 
regulation, he was entitled to it in the ftrideft 
juftice. 

The Americans expreflfed much refentment at the 
refufal to releafe General Lee. Several Britifti offi- 
cers, who were their prifoners, were treated with 
feverity upon that account. The Congrefs renewed 
the declaration they had made precifely a twelve- 
moiuh before, by which they threatened, that 
whatever punifliment ffiould be inflifted upon any 
perfons in the power of their enemies, for favour- 
ing, aiding, or abetting the caufe of American 
liberty, fhould be retaliated in the fame kind, and 
the fame degree, upon thofe in their own ix)wer who 
Jiad favoured the caufe of their enemies. They 
I ^ np\v 
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now declared, in the fame manner, that their fu- 
ture treatment of fuch offigers of the Britifh arriiy as 
fell into their hands, fhould in every refped: be re- 
gulated by that which General Lee experienced, 
and that their perfons Ihould be anfwerable in the 
^tmoft extent for any violence that was offered to 
him. 

This declaration of the Congrefs was accompa- 
nied by feveral others equally bold and refolute ; 
by which it was^manifeft, that the dangers with 
which they were at this time environed had not de- 
preiTed their courage. The loffcs and defeats they 
had fo repeatedly met with, had inclined many to 
think that they would relax of their inflexibility, 
and propofe fome terms of pacification. But they 
who had entertained fuch an opinion of them were 
utterly deceived. Inftead of betraying the leaft mark 
of defpondency, their behaviour was full of un- 
dauntednefs; they encouraged all men to perlift 
refolutely in the meafures they had embraced, and 
to admit of none that were not firm and fpirited. 

They exerted themfelves in the mean time with 
indefatigable diligence to retrieve their lofTes, and 
to recover their army from that ftate of feeblenefs to 
which it had been reduced, by the neceflity of comply- 
ing with th^ requifition3 of thofe people whofe time 
of fervice was expired. They now were furnifli- 
ed with a juft plea for altering their military plan in 
that particular. They had in almoft an inftant been 
deprived of th^ir army ; and from this untoward 
circumftance, the affairs of the public were thrown 
into the utmofl confulion, and every body was alarm- 
ed for the fafety of the ftate. 

In order to obviate the fatal confequences that 
might enfue from the continuance of fuch a fyftem, 
the Congrefs ordered a new army to be levied ; of 
which the foldiers Ihould be bound by the form of 
their eqliftment, to ferve three years, or during the 
R 4 con- 
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continuance of the wan This army was to confift' 
of eighty-eight battalions^ furniihed in proportion- 
able Ihares by each of the Colonies, and to be raifedt 
and fupported at; their expence. Great prudence^ 
and difcretion wefe ufed upon thi^ dccaiiolfi, that 
po Colony Ihould have reafon to complain of being 
charged with any more than its due proportion. — » 
Perfons well informed of their comparative abilities, 
were employed in drawing up the fcheme, by , which 
they were to carry this meafure into execution,— » 
Virginia and Maffachufet were each affefled at fif- 
teen battalions; Pennfylvania ^t twelve; North 
Carolina at nine ; South Carolina ^t fix; Connedif 
cut at eight ; Maryland the fame ; New Hampfliire 
at three; Rhode Ifland at two; Delaware at onej 
and Georgia the fame. The two Provinces of New- 
York and Jerfey, being partly in the eneniy*s pof* 
feffion, having greatly fufFered already, an4 being 
liable to fuffer ttill further from his incurfions 
and depredations, were on that account highly fa- 
voured in this eftimate, and rated at no more than 
four battalions each. 

The moft liberal encouragements were held out, 
in order to induce people to enlift, Twenty dol^. 
lars were given as ^ bounty to every fqldier that en^ 
lifted ; befides an allotment of lands ^i the end of 
the war to all that furvived^ and to the families of 
thofe who fliould lofe their jives in the fervice. Ii^ 
this re-partition of lands among the military, thd. 
repubUcan carefulnefs to ptevent too inuch inequa-* 
lity, was remarkably, vifible, The. fl^ate of a foldier 
was one hundred acres; that of aii enfign bnehun-? 
dred ancl fifty ; a lieutenant two hundred ; a cap-? 
tain three hundred ; a major four hundfed ; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel fqur hundred an4 fifty j afld the high-* 
eft of any, that of a colonel, no rnore than five 
hundred. To thofe who engaged only for three 
years, no lands were afflgned. 

An 
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An inftance of care and forefight was mamfefted 
in the arrangement of this bufinefs, that refle&ed 
much credit upon thofe who condudled it.—-' 
In order to prevent the evil efFeds of that prodigai 
and earelefs difpofition fo common among foldiers,, 
they were not permitted to alienate the lands defign- 
ed for them during the courfe of the war. By thefe 
means, they would not, ajt its conclufion, find 
themfelves in a ftate of indigence ; and thofe indi-^ 
viduals would be difappointed, who lie on the watch 
to make a profit of the tboughtleffnefs and indO'» 
lence of others in pecuniary matters. 

Previous to this new regulation, the Congrefs 
had ordained, as an encouragement and reward of 
military fervices, that all officers, foldiers, and fea- 
men, difabled through wounds received in adtion^ 
Ihould enjoy during life, half of the pay to which 
their rank entitled them when the misfortune befel 
them. 

This meafure of diftributing lands, as a recom-* 
pence to the military, was defigned as a .counter- 
a&ion to another of a fimilar kind on the part of 
Great Britain. Large grants of vacant lands were 
promifed to thofe who adted with loyalty in the pre* 
lent difpute. But inftead of producing any bene- 
fit, this meafure had more powerfully contributed 
to increafe refiftance, and to augment animofity, 
than any other that had been adopted. Con- 
fideriftg vacancy to mean forfeiture, the Americans 
made nq doiibt, that in cafe the Rritiih arms Ihould 
prevail, their eftates and poffeflSons would be con* 
pfcated, and become the property of the viftorious 
party, and that very little moderation would be 
Ihown, w^ere fuch ft nunxber of claimants were to 
te rewarded. 

In the mean time, the funds provided by each 
Colony refpeftively, being found inadequate to the 
fupportpf fp largqa force as they were about to 

I'aife, 
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raife, and to the vaft demands arifing from (b 
expenfive a war, the Congrefs addrelFed them- 
felves to the public for a loan of five millions of 
dollars, at the rate of four per cent, intereft, for 
the reimburfement of which the United States be- 
came fecurity. 

During the profecution of thefe meafures, the 
fituation of the Americans was becoming daily more 
critical. The Britilh troops were at this time over- 
running the Jerfeys : they were matters of all the 
country in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and 
occupied all the places of any confequence on the 
Delaware, which was the only boundary between 
them and that city. 

In this extremity^ the Congrefs thought it ne- 
ceflary to appeal to the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent, in order to remind them of the engage- 
ments they had entered into for their mutual de- 
fence, and to fummon them forth for the proteftion 
of the ftate in its prefent danger. 

They reprefented to them the immediate necef- 
iity of concurring with fpeed and unanimity in the 
jneafures planned for the common fafety. They 
recapitulated the grievances they had fufFered> the 
contempt with which they had been treated, and 
the many other complaints, fo often alledged by 
the people of America. No alternative remained 
but a manly refiftance, or a fpiritlefs fubmifEon. 
Nothing but an unconditional furrender would fa- 
tisfy the pride of their enemies. It had been, to 
avoid fo enormous an evil, that Congrefs had re- 
curred to the Declaration of Independency, which 
alone could place them on a proper footing to with* 
iland their enemies, and to procure them, in cafe 
of need, the affiftance of friends. Their caufe had 
profpered in a manner that had even outgone their 
expectations. The enemy had, been foiled in a va-^ 
riety of attempts^ from which they bad entertained 
. /• • no 
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no doubt of fuccefs, and had dearly paid for the ad- 
vantages they had lately gained* Butthefe had lit- 
tle folidity, and would not laft, when once the Ame- 
ricans had reunited their now fcattered forces, 
Thefe, however, had not yielded to the foe ; their 
difperfion was occafioned merely from the fliortneft 
of the term of enliftment, and the punftuality with 
which the foldiers had been difcharged at its expira* 
tion. This was the only caufe of the diftrefs to which 
the public was now reduced; which, however, 
would fpeedily be remedied by the arrangements 
that were to take place in future, Thefe would ef- 
fedually prevent a repetition of the difficulties un- 
der which they now were labouring. They aiTured 
them, at the fame time, that foreign Hates had al- 
ready rendered them effential fervices, and had given 
them the moft pofitive affurances of further aid^ 
With fuch a profpedt of aififtance on the one hand, 
and of the miferies they would be fubjefted to, if 
the enemy was not refilled on the other, they would 
be IhamefuUy wanting to themfelves, if they did not 
combine their whole ftrength for the proted:ion of 
fo many valuable objefts now at flake. 

Such was the fubftance of the reprefentation 
made by the Con^refs to the people of America* 
It produced accordingly the defired efFefts. They 
unanimoufly determined to exert themfelves to the 
titmoft in this feafon of univerfal danger, and to fend 
whatever reinforcements could be raifed, to join 
thofe forces that lay in the vicinity of Philadelphia* 
The protedlion of that rich and important city, now 
became the principal objedt of attention; and it 
was refolved to leave nothing untried, to prevent it 
from falling into the pofleffion of the Britilh tropps. 

Exclufive of the natural dread of being expofed 
to the mercy of a viftorious enemy, the Americans 
were at this junfture particularly apprehenfive of 
^be Heffians, and the other Germans in the pay of 

Great 
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Great Britain^ Of all the meafures that had been 
taken againft them, that of hiring foreigners to in^ 
vade their country, had given them the higheft of^ 
fence^ Britifli foldiers, though adting in the capa- 
city of foes, ftili retained the feelings of country- 
men, and would not ihed their blood without fomc 
compiindtion. They were born and bred in a coun- 
try noted for humanity, and the conftitution of 
which inculcated mildnefs. But the Heffians were 
of a ferocious difpofition ; educated under a defpottc 
gpverpment, they knew no rights but thofeof forcci 
Their manners were haughty and violent ; they car- 
ried deftruiSlion wherever they were matters, plun- 
deringall before them without diftindtion, and com* 
mitting the moft barbarous ravages,. 

They had, it was faid, been told, before their de* 
parture from Germany, that they were to be put m 
poffeffion of the lands of thofe whom they conquer- 
ed ; and they were full of this expedlation at their 
arrivaU But upon difcovering their miftake, they 
Tcfolved however to m^ke themfelves amends by 
appropriating whatever they could lay their bands 
upon* In this manner they carried on a fierce and 
predatory war ; fparing nothing that came in their 
way, and behaving with a rapacioufnefs ajKi info- 
lence that rendered them defervedly objefts qf exe- 
cration. 

Such was the picture which the Americans drew 
of the Heffians. But they not only detefted, they 
defpifed them equally, as bafe mercenaries, ready 
to commit murder, and to (laughter a people with 
whom they could have no pretence to quarrel^ ia 
obedience to a fovereign, who, like them;, wasi iqr 
fiuenccd by no motive but that of pay. 

The conduft of the Heffians was extyemely of^ 
fenfive to the Britiih commanders ; but they were 
%oQ powerful a body to reftrain by cbmpulfion, as 
they compofed almoll one half of the army. Not- 

withftaoding 
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^ithftanding the prudence and fteadineft with 
which General Howe conducted himfelf vpon this 
emergency^ k was not poffible to reftrain their ex- 
ceffcs, nor even to prevent them from fpreading 
among the Britifli troops, in a degree to which th^ 
would not have certainly been carried, had they not 
had fuch examples for a plea^ 

The depredations of the Heflians grew at laft, it 
was faid, fo enormous, that the. fpoils they were 
loaded witK becanie an abfolute incumbrance to 
them 5 and a frequent impedin^ent in the difchargc 
of 4:heir military duties* 

The defolation of the Jerfeys was one of the co^fe- 

rquences of this fpirit of rapine. The Americans who 

.adhered to Britain, attributed to it the fubfequent 
decline of the Britifli caufe in thofe and other part?. 
As the devaftation was extended indifcriininatjely to 
friend emdfoe^ it equally exafperftted both pftifties ; 
it<xmfirnicd the enmity of the one,. and raifedup a 
new enemy in the other; and it injured the Britifli 
intereft in all the Colonies. 
But, unhappily, the mifchief was not confined to 

.America* . The accounts which were/ent to Europe 
ty the enemies of Britain, reprefented the behaviour 
of its troops in fo fc^ndalous a light, as could not 
fail to laffedt the character of the Britifli nation. 
iDoubtlefs thcfe accounts were exaggerated ; but 

- they were not the lefs infifl:ed upon by thofe to whom 
they were addrefled ; who, being the natural ene- 
mies of this country, would of courfe encourage 
every report injurious to its reputation. The 
f rench, who from the commencement of the con- 

' tcfl:, were the fecret abettors of the Americans, 
openly countenanced all their accufations, and pro- 
pagated them every where, in order to. prejudice a 

: people, againft whom they were preparing to aift 

. .avowedly an hoilile part, after having longaifled aft 

i]E}^4iQU^ o"^ 
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In the mean time, the approach of winter begat! 
to alarm the Americans for the fafety of Congreft. 
As the Britilh troops lay cantoned ort the banks of 
the Delaware, waiting the opportunity of a froA, 
to crofs it without oppofition, it was judged advif- 
able for them to remove to Baltimore in Maryland, 
which lay at a confiderable diftance. 

By their departure the city was thrown into the 
utmoft confufion. The awe which' their prefence 
infpired, reftrained that party which, though ini- 
mical to Britain, had oppofed the declaration of in- 
dependency. As it found itfelf unable, while alone, 
torefift the torrent of that fuperiority which fup- 
ported the power of Congrefs, it now united with 
that party which was well afFedted to the caufe of 
Britain. 

The retreat of the Congrefs, the diffentions pre* 
vailing in the American metropolis, the fuccefles 
of the Britilh arms, and the danger they now threat- 
ened on every fide, began to operate powerfully upon . 
many individuals. The impreflSon made upon fomc 
was fuch, that they left Philadelphia, and came 
over to the Britifli quarters, to claim' the benefits of 
fubmiffion. : . 

Thofe who remained in that city, were fo refb- 
lute in oppofing the meafures of Congrefs, that they 
forcibly prevented it from being put into a pofture 
of defence, as it had been ordered. General Walh- 
ington, upon informatipnof tiiefeidifturbances, was 
obliged to detach a confiderable part of his fmaJI 
force, in order to qiiell it. 

But though he fucceeded in fupprcflS^ng his oppo- 
nents within, he was ftill in hourly apprehenfions 
from the formidable enemy that threatened from 
without, and that was now ftationed in fuch a man- 
ner, as indicated a fixed defign to force a paflTage 
into Philadelphia, the moment the froft was fet in. 

Iti 
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In expeftation of that opportunity, the BrirH|i ^ 
troops were placed in cantonments, extending from 
Bi'unfwick on the Rariton, to the Delaware. They 
occupied a chain of towns and villages through the 
heart of the Jerfeys ; and had ftretched their quar- 
ters along the latter river, into feveral places border* 
ing upon Philadelphia. 

Notwithftanding the feverity of the feafon. Ge- 
neral Walhington determined to make fome attempt 
on thofe quarters of the Britifli army that lay nearell 
to that city, in hope of diflodging and conftraining 
them to remove to alefs alarming ftation. A body 
of Heffians lay at Trenton ; another at Borden- 
town, fome miles lower ; and a third was polled at 
Burlington : thefe three towns were on the Dela- 
ware, the laft within twenty miles of Philadelphia. 
Their late fucceffes had infpired them with a pre- 
fumption, and confidence in their military fuperi- 
ority, and a contempt of the America'ris, that was 
by no means juftifiable. They forgot' the many 
caufes that had contributed to the defeats of thefe ; 
and were too ready to afcribc them entirely to their 
own valour. In confequence of this idea, they 
looked upon them as a people quite broken and 
conquered, from whom they had nothing hence- 
forth to apprehend, and whom they might treat as 
they thought proper, without any danger of reta- 
liation. 

• Full of thefe notions, they laid afide all carefuf- 
nefs and vigilance. They became inattentive to the 
motions of the Americans ; and were wflolly taken 
vp with thofe licentious courfes that had rendered 
them fo odious. It was in a great meafure owing to 
the hatred that was borne them on thefe accounts, 
that fo much alacrity was Ihewn in concurring with 
the project that was forming againft them. Private 
animofity was no lefs powerful uppn this occafio'n 
than public fpirit. 

General 
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General Wafliington availed himfelf of this difpo- 
.fitipn, to execute the plan he had in view^ whiih 
was to furprize them in their quarters, wbiie they 
^lay at a diftance from each other. This was the Only 
method remaining to attack them with any hope of 
fuccefs ; as when united, their force was fuch> as to 
overwhelm the fmall numbers to which he was now 
reduced* Should he delay thijs attempt, they would 
undoubtedly colled: their whole ftrength, the mo- 
itient they found the Delaware was fuSiciently fro-^ 
zen to afford them a paffage* As thi? was daily ex- 
pefted, the intended attempt admitted of no pro- 
craftination. At all events it would prove of fer-^ 
Vice, by obliging them to withdraw to more diftanC 
quarters, when they found themfelves unfafe from 
the moleftation of the enemy in thofe which they 
occtipied : this would givie time for the fuccours 
that were haltening from various quarters, to join 
^im, and to compofe a ftrength, which might en- 
able him effedtually to protedt Philadelphia, and 
the Province of Pennfylvania^^ from the incurfioA 
that was projefted againft them* 

A confiderable proportion of the force which Ge- 
neral Walhington had under his command at thi^ 
time, confifted of men drafted from the militia qf 
Pcnnfylvania and Virginia : though new levies, they 
were expert in their exercife, and good piarkfmen- 
When incorporated with thofe who had remained 
with him, on the American army's late :diibandirtg^ 
.and who were the beft troops he had, they Would, it 
.:was reafonably expedfced, become Ihortly no con- 
temptible foldiers themfdves, and fully fupply the 
^ place of thofe who had left him. They had a pow- 
erful motive to ftimulate them to exert themfelves : 
the certainty, that werethe enemy to penetrate int(3i 
their country, they would ihew it no , more favour 
than they had done to thofe of which they bad takeii 
poffeflion. 

^ General 
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Genetal Waftiington having affembled as confi* 
derable a force as he could collect in the vicinity^ 
and as the expeditioufnefs with which he muft aft 
would permit, divided it into three bodies ; they 
were each to arrive at the place of appointment on 
the evening of the twenty-fifth of Deeember^ The 
firft was to crofs the Delaware at Trenton ferry, a 
little below the town ; the fecond fomewhat lower 
than BordentOwn ; the third divifion he command- 
ed in perfon, accompanied by Generals Sullivan and 
Green, It confided of near three thoufand of the 
bed men in the American fervice ; he had alfo a 
train of twenty field pieces. He marched at the 
head of his divifion to a ferry fome miles above Tren- 
ton, with an intent to pafs it it midnight ; which 
would enable him to arrive at Trenton by break of 
day, and furprize the enemy before they could make 
ready to receive him. But he was fo retarded by 
thedifiiculty 6f breaking the ice, for the paflage of 
the boats, that it was four in the nlorning before 
he could land his party on the oppofite fhorb ; and 
when this had been efFedled, a heavy ftorm of fnow 
and hail rendered the roads fo flippery, that it was 
. pad eight o'clock before they reached the precinfts 
of Trenton* The General had, upon landing, or- 
dered a divifion of his men to take the lower road on 
the water fide, while he proceeded with the other 
on the upper road, the more efFedtually to furround 
land cut dff the retreat of the enemy. 

Notwithftanding the retardments they met with, 
and that it was now broad day, the enemy did not 
difcover them, till one of his detached pofts was 
attacked by the General's divifion, and the out guards 
on the lower fide of the town were attacked by the 
other* Afiailed in this unexpedted manner, Colo- 
nel Ralle, who was the commanding officer at 
Trenton, made every effort that could be eXpedled 
from a veteran of great experience and bravery* 

Vol* IL No. I2i S Jrl« 
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He formed his own regiment with the utmoft ccle* 
rity, and advanced at the head of it to fuppoft 
the party that had been firft attacked ; but it was 
now flying in fuch confufion, that it threw his 
regiment into diforder, and obliged it to retire into 
the town. They were rallied, and brought again 
to charge the enemy by Colonel Ralle ; but on his 
receiving a mortal wound, he was compelled to 
quit the command, and his troops, difpirited by 
this a(5cident, were broken after a fliort refiftance, 
and their artillery feized. They were at laft com- 
pletely furrounded ; and after making a fruitlefs 
endeavour to retreat, they were compelled to fur- 
render. 

The number of flain upon this occafion was not 
confiderable on either fide ; but that of prifoners 
\vas near a thoufand. None efcaped but fuch as lay 
vgt a diftance from the fcene of adtion, in places fur- 
ther down the River. Had the two other divifions 
of General Wafliington's little army been able to 
crofs the Delaware, as propofed, the whole corps 
ftationed at Trenton, muft unavoidably have fallen 
into his hands ; but the ice had rendered the river 
impaffable. 

In confcquence of not being joined by thefe two 
divifions, he tepafled the Delaware. His own was 
too weak to maintain its ground againft the force 
that would infallibly march out againft him, on re- 
ceiving intelligence of what had happened. A large 
body of the enemy lay in the neighbourhood of 
Trenton, and might in a few hours be aflembled. 

His return to Philadelphia, with fuch a confider- 
able number of prifoners, was a circumftance the 
more pleafing, as it was totally unexpected* To 
furprize a body of veterans, and to defeat them in 
their own quarters, was an adlion that no people 
durft hope to fee executed by troops lb much infe- 
rior to them iu military difcij;j^ine and experience. 
/ ^ . ' Such 
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Such as were religioufly inclined^ attributed thisi, 
fuccefs t6 the interpofition of Providence ; which 
had purpolely fufFered America to be reduced to the 
lowefl: ebb of diftrefs, in order to teach them not to 
rely fo much upon their own ftrength, as on that of 
an all-ruling power* Thofe, on the other hand, 
who chofe to account for events from natural 
caufes, afcribed this furprifing of the tieffians to 
the fupinenefs of their condudt, in negledtihg to 
keep a proper look out, and in holding their enemy . 
in too much contempt, to imagine that they would 
have the boldnefs to conceive, and the ability to ex- 
ecute fo hazardous an undertaking. 

The fuccefs of this expedition, may be coniider- 
ed as one of the moft favourable circumftances that 
befel the Americans in the whole courfe of the war* 
It happened kt a time, when nothing lefs could have 
fupported the leaft hope of their being able to extri- 
cate themfelves from their embirraffments* Neither 
they, nor their enemies, imagined they could hold 
out many months; and multitudes were now pre- 
paring to make the beft conditions they could with 
the conqueror. 

The capture of thefe foteign mercenaries> who 
had done them fo much mifchief, and of whom 
they had flood fo much in dread, gave ^ ne^y 
turn to their difpofition* It removed at once 
all the fears, they were in for their favourite city : 
it taught them, that they had lefs to apprehend 
from thefe ftrangers, than from the Britifli troops, 
over whom their only fuperiority was in the exer- 
cife of rapine. None of thele had yet fuffered them- 
felves to be furprized in fo carelefs and unfoldierlike 
a manner* 

Such were the ideas and reflediions of the Ameri- 
cans upon this occurrence* The report of it was 
foon fpread with the utmoft care and diligence , 
throughout the continent, in order to animate the 
.Si, people. 
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pfcople, and recall them from their late depreffion-. 
It produced inftantaneous efFecIs in the parts adja- 
cent to Philadelphia. Numbers of the nioft refo- 
lute and able bodied men in Pennfylvania, joined 
their countrymen who were already with General 
Wafliington ; and they all behaved with particular 
bravery in the laborious operations that took place 
during the enfuing winter. 

Nor were the contiguous Provinces deficient in 
their afliftance upon this emergency. The criticalnefs 
of it was obvious to all the Provincial Affemblies^ 
and they neglefted nothing that could tend to fo 
neceffary a fervice as that in which their General 
was fo deeply engaged. Thofe Provinces from 
\Vhich he derived the moft efFcdlual aid, were thofe 
of Virginia and Maryland : the firft fupplied him 
with a good body of rifle-men ; the fecond, with 
fome regiments compofed of the beft men that could 
be drafted from the regiments on their eftabliih- 
ment. 

The alarm and concern occafioned at New York 
by this affair, was equal to the furprize and indig- 
nation which was felt by the commander in chief. 
The chain of cantonments had been fodifpofed that 
nothing but an unpardonable negligence, could 
have expofed any of them to be iniulted by the 
enemy with impunity. The advanced pofts, efpe- 
cially, were fo ftrong, and the communication be- 
tween them fo quick and eafy, that the efforts of a 
broken and fcattcred enemy could not poffibly have 
made any impreffion upon them, had they exerted 
the leafl vigilance. 

This unfortunate affair was attended by further 
confequenccs, that proved very detrimental to the 
int^^reft of Britain in America : it much diminifhed, 
if it did not entirely remove, the terror with which 
the i^rovincials had hitherto beheld the HefEans; 
ai>d what was, perhaps, no lefs prejudicial,, it aba- 
ted 
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ted the efteem which the Britifli troops had conceiv- 
ed for them, and leffened the confidence with which 
they had been relied upon before. 

The Americans began now to revive on every 
»fide. Reinforcements came in to General Washing- 
ton from various parts, and he again found himfelf 
at the head of an army. He now repafled the Dela- 
ware, and took up his quarters at Trenton. Lord 
Cornwallis, who was purpofing to return to Eng- 
land, was, upon this intelligence, obliged to haften 
back to the Jerfeys ; and General Grant moved with 
all fpeed from Brunfwick to .Princetown, with all 
the troops that were ilationed in thofe parts. 

The Americans were ftrongly ported at Trenton 
Creek,^ the bridge in their front, with other paffes 
well defended with cannon. Lord Cornwallis ad- 
vanced upon them with all expeditioufnefs, intead- 
ing to attack them before they had completed their 
works. Several fkirmifhes enfued, followed by a 
very fevere cannonade on both fides; but the poft 
had been fo ftrengthened, that notwithftanding a 
very fpirited attack, it could not be carried. 

Darknefs put an end to the engagement, which 
was intended to be renewed the next morning. But 
General Walhingtop, whofe intention it was to de- 
cline it, ^-efolved, in the mean time, to make a fecond 
trial, in the nature of that wherein he had fo well 
fycceeded at Trenton. 

A Britilh brigade was ftationed at Maidenhead, a 
town fituated half way between Trenton and Prince- 
town, where Colonel Mawhood lay with the feven- 
teenth,fortieth,and fifty-fifth regiments. He had halt- 
ed here in his march from Brunfwick, and was to fet 
out early the next morning. This body of men Gene- 
ral Washington propofed to come upon by furprize, 
while at a dillance from relief, hoping to capture 
them in the fame manner as he had done the Hef- 
fians at Trenton » 

S3 To 
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To this intent it was neceffary that he fhould de- 
ceive thofe who were encamped oppofite to him, by 
feeming to remain in his own camp. The fires were 
kept up, parties left to go the rounds, and a de- 
tachment left to guard the bridge and the paffes.r— 
With the remainder he decamped in the profound- 
eft filence, during the dead of night ; and taking a 
large circuit, to avoid the brigade at Maidenhead, 
he fell in next morning with Colonel Mawhood, 
who had begun his march at break of day, and was 
advancing on the road to Maidenhead. The hazinefs 
of the weather, and the unevennefs of the ground, 
prevented the Colonel from difcovering the num- 
bers of the enemy. Their van firft attacked him, 
but this was eafily repulfed ; and he continued his 
inarch, not expecting farther moleftation. 

But General Walhington having arranged his 
force fo as to aflail him on both fides, he was again 
furioufly attacked, and Ihortly furrounded. He 
found, by the repeated difcharges that were made 
where the fifty-fifth regiment was following him, 
that it was in the fame fituation. 

On the clearing up of the fog, he perceived the 
great fuperiority of the force that encountered him, 
and that he was cut off from the other regiments.-rr- 
Nothing could extricate him but the moft defperate 
efforts ; they were made accordingly : the regiment 
charged the enemy with their bayonets, and by dint 
of the moft extraordinary valour, forced their way 
through them, and marched forwards to Maiden- 
l^^ad* • 

The fifty-fifth regiment behaved with no lefs re- 
folution : finding it imprafticable to join the feven- 
teenth regiment with Colonel Mawhood, they re- 
tired in excellent order; and notwithftanding the 
violence with which they were attacked, they m?ide 
good their retreat to Brunfwick, 
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The fortieth regiment, which had not begun its 
march when the two others were attacked, deter- 
mined to fight its way back in the fame manner as 
the fifty-fifth. Ijt was affailed by the Americans 
with great impetuofity, and its fate remained fome 
time undecided ; but it was equally fuccefsful with 
the two pthers, and founcj meaps to retire with fafe- 
ty, and even with fmaller lofs. 

In thefe three feparate engagenients, the Britilb 
troops behaved with an intrepidity and a coolnefs of 
difcipline, which excited the admiration, and even 
the praife q( the ^niericans^ Happening fo clofe 
upon the affair of the Heffians at Trenton, it occa- 
fioned comparifons between their behaviour and 
that of the Britilh troops, that were very unfavour- 
able to" the former. There was no occafion, the 
Americans faid, of going to Germany in fearch of 
foldiers, at fo enormous a price : experience ihowed 
that much better w^erc to be foui>d at l^ome. 

Froriji th^s period, the ^meripans confidered the 
Heffi^ns as much lefs fornjidable than the Britifh 
troops, and always expreifed lefs apprehenfions 
when any military operation was committed to 
them. They reprefented them as a heavy and tardy 
people, not deficient in courage and military pa- 
tience and difcipUne, but wanting in diligence, and 
activity : they ft.Qod their ground, but their motions 
were .of a i>atyr£ that would rather prevent a defeat;^ 
than gain ^ yi^ory. 

Whethcf a:hjefe reprefentations were well or ill 
founde(J, certain it is, that an antipathy, mijced with 
conten^pt, prevailed among the Americans with re- 
fpeft of the Heflians : it lafted the whole war, and 
is not forgptten at this day. 

Notwithftapding the American (general mifcar- 
ried in his origina} defig,n, yet the fpirif with which 
It had been attempted* and the bravery difplayed 

§ 4 in 
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in th6 late conflicts by the American troops, did 
both him and them great honour. The difficulty 
pf maintaining polls fo far in the enemy's country, 
obliged the Koyal army to^ retire from the banksi 
of the Delaware, and to move towards Brunfwick, in 
order to prevent it, with the troops and maga^inesi 
lodged there, from falling into the power of the 
enemy. Lord Cornwallis made feveral motions to 
^raw them to an engagement; but General Walh- 
iijgton did not chufe to commit the advantages he 
had gained to the chance of a battle, which might 
in one day deprive him q( what it had coft hin> 
many to obtain. 

But while he declined an engagement, he was 
not the lefs aftive in recovering what had been loft 
in the Jerfeys, Dividing his army into detach*- 
pients, that could be re-united in a few hour's no-? 
tice, he fpread them, as it were, oyer the Province^ 
As they met with every fupport and affiftance which 
a people, irritated to the higlieft degree againft a re- 
treating epf'my could afford to their deliverers, they 
quickly repoffeffed themfelves of all the polls of im* 
port^nce in the interigr parts of the country, and at 
lall extended themfelves to the very Ihores in fight 
of Statcn Ifland, Here they polled themfelves fa 
^dvantageoully, and fortified every place they had 
retaken loftrpngly, that confidering the feverity of 
the feafon, and the confequent difficulty of the fer- 
vice, it became impradlicable to dillodge them at 
the prefent. Th? pnly places that remained m the 
polTeffion of the Britilh army in the whole Province 
of Jerfey, were Ambpy, fituated on a neck of land 
at the mouth of the Rariton, and Brunfwick, a lit- 
tle way higher on the fame river, What prevented 
the cpemy from feii^ing them, as he had done the 
reft, was that they were open to the ihipping, arid 
at hand to be immediately and elFeftually fuppqrted 
\)j tl^e great force that lay ^t New Yo/k. 

The 
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The fuddennefs of this recovery of the Americaui 
affairs from a ftat'C of fo much diftrefs, to fuch iiu- 
looked for profperity, was a matter of utter afto- 
pifhment to all the world. In Britain it was prefu^ 
ined that the war was partly at an end, and that a 
few finifhing ftrokes would terminate the bufinefs in 
the courfe of the next campaign. It was therefore 
with equal grief and aftoniftiment they were inform- 
ed that General Walhington had extricated himfelf 
from the difficulties which it was firmly believed, 
he could not poffibly furmount ; that by hi§ activity 
and dextrous management, he had compelled the 
Britilh troops to withdraw from the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia, and to evacuate the Province of 
Jerfey ; that he was in fome refpedts become matter 
of the field ; and was agaia at; the head of a formi- 
dable body of men, with which he made continual 
incurfions into the country round the Britilh out 
quarters, and that thefe were fo ftraitened, that tbey 
were obliged to be perpetually on their gviard to prcr 
vent furprife. 

Now it was, that people began to difmifs thofe 
fanguine expedtations of a fpeedy reduction of Ame- 
rica, which had been fo predominant during the 
laft campaign. The fucceffes that had attended if 
had appeared fo brilliant, and the termination of it 
fo promifing, that they had flattered themfelves 
with the completed iflue to the' plan of conqueft 
that had been adopted, and expreflTed much regret 
at its not having been proTecuted fooner. The diifo* 
lution of the American army was looked upon as an 
infallible proof that the Colonies were already weary 
jof the conteft, and defirous of giving it over. Afcrib- 
ing it to other caufes than the true one, they were pcr- 
fuaded that a deficiency of finances, and a general dcf- 
pondencyhadoccafionedit; and that little or no refift- 
ance would henceforward be made. The warmth 
with which people had cheriihed thefe ideas, was not 
greater jhan the damp with which they were ftruclc^ 

whea 
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when they found how wrongly their notions had been 
founded* 

Nor were the European nations lefs furprifed at 
this unexpected intelligence from America. They 
had in a manner given up the hopes they had form- 
ed in favour of the Colonifts. The maritime ftrength 
of Britain, the courage and fuperior difcipline of 
feer troops, the affi fiance of auxiliaries, deemed as 
brave a people as any in Germany, and whofe chief 
profeffion is that of war, and, above all the prodi- 
gious refources of the Britifli government ; all thefe 
were motives that inclined multitudes to think that 
the Colonies would not be able to fland a long con- 
teft. Others, indeed, relying on the accounts givea 
of the internal fituation of the country, had con- 
ceived another opinion. They conje(9tured, that 
the many obflruftions formed by the hand of Na-r 
ture to military operations in America, would, of 
themfelves, retard the progrefs of the Britifli arms, 
and combat efFedlually for the Americans. But the 
tranfa(flions of the laft campaign had ftaggered 
them, and they too began to coincide with the ge- 
neral perluafion, that >Vi^^i"ica muft at laft fuhmit 
to Britain. 

Though their wifhes continued as ftrong and fer- 
vent as ever on the fide of America, yet their hopes 
were become very faint, when the news of the fud- 
den fuccefs of General Wafliington arrived in Eu- 
rope. No intelligence could be more welcome : 
they received it as if they had been as deeply con- 
cerned, and were to be as much benefited by it as 
the Americans themfelves. It revived the drooping 
fpivits of all the numerous enemies to Britain. Such 
as had doubted of the ability of the Coloniea to re- 
fift her, now embraced the contrary belief; and 
fuch as had im^gjined from the natural impediments 
which would arife, that a fubjugation of them was 
impra(3:icable, were confirmed in their fentjments^ 
• All 
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All apprehenfions vanifned on account of Anierica, 
and Ihc was unanimoufly pronounced to be out of 
all danger with refpedt to Britain, 

The name of General Walhington now became 
famous over all Europe. The difficulties he had 
ftruggled with, the fpirit and abilities he had mani- 
fefted, his perfeverance in the midftof fo many di^ 
couragements, his patience under the moft affliding 
preffures, his vigilance in watching for opportuni- 
ties to overcome them, his condu(9: in improving 
them to the utmoft, — all thefe were juft mptives to 
place him in a moft fplendid and relpeftable lights 
He was every where extolled as the faviour of his 
country, and as an honour to that part of the world 
where he was born. America was compared tp 
Kome, when driven ta the laft extremities by thp 
victorious arms of Hannibal; and the appellation 
of Fabius, who refcued her from deftruftion, was 
now univerfally applied to General Wafhington, 

In this general enthufiafm of the European na- 
tions in the caufeof America, it was however allows 
•ed that no difgrace had befallen the armies of Bri- 
tain. They had behaved upon every occafion wit|i 
^n intrepidity that was acknowledged even by theit 
enemies. But it was evident that the local difadt- 
vantages againft them were fo many, that no gene- 
rallhip or valour could counteract them. The iri- 
regularity of the land, interfedted by fi|ch variety 
of bars and impediments to military operations, 
formed, as it were, a perpetual chain of ramparts 
fagainft all attacks : the means of defence were fup*. 
plied by nature, and were tpo numerous and powerr 
ful to be overcome by thie exertions of J|rt, 

Thus circumftanced, though neither ftill nor 
bravery were wanting on the part of the Britilh 
commanders and troops, ftill they were exercifed 
ja vain y|)Qn a cpuntry th^t flipped, as it were, 

through 
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through their hands, the moment they moved from 
one part of it, in order to fecure another. It was 
experimentally found, that none but armies of the 
moft prodigious magnitude would fuffice for fuch a 
fyftem of hoftilities, as were indifpenfibly neceffary 
to make a fuccefsful irnpreffion upon America. — 
But had Britain been able to raife and tranfport fuch 
armies to America, they muft have been familhed 
for want of fubfiftence. It was with the utmoft 
difficulty that provifions were procured for the 
Britifli forces already there, and it would not he 
poffibje to fupport a larger number. The fertility 
of the country was no refource, as the inhabitants 
were matters of all its produftions, and ufed all 
manner of care and indultry to withhold them from, 
or to render them of no fervice to their 'aggreffors. 
This was an obftaclc which no allurements of gain 
w^ould furmount. They had been tried, but the 
hatred and animofity of the natives had fruftrated 
them, and had cut off every hope of fucceeding 
by fuch methods. Thofe of force were the only 
that remained; but the blood that was Ihed to 
make them effectual, was a price that too frequent- 
ly exceeded their value, &uch were the allegations 
of numbcrst 

Thf Americans, it was faid, poffeffe^ the ge-. 
nius and capacity of the Euro}>ean nations from 
which they were defcended, together with the 
temper and difpofition of the original natives of 
the continent v/hich they inhabited. From the firft 
they derived the ftrength of mind, vivacity of adtion, 
and the promptitude to learn and improve, which 
give the Europeans fo decided a fuperiority over aU 
other people : from the fecond, they acquired that pa-r 
ticnceand fortitude which fo peculiarly charafterife 
the American Indians. From thefe mixed qualities^ 
arofe a firmiicfs in their refolutions, and a perfe^- 

yerancg 
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verance in their undertakings, thit rendered them 
a dangerous foe to encounter, to whatever ftraits 
they might be reduced. 

Oppoled in this inceffant manner by every ima-* 
ginable difficulty, the difference of a climate, where- 
in the weather is fubjedt to fuch extremities of 
change, a country full of internal obftrudtions, and 
a people inflexibly bent to reiift them. to the laft, 
and abounding in means to harafs and perplex them 
in every Ihape, it was often faid, the utmoft that 
could be expefted from the Britifh troops in fuch 
a (ituation, would be to behave like men of cour- 
age, and to preferve their honour. 

The manner of carrying on the war was per-* 
fedlly fuited to the character of the Americans; 
full of acutenefs and circumfpeftion, and fertile iii 
contrivances and ftratagems. Hence every poft 
that was tenable, was fortified in the moft judici- 
ous manner, and defended with equal obftinacy.— 
Inftead of regular engagements, for which the 
enemy might have time to prepare, fudden en- 
counters were fought, wherein, if they obtained 
no other advantage, they were fure of wafting the 
ftrength of the enemy, who muft be recruited fi'oni 
an immenfe diftance, while their lofs would be 
fupplied without delay. Depending upon furpri- 
fals, they were indefatigable in exploring and ma- 
king the beft ufe of opportunities to that intent ; 
this, of courfe, fatigued the attention of their an- 
tagonifts, and kept them in continual alarms. 

Reprefentations of this kind took place equally 
abroad and at home. Here, indeed, the warmth bf 
thofe who had avowedly difapproved of an Ameri- 
can war, became notorious. They now infiftcd upon 
the reftitude of the many arguments they had al- 
ledged againfl: it ; all which, they now faid, were 
verified by the faireft ex:perience. They admonifh- 
ed, thofe whp were at the head of affairs, to defift 

from 
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from an enferprife, from which it had fo often beeii 
predidted, and fads now made it evident, that no fuc- 
cefs could reafonably be expected. The calamities 
with which it had been accompanied were great, bulr 
they were nothing to thofe that would follow, if 
thofewho begun, ftill obftinatelyperfiftcd in fuch 
ruinous meafures* Before a trial of them had been 
made, they had juftly been pronounced hazardous in 
the extreme; but now that their fatality was un- 
cjueftionable, it would be unpardonable in men who 
pretended to have the public welfare at heart, ta 
purfe them any longer* 
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CHAP. XXIII. ^ 

Attlclei of Confederacy between the United Colonies.-^ 
Indians defeated by the Americans^ — fVinter Canf^ 
paign in the Jerfeys. 

1776* 

DURING the operations that were carried oil 
by the Britilh army under General Howe, and 
the American army under General Waihington, 
the Congrefs determined to put the laft hand to that 
fyftem of confederacy, upon which the Colonies 
had eftablifhed their union. 

Articles of confederation had been entered into 
the preceding year ; but they were temporary and 
conditional; and ftill fuppofed a reconciliation 
might take place between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, 

But now that a determination had been folemnly 
embraced to renounce all dependance upon Great. 
Britain, and to ereft the Colonies into Free and So- 
vereign States, it became neceffary to frame a fet- 
tled and permanent form of union among them, 
abftradted from all ideas of any political connection 
with the parent ftate, that Ihould imply fubordi- 
nation. 

To this intent, another fet of articles was drawn 
up by a committee of the Congrefs, appointed for 
• that purpofe. They underwent a long difcuflion, 
and were weighed, line after line, by the Congrefs 
itfelf, and were at length approved and refolved 
upon by all the delegates, who figned them in a fo- 
Icfun manner on the fourth of Odtober. 
■ / la 
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In the former articles they called themfelves ihd 
the United Colonies ; but in the prefent inftrument 
they took the title of the United States of American 

They contradted by the prefent conftitution, a re-^ 
ciprocal treaty of union and friendihip for their 
common defence, for the maintenance of their lU 
berties, and for their geiieral and mutual advan-* 
tage ; obliging themfelves to affift each other againft 
any violence that might threaten all, or any of* 
them, and to repel in common all the attacks that' 
tnight be levelled againft all, or any of them, on 
account of religion, fovereignty, commerce^ or un- 
der any other pretext whatever. 

Each ftate referved to itfelf alone the exclufive 
right of regulating its internal government, and of 
framing laws in all matters that were not included 
in the articles of the prefent confederation, and 
which could not any way be prejudicial to it. 

No ftate in particular, was either to fend or to 
receive embaflies, enter into negoeiations, contraft 
engagements, form alliances, or conclude treaties 
with any king, prince, or power whatfoever, without 
the content of the United States aflembled iti Gene- 
ral Congrefs. 

No perfon inverted with any poft wliatever, under 
the authority of the united States, or of any of 
them> whether he had appointments belonging to 
his employment, or whether it Ihould be a com 
miflion purely confidential, was a:llowed to accept 
of any prefents, gratuities, emoluments, nor an/ 
offices, or titles of any kind whatever, from any 
kings, princes, or foreign powers. 

Neither the General Affembly of the United 
States, nor any ftate in particular, was to confer an/ 
title of nobility. 

The ftates were not to form alliances, or confe-* 

derations, nor conclude any private treaty among 

ihcmfcives, without the confent of the United 

2, States 
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Stated aflembted in General Congrefs^ and witbotit 
the intent and duration of that private conventhm 
being exactly fpecified in the confent. 

No ftate Was to lay on any impoft^ nor eiftabliih 
•any duties whatever^ theefFedof which might alter 
diredly or indiredly the claufes of the treaties 
that might hereafter be concluded by the Affembly 
of the United States, with any kings, princes, of 
powers. V 

No ftate, in particular, was to keep any flii^i 

.of war above the number judged neceflary byt^e 

. AfTembly of the United States, for .th^ defeiice 

of that date and its commerce ; and none of tfie 

fiates were to keep on foot, in time of peace, any 

r troops above the number determined by the Aflem« 

bly of the United States, to guard the ftrong places 

or forts neceffary for the defence of that ftate* fliit 

.each flate was always to keep up a well difciplined 

militia, fufficiently armed and equipped, and was 

•carefully, to procure, and keep in conftant readinefs 

in the public magazines, a fufEcient number of 

field pieces, and tents, with a proper quantity of 

ammunition and implements of wan 

When any of the Hates raifed troops for the 
comofion defence, all the officers of the rank of Co- 
lonel, ahd under, were to be appointed by the le* 
gillative body of the ftate where the troops were raif* 
cd, or in fuch manner as that ftate ihould judge 
proper to regulate the nominations ; and when any 
vacancy happened in thefc pofts, it was to be filled 
up by that ftate* 

. All the expences of war, and all other difburfe* 
ments to be made for the common defence of the 

feneral weal, and that were ordered by the Affem- 
ly of the United States, Were to be paid out of the 
funds of a common treafury* 

That common treafury waS to be formed by the 

contribution of each of the ftates, in proportion td 

Voii. II. No. M* X the 
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the number of inhabitants, of every age, fet, «r 
quality, except the Indians exempt from taxes in 
each ftate ; and in order to fix the quota of the con- 
tribution, every three years the inhabitants were to 
be numbered ; in which enumeration the number 
of white people was to be diftinguiihed, and that 
enumeration was to be fent to the Aiiembly of the 
United Stutes. 

-The taxes appropriated to pay this quota, were 
to be raifed and levied in the extent of each ftatc, 
by the authority and order of its legiflative bodj^, 
within the time fixed by the AfTembly of the United 
States. 

Each of the ftates was to fubmit to the decifion 
of the Aflembly of the United States, in all matters 
or queftions referved to that Aflembly by the pre-^ 
fent 2& of confederation. 

No ftate Was to engage in war without the con- 
fent of the United States affembled in Congrefs^ 
except in cafe of aftuabinvafion of fome enemy, or 
from a certain knowledge of a refolution taken by 
fome Indian nation> to attack them ; and in that cafe 
only, in which the danger was too urgent to allow 
them time to confult the other ftates* 

No particular ftate was to give any commiflicm 
to veffeis, or other fliips of war, nor any letters of 
marque or reprifal, till after a declaratioii ^f war^ 
made by the Aflembly of ti>€ United States ; and ii\ 
that cafe they were to be granted only againft the 
kingdom or power againft which war ftiould have 
been declared j and they were to conform refpeft'ing 
thefe objects, to the regulations made by the AiFem- 
bly of the United States. 

In order to watch over the general intereft of the 
United States, and dire^ the general affairs, a cer-. 
tain number of Delegates >#as to be nominated every 
year, according to the form fettled by the legifla- 
tive body of each ftate, who were to fit at PhilaK 

deljjEa 
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tielphia, tiMil the General Affembly of tlie United 
States ihould order otherwife ; and the firft Monday 
in November of each year, was to be the time fixed 
for their meeting* 

Each of the ftates Was fO preferVe the right an4 
power to recall, at any time whatever of the year, 
their Delegates, or any one of them, and to fend 
others in the room of them for the remainder of the 
year; and each of the faid ftates was to maintain 
their Delegates during the time of the General Af* 
fembly, and alfo during the time they were mem- 
bers of the council of ftate. 

Each ftate was to have a vote for the decifion of 
iqueftions in the General Affembly. 

The General Affembly of the United States, was 
alone and exclufively, to have the right and powef 
to decide of peace atixi war ; to eftablifli rules fof ' 
judging, in all cafes, the lawfulnefs of the prizei' 
taken by fea or land ; and to determine the manner 
in whicLthe prizes taken by the land or fea f6rcea 
in the fervibp of the United States, ftiould be di* 
videdor employed; to grant letters of marque ot 
reprifal In timi of peace ; to appoint tribunals to 
take cognizance of piracies, and all other capkfJt 
crimes committed on the high feas ; to eftablifli, 
tribunals to receive appeals, and judge finally in 
all cafes of prizes ; to fend and receive ambaffa- 
dors ; to negotiate and conclude treaties and alli- 
ances ; to decide aH differences actually fubfifting, 
and that might arife hereafter between any of the' 
ftates, about limits, jurifdidtion, or any other ' 
caufe whatfoever i to coin money, and fix its value 
and ftandard ; to fix the weights and meafure/ 
throughout the Whole extent of the United States ; 
to regulate comdletce, and treat of all affairs iprith 
the Indians whd. were not members of any (if tKe 
ftates ; to eftablifli and regulate the pofts fiwg one 
|late to another, tbfqughout the whale extetft&f the 
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United States ; and to receive, on the letters and 
packets fent by poft, the neceflary tax to defray the 
expehce of that eftabliftiment ; to appoint the ge- 
neral officers of the land forces in the fervice of the 
United States ; to give commiffions to the other 
officers appointed by each ftate ; to appoint all the 
officers of marine in the fervice of the United 
States ; to frame all the ordinances neceflary for the 
government and difcipline of the land and fea forces, 
and to dired: their of erations. 

The General Aflembly of the United States, was 
to be authorifed to appoint a council of ftate, and 
fuch committees /and civil officers as they Ihall 
judge neceflary for guiding and difpatching the ge- 
neral affairs under their authority, while they re- 
main fitting ; and after their feparation, under the 
authority of the council of ftate. 
^ They were to chufe for prefident one of their 
members ; and for fecretary, the perfon whom they 
ihould judge fit for that plaqe ; and they w^re to 
adjourn at what time of the year, and tOjwbat place 
in the United States they might think proper. 

They were to have the right and pQwer to deter- 
mine and fix the fums neceflary to.be raifed, and 
the difburfements neceflary to be made ; to borrow 
money, and to create bills on. the credit of the 
United States ; to build and fit out fleets ; to de- 
termine the number of troops to be raifed, or kept 
in pay; and to require of each of the ftates, in or- ' 
derto compofe the army, a contingent proportioned 
to the number of its white inhabitants : thefe requi- • 
-fixions of the General Aflembly, ^^ere to be bind- 
ing; and in confequence, the. legiflative body of 
each ftate, was to nominate the particular officers, 
levy the men, arm and equip tlieni: properly ; and 
thofe officers and foldiers, thus armediand equipped, . 
>vere to proceed to the place, and irithin the time 
^ fixed by the General Aflen^bly, 

^ ^ But* 
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iBut if the General Affembly, from fome particu- 
lar circumftances, Ihould think proper to exempt 
one or feveral of the ftates from raifing troops, or 
to demand of them lefs than' their contingent; or 
Ihould, on the contrary, judge it convenient that 
one, or feveral others, fliouW raife more than their 
contingent, the number extraordinarily demanded 
was to be raifed, provided with officers, armed and 
equipped in the lame manner as the contingent,- 
unlefs the legiflative body of that, or of thofe 
ftates to whom the requifition Ihould have been' 
made, Ihould deem it dangerous for themfelves to 
be drained of that number extraordinary, in which 
cafe they were to furnifli no more than what they 
might think compatible with their fafety* 

The General Affembly was^never to engage in 
any war, nor grant letters of marque or reprifal in 
time of peace, nor contraft any treaties of allianccj 
or other conventions, except to make peace, nor 
coin money, or* regulate its value, nor determine 
or fix the fums neceffary to be raifed, or the dif- 
burfements neceffary to be made for the defence or 
advantiage of the United States, or of any of them, 
nor create bills, or borrow money on tlU credit of 
the United States^ nor difpofe of any fums of moneys 
nor tefolve on the number of ihips of war to be 
built, or purchafed, nor on the number of troops 
to be raifed for the land or Tea fervice, but by the 
united confentpf Nine of tte States ; ^nd no quef- 
tion on any point wiiatfoever, except for adjourn- 
ing from one day . to aapther, Ihall hp decided biit 
by a majority of the ynite4 States^ 

No Delegate to be chpfen for more tl^an three 
years out of fix. 

No perfon invefted with any employment what- 

foever, in the extent of the United States, and re* 

i:eiving by virtue of that employment, either by 

.^jiimfelf, or by the hands of any pther for him, any 

T 3 falaries 
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falaries, wages, or emoluments whatever, could be 
chofen a Delegate. 

The General Affembly was to publilh every 
month, a journal of their feffions, except what re- 
lated to treaties, alliances, or military operations, 
when it appeared to th^Ti that thefe matters ought 
to be kept fecret. The opinions pro and con. of 
the Delegates of each {late, were to be entered in 
the journals as often as any one of the Delegates 
0iould require it; and a copy of the journal was to 
be delivered to the Delegates of each ftate, on their 
demand, or even to any one of the Delegates of 
each ftate at his particular requifition, except of 
the parts above mentioned, to be carried to the le- 
giflative body of his refpeftive ftate. 

The council of ftate was to be compofcd of one 
Delegate of each of the ftates, nominated annually 
by the other Delegates of his refpedlive ftate, and 
ihould thefe eledlors difagree, that Delegate fliaU 
pominated by the General Affembly, 

The coqncil of ftate was to be authorifed to re-, 
ceive and open all the letters addreffed to the United 
States and anfwer them ; but was not to contract 
any engagement binding to the United States : they 
were to correfpond with the legiflative body of each 
ftate, and with all perfons employed under the 
authority of the United States, or of any of tb^ 
particular legiflative bodies ; they were to addrefsi 
themfelves to thefe legiflative bodies, or to the 
officers to whom e^ch ftate fliall have uitrufted the 
executive power, for j^Jd and afljftance of every 
kind, as occafion Ihall require ; they were to give 
inftrudtions tq the gencr^lsj and diredt the military 
operations by lapd or by fea ; but without makingj 
any alterations iij-the obje^s or ei^peditions deter- 
mined by theGengr^l Aflfenibly, unlefs a change of 
clrcumftances intervening, and coming to their 
"knpwjedge^ fin?e the bfea^ing up of the Affembly, 



dould render a change of meafures indifpenfably 
neceffary ; they were to be careful of the defence 
and prefervation of the fortreffes and fortified pofts ; 
to procure information of the fituation and deiigns 
of the enemy ; to put into execution the plans and 
meafures refolved upon by the General Affembly, 
by virtue of the powers with which they were in- 
vefted by the prefent confederation ; they were to 
draw upon the treafurers for the fums^ ^the deftina- 
tion of which had been fettled by the General Af- 
fembly ; and for the payment of the contradts which 
they might have made by virtue pf the powers grant- 
ed to them ; they were to infpedt and reprove, or 
even to fufpend all officers civil or military, adting; 
under the authority of the United States. In cale 
of death or fufpenfion of any officer, whofe nomi- 
nation belonged to the General AiTembly, they 
might replace him by what perfon they ihould think 
proper, until the next Affembly ; they might pub- 
liih and difperfe authentic accounts of the military 
operations ; they might convene the General Affem- 
bly for a nearer term than that to which they had 
adjourned when they feparated, if any important 
and unexpedted event ihpuld require it for the wel- 
fare of the United States, or of any of them ; they 
were to prepares the matters to be fubmitted to the 
infpedtion of the General Affembly, and lay before 
them at the next fitting, .all the letters or advices 
by them received, and to render an exaft account 
of all that they had done in the interim ; they were 
to take for their fecretary a perfon fit for that em- 
ployment, who, before he entered on his fujidtion, 
ihould take an oath of fecrecy and fidelity : the 
prefence of feven members of the council w^s to 
empower them to adt. In cafe of the death of one 
of their members, the coijncilwas to give notice o^ 
|t to the colleagues of the deceafed, that they 
might chufe one of themfelves to replace him in 
^ T 4 the 
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the'council, until the holding of the next General 
Meeting; and. in cafe there fliould be but one of 
his colleagues living, the fame notice ihould be given 
to him, that he might come and take his feat until 
the next fitting. 

In cafe that Canada Ihould be willing to accede 
to the prefent; confederation, and come into all the 
meafures of the United States, it was to be admittlfd 
into the union, and participate in all its benefits ; 
but no other Colony was to be admitted, without 
the confent of nine of the ftates. 

The above articles were to be propofed to the le- 
giflative bodies of all the United States, to be exa-. 
mined by them ; and if approved of, they were to • 
authorife their Delegates to ratify them in the 
General AfTembly ; after which all the articled 
which conftitute the prefent confederacy, were tb 
be inviolably obferved by all the United States, and 
^he union tp be eftablifhed for ever. • 

No alteration was to be made hereafter in any of 

thefe articles, unlefs that alteration fhould be previ* 

^ oufly determined upon in the Qeneral Airembl3r, 

iand confirmed afterwards- by the legiilative bodies 

of each of the United States, 

Such was the tenour of the famous Treaty of 
Confederation and perpetual Union between the 
Thirteen Colonies. It followed at the diftance of 
three months precifely, the np lefs celebrated de* 
claration of Independency; and like that, it was 
agreed upon at a time when their fate w^s yet in 
fufpenfe. It may even be faid, that this latter de- 
terniination was adopted at a ftill more dangerous 
crifis than the preceding. Their armies had been 
repieatedly defeated, and were retreating every 
where before the enemy. So much refolvition and 
conftancy was an objedl of no fmall furprize in Eu- 
rope. Their favourers compared their behaviour 
IP that qf the ancient Rpmans^^ when almofl van-^ 

qiliihe4 
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inuiflied by Plrrhus, and who, in the midft of the 
levereft defeats and lofles, never fubmitted to de»- 
fpondency, and ftill continued to bid him defiance^ 

It was not only with Britilh troops and their Eu- 
ropean auxiliaries the Congrefs had now to contend ; 
a domeftic enemy had been excited to invade the 
territories of the Colonies^ in a part which was con*- 
fidered as the leaft defenfible. 

The Britifli agents among the Indians, had long 
exerted their endeavours to bring then^ ipto the 
conteft, as allies to Britain. Through the vigilanc^ 
and addrefs of thofe who had been employed by the 
Congrefs to prevent fuch a meafure from taking 
place, it had been reiteratedly defeated, and a plaa 
of amity between the Indian nations and the Colonifts 
had been fettled upon terms equally acceptable- to 
both. But notwithftanding thefe fuceeflive failures, 
the zeal and a(9tivity of the Britifh agents did not 
abate. They were experimentally acquainted with 
the ficklenefs of thefe people, and with their rea-;- 
dinefs to concur in any enterprize from whence pro* 
fit was to arife. By dint of leafonable prefents, and 
by holding out to them the profpedt of the immenfe 
booty that would fall into their pofleffion, they in- 
duced them to take up arms in the caufe of Britain. 

In order to encourage them by the probabi* 
lity of fuccefs, they laid before them the fcheme 
of aftion that was to be purfued upon this occafion. 
A confiderable force was to be fent to Weft Florida, 
which was to march through the country of the 
Creeks, Chickefaws, and Cherokees. Strengthened 
by the warriors of thofe nations, this force was tq 
fall upon Virginia and the Carolinas, and thus 4if- 
traft the attention of the Colonifts, while the Bri- 
tilh armaments were invading the fea coafts, 

But the Indians were nqt the only fupport relied 
upon in this undertaking. It w^ to be forwarded 
by the co-operation of others, in whom a ftill 

greater 
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greater depertdance might be placed. Circular let* 
ters were diftributed among the well-affefked ta the 
Britifh government in the back fettlement^, ax> 
quainting them with the preparations that were 
making againft the Colonies, and exhorting them 
lx> fecond a defign that feemed to promife the fureft 
fuccefs. The other inhabitants in general were 
fummoned to join the adherents to Britain, with 
promifes of the kindeft treatment in cafe of their 
compliance ; but warning them at the fame time, 
of the certain and inevitable miferies they would 
fufFer, in cafe of a refufal. They were required to 
repair to the place where the royal ftandard was to 
be eiefted, together with their horfes, their cattle, 
»nd as large a flock of provifion as they could coU 
left ; for all whigh they ihould be generoully paid* 
In the mean time, a fubfcription to a paper declar* 
ing their allegiance, was demanded, that it might 
be known who were the friends or the enemies to 
^Britain, 

Thofe who condudted this bufinefs, did it fb ef* 
feftually, that an extensive i^ifurreftion followed in 
confequence of it, among the Jndiapsv Won by the 
plaufibility of a plan that offered them fuch great 
advantages, they eafily forgot the engagements they 
had formed with the Colonies, and entered heartily 
into a confederacy againft them. Even their anci-» 
ent friends, the Six Nations, fwerved fron; their 
fidelity on this occafioqi ; and numbers of them; wero 
induced, by the hopes of plunder, tQ JQi^l theip 
enemies. 

This Indian infurreftion commenced among the 
Creeks, a fierce and rapacious people, whofe hofti« 
lities were accompanied with thofe dreadful perpe- 
trations of barbarity, that render an Indian war fo 
terrible to all that are expofed to its confequpnces. 
In expeftation of being powerfully feconded, they 
j)roceeUed with great violence and impetuofity 
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ia tlieir incurfions ; but finding themfelves unfup* 
ported, and knowing that if they were left alone, 
they would quickly be overpowered, they held a 
confultation, wherein it was agreed among their 
Chiefs, to defift, and to apply for peace to thofc 
whom they had offended. It was fortunate for the 
Congrefs that this tribe had begun hoftilities before 
they were joined by the others, and had for that 
reafon deferred them : this affembly wifely diflem- 
bled the injury, and quickly concluded a treaty of 
peace with them. 

Their iKighbours, the Cherokces, having com- 
pleted their preparations, fent a meflage to inform 
them, that they were marching againft the enemy, 
;md expected their affiftance ; but the Creeks re- 
turned them anfwer, that they had buried the 
iiatchet fo deep, that it could not be found. The 
Cherokees, however, proceeded without them, 
and invaded the back fettlements in a variety of 
places, fpreading maflacre and defolation every 
where* 

This barbarous incurfion was not of long dura- 
tion. The Colonies of Virginia and Carolina affem- 
bling a large body of militia, hafted with all fpeed 
to the relief of their countrynien. They attacked 
the Indians with great bravery, and defeated them 
in every encounter with prodigious ilaughter. They 
drove them out of all the frontier fettlements, and 
purfued them into their own country ; where they 
deftroyed all their habitations, f nd burned all their 
fields of corn and other provifions. The ruin and 
devaluation was fuch, that the Cherokee natioa 
was in a manner exterminated : what remained 
was glad to accept of any terms the Coloniljts 
fhought proper to impofe upon them. 

A fuccefs fo complete and decifive, put an 
end to all apprehenfions from the other In- 
dians. Dreading th^ fate of the Cherokees, they 
21, continued 
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continued quiet at home, and gave up all thoughts 
of the projeded expedition. The cruelties that 
had been exercifed by thefe favage warriors, 
gave fuch univerfal offence to all parties, that 
both the well and ill-affefted to the Britifh caufe, 
concurred in exprefling the utmoft abhorrence of 
fuch a manner of carryingonhoftilities, and in con- 
demning thofe who had promoted this Indian inva- 
fion» The confequence was, that numbers of the 
adherents to Britain, determined to renounce all- 
fuch mrafures in future; as experience had proved 
them to be fruitlefs, and as they were entirely re- 
pugnant to humanity. 

This total deliverance from the fears which had 
fo long alarmed the inhabitants of the interior and 
remote parts of the Colonies, was an event of the 
utmoft confequence to the Americans, It anfwered 
two ends ; it fhowed that the Indians were not fo^ 
formidable as they had been reprefented, and that 
they might eafily be repulfed; and it removed at 
the fame time, all apprehenfions that they might be 
aided by thofe among the Colonifts who were difr 
affedled to the rneafures of Cpngrefs, 

This fecurity to their back-fettlements, was a 
circumftance the ipore defirable, as it enabled Con* 
grefs to turn the whole of their attention to thofe 
operations that were immediately under their eye.— ^ 
Had they been obliged to provide for the defence 
of thofe diftant places, while they were fo clofely 
preffed by the Britifh armies towards the clofe of the 
campaign, their diftrefs might poffibly have beea 
too great to be remedied. But having now no in- 
ternal foe to oppofe, they were quite at liberty to 
improve thofe advantages which General Waihing- 
ton had gained towards the end of that year, and 
the commencement of the enfuing. 

He was now bufily employed in thejerfeys irt 
haraffing the out-poftb of the Britilh army, and pre* 

•venting 
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venting fupplies from coming to the forces at M^ew 
York* The troops ftationed on the Jerfey coaft uii* 
dement the fevereft duty ; they were day and night 
conflrained to keep an inceflant look-out ; ikirmiih- 
€s followed each other in perpetual fucceffion : they 
were in the iffue very deflruftive; for though few 
might fall at a time, yet the total amount of them 
that fell in fo many, was very confiderable. They 
bore their fituation with great firmnefs and patience^ 
and endured all the hardfliips of a long winter,, in- 
creafed by the fatigue of unceafing hbftilities, with 
the fame courage and fortitude as they had done at 
Bofton a twelvemonth before. 

But though they maintained the pofts that re- 
mained to them in the Jerfeys, they could not pre- 
vent the Americans from reaping the greatefl bene- 
fit they could propofe at this time. Thefe conti- 
nual encounters contributed to inure the Colonifts 
to military idifcipline, and to prepare them for the 
operations of the next campaign, which General 
Wafhington reafonably imagined would be very ex- 
tenfive and important. To this purpofe, he loft no 
opportunity of bringing the Americans to aftion as. 
often as it could be done without riiking too much* 
By this prudent management, he found them at the 
opening of the fpring fo much improved in the va- 
rious branches of warfare, as to afford him a well- 
grounded expeftation of being able to face the 
Britifti armies, if not with fuccefs, at leaft in fuch 
a manner, as would not refledt difgrace upon 
America. 

The refentment occafioned by the depredation* 
that had been carried on in the Jerfeys, had left 
few, if any, friends to Britain in that Province.— 
The dread of feeing thofe plunderers return, who 
had fpared neither mend nor foe, rendered all par* 
ties averfe to the caufe in which they were employ- 
ed. To this it was owing that their motions were 
obferved with fuch extreme vigilance^ that they 
.. , . ilood 
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fiood little or no chance of fucceeding ill a»y o^ 
their enterprifes. So many had fufFered through 
them^ that ther6 wa$ no deficiency of fpies to give 
inftant information of whatever they were fufpefted 
to have in view ; and as much mifchief was done- 
them by fucjh as aded fecretly from motives of pri^^ 
Vate reven^^ as by thofe who took an open pare 
tldgpaft them in the field* 
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CHAP. XXIV, 

Dyirefs of the fVeJl Indies — Lojfes hy American JPri-- 
vateen-^Aitempt of John the Painter — Parliament- 
tsry Debates relating to America-^State and Senti* 
ments of the Nation. 

1776. 

IT had been frequently predifted, both in Par-r 
liament and elfewhere, that in cafe of hoftilities 
With America^ the Weft India iflands would be in* 
volved in gteat diftrefs. That prediction began 
now to be nilfiUed in all its parts. Front^the de- 
privation of thofe numberlefs fupplies with: which 
they were fumiflied from the American .continent, 
all the neceflarie« of life became fo fcarce^ as to rife 
to four or five times their former price. The ne- 
groes, and the inferior claffes of white people, fuf- 
:fcred greatly on this occafion. Materials of indif- 
lienfibie ufe for the bufinefs of their plantations, 
were not to be procured at any rate, and a ftagna- 
tion enfued that became a moft ferious objeft of 
alarm. Had it not been for the adventitious help^ 
that arofe from the capture of American veffels, fa^ 
mine and abfolute ruin, muft inevitably have been. 
the fate of the Weft India iflands. 

But if the Americans were lofers in this refpeft, 
they made themfelves amends by feizing numbers of 
the Britiih fliips home laden from thofe illands with 
rich cargoes. Herein they were favoured by a variety 
of circumftances, refulting from winds, weather, 
and feafons* An accident happened in particular 
during the courfc of this. year, which proved highly 
4e;ilmeiUal to th^ mercantile intcreft of this country. 

The. 
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The negroeiiin Jamaica had formed a confpiracy 
againft the white inhabitants* As part of the military' 
force ufually ftationedon that ifland had been drafted 
off to America, the few foldiers that remained were 
not fufficient to keep the negroes in awe* They had 
determined to rife upon their matters as foort as a 
large fleet of merchant-men was failed that was then 
loading with fugars in the different ports of the 
ifland. Fortunately for the inhabitantsy^ the plot 
was difcovered and fupprefled ; but until the danger 
had entirely fubfided, the fleet was detained, and 
did not depart until after the cuftomary time. By 
this retardment, it failed at a feafon that was ac- 
companied with much tempeftuous weather, which 
fcattered the fliips, feparated them from their con- 
voy, and expofed them to the American cruifefs 
that wefc lying in wait for them in the latitudes 
through which they were to pafs in their voyage 
homewards. Notice had been received in America 
of the detention of the merchant-men at Jamaica, 
and they had employed the time given them by this 
delay, in fitting out a large number of ftout priva* 
teers to intercept them. The confequence was, that 
.many of the ftiips compofing this fleet were taken, 
and proved valuable prizes to the eqemy. 

The trade from the other iflands fuffered propor* 
tionably ; and it was computed in London, at the 
clofeofthe year feventy-fix, that the lofles of the 
merchants, and of government, by thofe veflTels 
employed in its fervice as tranfports for troops, 
or ftores, amounted to little lefs than eleven hun- 
dred thoufand pounds. 

The American privateers were at no lofs where 
to difpofe of thefe prizes* The ports of France 
and Sp^n, efpecially the firft, were open to them 
both in Europe and in their American dominions. 
Here they fold them openly, without the leaft hind- 
rance or controuK Such an indignity was not, how^ 

ever. 
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^cr, unnoticed by the Britifh. miniftry: remon-i 
ftrances were made to the refpeftiye Courts, which 
produced fome reflraint on thefe pradlices; but 
though they were publicly difavawed, they receiv-' 
td all manner of private encouragement, and no ef- 
feAual interruption was put to the fale of the many 
veffels belonging to Britain thstt were brought in by 
fhe Americans. 

Had either France or Spain, or any power in 
Europe, aded in fych a manner at any other time, 
they would foon have felt the refentment of this 
nation; but they knew its embaraflmcnts ; they 
faw that its fituatlon would compel it to bear witft 
fuch liberties as they were taking, and they conti^ 
nued them accordingly. 

The behaviour otthe French in their Weft Indra 
iflands, was ftill more injurious and infulting than 
'in France itfelf. They not only admitted the Ame*' 
ricans openly into their ports, and purchafed theix;^ 
prizes as faft as they could bring them in; they 
carried their audacioufnefs fo far, as to fit out pri- 
vateers under American colours, and to take com- 
miffions from the Congrefs, in order to cover their 
depredations upon the Britilh Ihipping in thofe 
feas. 

The captures made, on the other hand, on the 
Americans, by the fliips and arrtied vei&ls of the; 
Britifh navy, were very numerous ; but they did 
^not counterbalance the value of thofe which the^ 
Americaiis made on Great Britain: as they were 
chiefly laden with provifions, and articles for the 
trade of the Weft Indies, they proved however 
highly ufeful to the Britilh iflands, where they al- 
ways found a ready fale. 

But it was not only the permiflion dr connivance 
€)f the French and Spanifli miniftry at this encour- 
agement of American privateers, that gave juflS 
caufe of alarm to that of Brii;ain.' The pott$ 
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of both kirvgdoms were fuH! df Tuch indication^ w 
denoted that objects of far higher and more dan- 
gerous importance were in agitation. An alterca* 
tion fubfifted between Spain and Portugal : but it 
was evident to all difcerning people, that fomething 
more was meant than a qxiarrel with that Crown hy 
the vaft armaments that were carried on by the 
Houfe of Bourbon. The compact that hadbeett 
framed between the different branches of that pa- 
tent family, was prefent to the mind of all thole 
tvho reflefted on the opportunity that was now given 
to it, by the diffention between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, to deprefs that power of which it flood 
fo much in awe, and of which it had lately ex- 
perienced the ftrength in fo many parts of the world. 

In the midft of the folicitude Which the naval 
preparations of thofe two great monarchies occafion- 
•ed in all thinking men, the attention of the public 
was called forth by one of thofe flrange events that 
are fometimes produced by feafons of general tur- 
bulence and fermentation. 

A man of an extraordinary turn of mind, arrived 
in the courfe of this year from America. He \^^s a 
tiative of Britain : — Impelled by an unfettled, reft- 
iefs difpofition, his whole life had been a perpetual 
fcene of rambling from one country to another, 
without fixing any where for a conllancy. The 
vicioufnefs of his charafter engaged him in a vari^ 
ety of fuch adventures as men given to profligacy 
feem to delight in. Leading a vagabond, irregu- 
lar life, he had gone through many changes and 
vicrflitudes. He had enlifted feveral times as a fol* 
dier, and had as often deferted, after receiving the 
bounty money. He had, as opportunities offered, 
been fucceflively a highway-man, a houfe-breafcer, 
and a robber in every Ihape and form* He alfd 
Worked occafionally at his trade, which was that of 
a painter. Having- committed a nianber of mi^ 
' ' . .. : .deeds* 
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^eeclsj (or which, if 4etedled, he wis confcioua 
that his puniihment would be fatal, he tl;iought it 
prudent to abandon his native country, and tranf- 
port himfelf to America. Here he remained 
about tiiijee years, rambling from Colony to Co* 
lony, and fupporting himfelf by his trade. As hia 
adventures, were known only to himfelf, he met 
with a friendly treatment among a people, who be- 
fore the unhappy quarrel with Britain, made it a 
divty to receive the natives of this ifland with kind- 
nefs and hospitality. This quarrel was at that time 
beginning to be ferious, and took up the attentioa 
and converfation of all people. It was principally 
^mong thofe of his own degree, that the condud: of 
the Britifh government was condemned in the moft 
outrageous manner. By frequenting and converfing 
with men of this defcription, he gradually imbibed 
their opinions, and conceived an averfion to this 
country and nation, that increafed to the higheft de-* 
gree of inveteracy and violence. In the warmth 
and impetuofity of a fearlefs and enterprifing tem^. 
per, he was continually brooding on the means of 
wreaking ^his vengeance upon a people and kingdom 
•he held in fo much abhorrence. He projedted at 
•laft the moft daring plan that ever entered into the 
conception of a political enthufiaft,-^that of con- 
triving and efFedting, alone and unaffifted, the com-* 
plete fdbverfion of the power of Great Britaini 

Fraught with a projed: that involved at once the 
total annihilation of the llrength of this realm, and 
the deliverance of America from all its attempts to 
iubdue it, he again erofled the ocean to this ifland, 
without communicating l^is intentions to any one. — » 
It was by this deep referve, and aveij'fenefs to mix 
Vich affociates, that he had formerly preferved him- 
felf from difcovery in the perpetration of his wick- 
*(^n$fs. ^c determined therefore to adl upon the 
U z ' fame 
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fame plan in the execution of the entcfprife he Wid 
labouring to compafs. 

He negledted nothing which could in any manner 
prove fubfervient to it. It was indeed of fuch a 
nature, as required the utmoft boldnefs, perfeve- 
ranccj and induftry of which human nature is ca-^ 
pable. Thefe qualities he exerted in thf fupremeflt 
degree upon this occafion, and carried them all to 
an extent that was truly aftoniihing. 

His defign was no lefs than to deftroy the whole 
navy, together with the commercial greatnefs of 
Britain. In order to accompliih this end, his in<r 
tent was to fet fire to the King's dock-yards, an4 
afterwards to the principal fea-ports and trading 
towns in the kingdom. 

Full of this deftrudtive fcheme, he vifited and 
infpefted with the keeneft attention and vigilance, 
thofe docks and places at which his attempts were 
chiefly to be aimed. He ftriftly examined their 
fttuation and circumftances, and efpecially the de- 
gree of care and watchfulnefs that was bellowed up- 
on them by thofe who were appointed to their guard. 
This he acknowledged, upon his trial, to have 
found fcandaloufly deficient, and inadequate to fo 
great a truft, and fuch as afforded him the higheft 
encouragement to proceed in his undertaking. 

In the mean time, he was indefatigable in devi- 
.fing and preparing implements and materials for the 
execution of his purpofes. His inventive genius 
contrived feveral of a very Angular and extraordi- 
nary nature, and his whole, time was taken up ia* 
making trials of their efficacy. 

After failing in feveral attempts, he at laft found 
means to fet fire to the Rope-houfe at Portfmouth ^ 
hoping from the combuftible articles with which it 
was filled, that the conflagration would be fo vio- 
lent as to extend to the adjoining magazines and 

fl:ore* 
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ftore-houfes, and thus complete, at one ftrofcc, the 
ruin of the firft arfenal in the kingdom. 

The fire was however happily extinguilhed by: 
the dexterity and diligence with which it was en- 
countered; but not without having entirely confu- 
med all the hemp and cordage contained in the 
Rope-houfe ; a great, but comparatively fmall lofs, 
when the danger is confidered, to which the im- 
mcnfe value of the prodigious quantity of naval 
(lores lodged in the contiguous buildings was expo* 
fed, together with their very narrow efcape. 

But though the lofs upon this occafion was not 
difficult to repair in fuch a country as England, the 
dread and apprehcnfion excited by fo daring an at- 
. tempt, were not eafily removed. An alarm was 
fpread over the nation, that plots an^i machinations 
were forming againft it of the moft infidious and 
bafeft nature ; and that Ihould opei^ and avowed 
hoftilities fail, clandeftine meafures would be em- 
ployed againft it of ftich a kind, a§ no care nor cir- 
cumfpedtion would be able to defeat. A* no difco- 
very could be made of the author of the mifchief 
done at Portfmouthj it was accounted for, in the 
mean while, by various conjeftures. It was attri- 
buted by numbers to incendiaries hired from abroad; 
fome fufpefted France or Spain ; others charged it 
to America; nobody imagined that meer political 
cnthufiafm, uninfluenced by the profpedt of reward, 
would fpontaneoufly have ventured upon fo defpe- 
rate an undertaking. 

The perpetrator of this deed was now at Ply- 
mouth, watching an opportunity pf repeating what 
he had done at Portfmouth. But the^ intelligence 
of what had happened at this place, had fet people 
upon their guard ; and in making an attempt on the 
dock, he was near being difcovefed. 

Defpairing of fuccefs in either of thefe places, 
he next prqjedejd to burn the (hipping in fome gf 

U 3 the 
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the me'rcalitik fea-ports. Here he expeded to find 
men lefs apprehenfive ojf fuch a defign, and- there- 
fore lefs watchful. To this intent he proceeded to 
Eriftol, where the party that fided with the mei-» 
fures that were now profecuting againft the Golo^ 
^ies, had lately procured an- addrefs of congratula- 
tlon to the Throne upon the fucceffes of the kt!e cam- 
paign in America. 

This was a powerful motive to inflame th-e mind 
of fo refolute and vindictive a man. He arrived at 
Briftol in January feventy-feVen, at^ directly be- 
gan with an attempt to fet fire to the' flitpping, of 
which the erouded fituation in the Harrow gut thiat 
Tuns along the key, and is alraoft dry at: low water*, 
iexpofes them to the moft imminent danger in fuch 
lEafes, Failing in feveral endeavour^ upon thofe 
•^effels, he n^xt determined to make an eflay uppn 
1!he warehQufes lying near thetn, in hopes that th6 
flames vyt)Uld fpread on both fides, and deftroy both 
the city and Ihipping. No more, hov^ever^ thdn 
fix or feven were confumed. . 

The terrors of the public were renewed ttppn thi« 
^Dccafipn^ and the rage of party was added to them. 
The enemies of the Americans af^^ribed thefe mif? 
ehiefs to their favourers ; and thefe retorted the ac- 
icufation, and reprefented thern as proceeding frorti 
fheir own machinations, in order to have a pretence 
to blacken thofe who oppofed their iniquitous 
meafures. 

In this manner did individuals; of narrow concep? 
tiotis and violent tempefs,. labour to defame each 
other reciprocally; while the more cool and tempe-j 
rate of both parties fufpended their opinions, and were 
ftruck with amazement and doubt, whence fo un^ 
precedented and unaccountable, and at the farne time 
fo perfevering a fyftem of iniquity. could proceed. 

It was happily at lafl brought to a coriclufion by 
^/cizur^of theoifend^r, whq fomf t^me after leav- 
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rfeg Briflol, in queft of further adventures of tlw 
fame fort, was taken up, on fufpicion. He beh^ 
ved, upon examination, with a coolnefs and du- 
rance that almoft difconcerted thofe who were au- 
thorifed to inquire into his condudl. He avoided 
with furprifing art, every captious queftlon; nor 
when he was brought before the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, did his undauntednefs fail him ; he anfwer- 
ed every queftion with the fame guardednefs, and 
remained equally calm and unperplexed. 

Mea0S> however, were found to bring him to d&- 
teftion.r— A man- of the fame profeffion, who had 
#illb lived in America, or was an American, vifited 
jhim in prifon, and pretended much concern and 
forrow at his fituation. He ftrongly afFedted to be no 
Jefs attached to the caufe of America than the pri- 
foner himfclf, and as ready to engage in any underta- 
king to ferve that country. An intimacy being thus 
produced between them, the firft was at length in-, 
^uced to difcjofe himfelf. Eviden.ce being obtained 
in this manner, he was brought to his trial at Portf- 
mouth, where he maintained his character to the 
|aft, rejecting and invalidating the teftimoay of his 
falfe friend, from the bafenefs and treachery of his 
behaviour. He received his condemnation to death 
• with great compofure, and met his fate with a for- 
titude worthy of a better caufe than that for which 
he fuffered. When at the point of execution, be 
acknowledged his guilt ; and as an atonement for 
it, he left fome diredtions how to prevent the dockr 
yards, and other public magaziixes, from being at* 
tempted after the like manner in future. 

Such was the deftiny of this wicked, but extra- 
ordinary man, His real n^me was James Atken ; 
but he was much better known by that of John the 
Painter, He was perhaps the moft lingular pheno- 
menon to which the tempeftuoufnefs of the times 
^YC bif thf The boldnefs and magnitude of his en- 
U 4 terprife 
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terprife, the motives that produced it, which though 
erroneous and unjuftifiable, were not mean, the refo- 
lution and induftry with which it was conducted, the 
toils, difficulties, and hardlhips, with which an indi- 
vidual in low circumftances, muft have conftantly 
ilruggled in his labours to accomplilh it ; all thefc 
confiderations render it, though highly atrocious and 
criminal, no lefs an objeA of aftoniihment than ex- 
ecration. 

The ideas of the danger with which Great Britain 
was menaced, both from within, as well as from 
without, received an additional weight from this 
event. Miniftry had already begun to put the na- 
tion in a ftronger ftate of defence than had hitherto 
been thought' neceffary. Sixteen Ihips of the line 
had been added to thole already in commiffion ; and 
other preparations made, that manifefted fufpicions 
of unfriendly defigns from abroad, 
i In the mean time, the feifion of Parliament wa? 
g opened on the laft day of Oftober. In 

Tf* the fpeech delivered from the Throne, it 
was reprefented, among other particulars, that the 
people of America had not only renounced their aU 
legiance to the Crown, and their political connecr 
tion with this country, but rejedted, with circum- 
ftances of indignity and infult, the means of conci- 
liation held out to them by the commiffion fent out- 
for that purpofe. That if their refiftance continued 
unfuppreffed, much mifchief would enfue to the 
•commerce of Great Britain, and to the political 
iyftem of Europe. That no people ever enjoye4 
^ore happinefs^ and lived under a milder govern- 
tiicnt than the Colonifts in America. Their im- 
provements in every art, their numbers, their 
wealth, their ftrejigth by fea and land, now unhap- 
pily exerted againft the parent ftate, were ample 
proofs of the profperity to whiclj they had attained; 
r • THj 
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The addrefs of the Houfe of Commons, in an- 
fwer to the fpeech, after coinciding with the decla- 
rations it contained, attributed the circumftances of 
infult and indignity, which accompanied the rejecr 
tion of the conciliatory offers made by the commif- 
iioners to the Americans, to their refentment of the 
firm and conftant adherence of the Crown to the 
jnaintenance of the conftitutional rights of Parlia-^ 
flient, divelled of every poffible view of any fepa- 
rate intereft ; and it expreffed accordingly, the 
ftrongeft fentiments of gratitude for this marked at- 
tachment to the Parliamentary authority of Great 
Britain. 

This addrefs produced, however, great debates^ 
and met with a determined oppofition from the mi- 
nority. An j^mendment was moved by Lord John 
Cavendilh, which was the moft remarkable of any 
that had yet been propofed fince the commencement 
of the troubles, for the freedom and pointednefs 
with which it was expreffed. It entered into 
a comprehenfive view of the conduft of the Britilh 
miniftry refpefting America. It lamented that the 
minds of fo large, and lately fo loyal a part of the' 
King's fubjefts, ihould be entirely alienated from 
this country. Such an event, it was afferted, as the 
defection of a whole people, could not. have hap- 
pened without fome confiderable errors in the con- 
duct obferved towards them by government. It 
reprobated, in the moft explicit terms, the late 
meafures and proceedings of the miniftry refpefting 
the Colonies ; it reproached them with the purfuit of 
fchemes formed for the reduction and chaftifement 
of a party, fuppofed to cpnfift of fome inconfidera- 
ble and faftious men, but which had, in the iffue, 
driven thirteen large Colonies into an open ^nd 
armed refiftance. Every aft of Parliament, propo- 
pofed as a means of procuring peace ^nd fubmiffion, 
bad proved, op the contrary, a new cayfe of oppo? 
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fition and hoftility. The nation was now almoft in- 
extricably involved in a bloody and expenfivc civil 
war, which threatened toexhauft the ftrength of 
the Britiih dominions^ and to lay them open to the 
tnoft deplorable calamities. No hearing had been 
granted to the reiterated petitions of the Colonies, 
nor any grouttd laid for.axcconciliation j the comr 
miffioners nominated for the purpofe of reftoring 
peace, not being fucnilhed with fufEciept powef s tQ 
bring about fo defirable an end. 

After a variety of other obfervatioris^ it, conclur 
^ed with a declaration peculiarly %irit>ed and flri-; 
Icing. — " We fhould look,'' faid it, " with, the utt 
^' moll ihamc and horror, upon any. events that 
^^ would tend to break the fpirit of any part of the 
^* Britiih« nation, and- to bow them to an abjeOr, un- 
♦* conditional fubmiffion to any power whatfoever, 
*^ to annihilate their liberties, and to fubdue then^ 
^' to fervile principles and paffive habits, by the 
^ force of foreign mercenary arms, becaufe amidft 
^^ the excefFes and abufes which h-ave happened, we 
^* mufl: refpedt the fpirit and principles operating 
f* in thefe commotions- Our wifli is to regulate,^ 
^^ not to deftroy them ; fiar though differing in fomc 
^^ circUmftanees, thofe very principles evidently 
*^ bear & exad: an analogy with thofe. which fup-* 
^^ port the moft valuable part af our own conftitu- 
^^ tion, that it is impoflible, with aiay. appearance 
'^ of juftice, to think of wholly extirpating them 
f' by the fword, in any part of the Britiih domini- 
^' ons, without admitting confequences, and eftab 
'*' lilhing precedents the moft d^angerous to the Ut 
*^ berties of this kingd-om." 

The oppofition in the Hoiafe of Lords wasnolefs 
animated.— rThe fpeecli un4erwent a fevere exami-? 
nation, and the debates .were carried. on with a. 
warmth and frcedon;! of expreffioja feldoni prece-^ 

dcjQtcd, . '. 
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'^ The Miniftry affcrtcd in that fpcech," faid 
they, " that the people of America were oppref- 
fed by the arbitrary government of their leaders.-r— 
But who were thofe rulers whom they fo pafEvely 
obeyed ? They had not any nobles «jTiong them ; 
they were notorioufly avcrfe to titular pre-eminence ; 
they had in tlieir articles of confederation, guarded 
with particular cire againft the future creation of 
nobility ; their gi^eat men were fuch merely by tho 
fufFeranceof the people, and the lead deviation from 
the duty they owed to the public, would diveft them 
in a moment of all popularity, and all power. — ^ 
They were, irt was true, an improved and polifhed 
people ; but they were too clear-fighted and faga- 
icious, to admit of any diftinftions that would fub- 
jeft them to the controul of chieftains. They lived 
throughout, the continent on a footing of equality, 
that extinguiftied every fpark of ambition in thofc 
who might be inclined to afpire, from the impracr 
iicability of fucceeding in any views of this kind. — ^ 
Commerce had enriched them, and the country 
contained many men of fubftance and property, but 
none were fo- fuperior in opulence to the reft, as to 
become through fuch means objedls of any magni- 
tude. The circumftances of the wealthieft among 
them were but moderate, when compared with th© 
prodigious fortunes lof fome individuals in this 
country. The fact was, that from the general dif-r 
fufion of ittduftry, they were nearly upon a level; 
and that fuch among them who made the greateii 
figure, did it more by the efteem in which they 
were held, and the refpeft that was Ihown to them 
on account of their merit, than by the influence of 
their wealth, or the fplendor of their manner of 
living. 

The Continental Congrefs had chofen Mr, Hancock 
their Brefident ; but would any one aflert that his opu- 
lence ha4 raifpd him to that dignity ? He was a gen- 

tleman 
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tleman of great worth and integrity in the commer- 
cial line ; was known to be free from ambition, and 
to harbour no other defigns, but fuch as were per* 
fedtly conliflent with the welfare of the comfiiu- 
nity. His zeal, indeed, for the honour and intereft 
of his country, was notorious ; and be had given 
fignal proofs of it in feveral inftances : it was this, 
and this only, abftrafted from all other confidera- 
tions, that had placed him in thef(^at which he now 
occupied. He had no authority at Bofton, and pof- 
feffed no influence over his countrymen, till the prc- 
fent difputes had brought him into notice, from 
his oppofition to the Britifh miniftry : had not this 
been the cafe, he would have remained unnoticed, 
and pafied his life in the ihade, like all other per« 
fons in that country, who did not acquire the 
favour of the public by rendering it fervices, Thefc 
alone, in America, entitled men to fuper-emineftcc 
•andconfpipuity. 

The cafe of General Walhington was a clear proof 
that merit was the only motive that influenced the 
Americans in the choice of their chiefs. He was 
appointed to the command of their armies folely on 
account of his military abilities ; the^e was neither 
favour nor bribery ufed in bis promotion : he was 
chofen a deputy to Congrefs by the people of the 
diftrift where he lived, from the good will and re^ 
fped: which the worthinefs of his charafter had pro«^ 
cured him. Being a man of courage and experir 
ence in war, the Congrefs nominated him, as the 
fitteft perfon they knew for the {lation he now filled 
with fo much reputation. Previous to this unhappy 
difpute, he was a private gentleman poflefled of a 
handfome patrimony ; but his mind was much more 
liberal than his fortune : his generous and hofpita^ 
ble behaviour had recommended him to public no- 
tice, much more than his affluence. Had this been 
Jiis oAly diiUn6li9n, h^ would have attained neither 

greatnef^i 
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greatnefs nor fame among his countrymen ; and 
would have remained in obfcurity like many others^ 
that had no other claim to their predileftion. 

Thofe who compofed the Congrefs, were not the 
richeft men in the land. Their capacity and their 
refolution had dictated the propriety of eledling 
them. They held their authority from the good, 
opinion of the people ; the reptiblican ideas pre- 
vailing in America, allowed them no other right; 
to rule. It was abfurd, therefore, to aflert that 
the Americans were now become flavilh and fub- 
mifSve : fuch a fudden change could not be fup- 
ppfed in men, who were known to be (launch le- 
vellers, and declared enemies of all perfonal prero- 
jgatives ; who thought and adted with more freedom 
and independency of judgment, than any civilized 
people whatever ; who were more jealous of theil^ 
liberties than any other nation ; and who, in de- 
. fence of their rights, had taken up arms, and were 
\i\ow infpired with a determination to facrifice all 
that was dear to them, rather than fubmit to de- 
mands that were contrary to their inclinations. 

Such a race of men were not to be made tools of 
by a few defigning individuals. The truth was, 
.the whole continent had unanimoufly difapproved 
the condudt of the Britifli adminiftration ; and when 
it was found, that it perfifted'in meafures oppofite 
to their requefts, and that no expoftulations would 
prevail, the Colonies had affociated to oppofe thef(5 
meafures ; and had, like all other people- in the 
fame circumftances, been compelled to chufe direc- 
tors for the fupreme management of their affairs. 
But could a direftion of this nature imply tyranny ? 
Their leaders were appointed by the people at 
large, chofen annually, and refponfible to a public; 
that continually watched all their proceedings, andi 
would withdraw its confidence the moment it faw 
the ieaft c«ufe, ^With what face could jininiftersp 
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put f\ich affertions into a fpeech, that ought to coo«* 
tain nothing but the ftridiefl: and moft unqueftion^ 
able truth ? 

What were the terms of conciliation offered to 
the Americans ? Forgtvenefs upon unconditional 
lubmiffion. Did minifters ferioufly imagine the 
Americans would accept of fuch terms ? Could they 
doufbt an inftant, that they would be Tefufed with 
'Indignation, and that fuch a treatment would ne- 
<:effarily produce refiilance ? This, in the neceflary 
courfe of things, muft be followed with a determi- 
tiation to Ihake off* the yoke of a power, from 
which they had nothing further to expeft but -ea- 
ttiity. 

It had been aflerted, that no people enjoy€4 
greater happinefs, and lived under a milder govern- 
ment than the Britiih Colonies; their profperity, 
and the ftrength to which they had attained, were 
inftanced as proofs. The aflertion was true ; but 
militated againft thofe who made it. Why di<i 
they force fo rich and powerful a part of the Britiih 
empire to fever itfelf from the parent ftate, at a 
time when unanimity and good underftanding were 
fo neceffary, to enable this country to face the po- 
tent enemies, who were fecretly watching for op- 
portunities to defpoil it of its power ? The noble 
fabric of Britiih grandeur, eredled by the wifdom of 
our forefathers, andfo long preferved by their pru- 
dence and valour, was on the point of irretrievably 
falling to pieces, by the incapacity, the raihnefs, 
the obftinacy of individuals, whom warnings of 
every kind could not admoniih, nor even reiterated 
experience induce to deiiil from meafures that were 
^evidently pregnant with deilruftion ? 

What could miniiters mean by aiTurances of 
friendly aiid paciiic fentiments from abroad ? Poor 
politicians muft they be, who depended upon fuch 
iaifurances, in the beft of times, from thofe qua-r- 

ters 
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ter^ whence they now came. Old grudges :were 
not fo eafily forgotten ; and this nation had every 
thing to apprehend from thofe to whom it had done 
fo much mifchief in the laft war. Refentment and 
ambition went hand in hand upon this occafion, an4 
would not lofe fo fair an opportunity of revenge, as 
that which was opened by this fatal quarrel between 
Great Britain and her Colonies. The preparations 
of thofe powers who fpoke fo friendly a language, 
were no fecret ; their partiality to the Americana 
Ihewed their intentions to this country; their en- 
couragement to the privateers that were capturing 
the Britilh merchantmen, was a fufficient earneft o£ 
the defigns that were uppermoft in their councils, 
and was but a prelude to what we were to expedt, 
as foon as circumftances had brought their plans to 
maturity. 

To alk for unmlmity, after plunging-the natlcfti 
into fuch calamities, was the higheft infuk to a fen-t 
fible people. Unanimity was the refult of good 
conduft and fuccefs ; but not of imprudence and 
malverfation : it implied confidence and efteem ; 
but who could give them to men who had forfeited 
t)oth ; who had crulhed all reafoning by dint of 
numbers, and derided fagacity and forefight itfelf, 
when pointing to the unhappy events it had pre- 
didted ? The affertions of that minority which ad- 
^ miniftration affedted to contemn, had been fatally 
too prophetic. l*he Colonies had refilled; thejr 
had declared themfelvcs Independent ; they were 
fecretly, and would foon be openly affifted by our 
enemies : all this had been foretold ; and all this had 
Tiappened : minority would now venture to make 
one more affertion, which was, that America was 
loft for ever. 

One method only remained to extricate this coun- 
try from the difficulties wherein it was involved, 
and to prevent ftill greater. This was, to recal 

our 
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our armies from America, and to repeal all the n&B 
obnoxious to that people. This, perhaps^ migiit 
induce them to a re-union ; but ihould they refufe 
to return any more to a ftate of fubordination to 
Britain, ftill it were wifer to acknowledge their in- 
dependency, and to unite with them upon a footing 
of parity, than to continue ihedding their bloody 
together with our own, to no other purpofe, thaa 
to fatiate a bafe and unprofitable refentment. 

A war with the whole Houfe of Bourbon, and 
perhaps with other powers, would be the inevitable 
confequence of continuing hoftilities in America; 
but fuch a war at prefent, would no longer refem* 
ble thofe we had formerly waged with the Princes 
of that family. Powerful as they were at that time, 
they would ftill be much more formidable now 
that the ftrength of America would be thrown into 
their fcale. It was a forrowful, but a true refledion, ' 
that. one half of the Britiih nation, was become art 
inftrument in the hands of our natural enemies, 
with 'which moft efFeftually to diftrefs the other. 

Impelled by thefe cogent reafons, it was the duty 
of every man who felt them, to oppofe an addreli 
approving of meafures which muft, if perfifted 
in, terminate in calamities, that would give fuch 
deadly wounds to Britain, as might prove incur* 
able, and bring her to fuch a ftate of debility, as 
would, from one of the firft powers in the world, 
reduce her to hold but a fecondary rank among the 
European nations. 

The addrefs was juftified on the other fide in all 
its parts, as founded upon equity, prudence, and 
fpirit. Nothipg was recommended by it, that tend- 
ed to opprefs the Americans : no more was to be re-r 
quired of them than a return to the fame obedience^ 
which every other Britiih fubjeft was bound to 
pay. Was it, in the mean time, confiftent with 
the wifdom, in which this nation fojuftly prided it- 
• itfctt^ 
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felf , to throw away the frialts of the infinite cate^ 
and experioes it had 'beftowed upon the Colonies, 
while any ho|)e remained of tecliimittg thtm from 
their defeftioh? To give them up,» would be^to 
refign the wealth, the ftrength, and the imbori- 
ance 6f Great Britain: they i were evidentij? nt 
flake in the prefenC conteft } were the iffue of it 
contrary to what was hoped by all well-wifhets to 
their country) its fali and degradation would T^e the 
neceflary conftquence. : ' 

It was equally repugnant to that idea of coui^age, 
fo much boaftedof in the Britifh nation, to be terri- 
fied out of their rights by threats, or by refiftanee. 
The firft was unworthy of their notice; and the fe- 
cond it became them to overconte by tjhatvalour 
which had fo long been the dread of their enerhies. 
The queflibn Was now, who (hould be matters of 
America; whether Britain, that had founded; ^rittr- 
tured, and protefted it$ Colonies there, during the- 
fpace of near two centuries, Ihould (till retain tfem ; 
or whether thofe Colonies, now arrived at maturity, 
Ihould fpurri at^he hand thit had raifed them, and 
plunge the dagger into the bofom of their parent 
ftate? Would any one that was not an enthufiaftin 
republican* principles, and an advocate ofpolirtcal 
licentibufnefs^ deny this to be a fair ftatement of 
the queftioti? , ■ • . - ■ » 

There was a morality 'in 'public, as w^li-^s in 
private tranfadtions. Nsrtidns Were bouad<to each 
other by ties of gr^titude*^ no Idfe than individuals; 
and when they fwerved from theirduty, wetc; equal- 
ly deferving^^f tenfure.' The-ffequent breach of 
this duty did not" diminifti its h'cinoufnefs^: it vas 
indeed becorrte fo'commion^' that unrefleding peo- 
ple thought- it hafdly merited notice, and claimed, 
as it Wer^i^'-tf^ort df^ tacit ^Itevy&rice from thie gene- 
rality of its praftice. But fuch people ought' to be 
told, that neither habit nor prelcription can give a 
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•fendion to iniquity. . The more commQn the crime 
the greater the fcanidali Nations -oi^ht no more 
to be exempted from condemnation when they de- 
viate from redtitude^ than the mof| cibfcure indivi- 
duals* : 

Upon this principle the inhabitants of the Colo- 
nics wcrC; guilty of great uridutifulnefs and ingfati* 
tude, in denying the requeft of their parent ftate^ 
•.to aflift.h^r in the difficulties (he had incurred on 
the joint account of both. To fay that the mono- 
,poly of their trade was a fufficient compeniation for 
what ihe had done on tHeir behalf^ was a fallacious 
.afiertion: they were a part of the empire, and 
ought,, in juftice, to contribute to the utmoft of 
their abilities to its comnx>n exigencies, as welt 
as this country. But tl^s they mod certainly had 
iJ>ot jtkmc.. While preflures of every kind fell upon 
-theJohabitants of Britain,. thofe of the Colonies en- 
:j6yed an eafc and profperity, fuch as no, people on 
earth had ever been recorded ta have -experienced. 
^Setvere indigence was the lot of multitudes in this 
.ifland ; the poor's rate bore ample teftimony of what 
niumbers were in want ; but the Americans knew no 
idiftreffej^of this kind; they were. well houfed, well 
fed> and well clad; and. whoever, was induftriou^, 
.vyas fure to lead a comfortable life.. 

This was an unanfwerable proof, that the people 
'bf Britain exeitcd thertifelves ^r^uch more for the 
•common good of the empire than tbofe of her Co^ 
;lonies. :Il was therefore a reafon^ble argument 
-in favour of the. denii9nd$ rnade by th^ Britiih 
legiflature upon the. Colonies. Their refufal wi^s 
mot founded upon- eqyitable motives* -^be intexn^I 
.felicity and opulence of which they were poffeflcd,. 
mahifefted a inuth gteater ability tplkftir'^dditioaji 
.taxes than the comparative circiimftano^a of indi- 
vj duals in Britain* , >'; - : 

-....- •- . . .B»t 
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But the fcafon for arguing was oyer ; the Ameri- 
cans had bid us iJefiance, and were become our ener 
lilies ;Uhe fword was therefore to degjde : it wa$ now 
Ito be feen, whether we' could r^djiiice them to obe- 
dience by fuperiqr force. Were this to fail, it would 
te vain to try any other expedient. They were ex- 
perimentally found to be ungovernable but through 
fear. Lenity and forbearance had been tried to no 
effcdk ; and had only prompted them to raife in their 
audacioufnefs, and to aflume the ftile of dictators 
in their corrcfpondence with government. It had 
been carried on indeed under the title of humble re- 
nionftrances and petitions ; but thefc could not con- 
ceal the haughtinefs. and obftiiiacy of their difpo- 
0tions, nor the determination that was apparent 
through all their pretences of attachment, to render 
Britain fubfervient to their own conveniency, and 
to confult her ihterefts no further than they could 
J>e ma^e conducive to their own, exclufively of all 
confiderations of the far heavier \yeight of burthens 
and expences borne by Britain, for the defence and 
prorcdion of the whole empire. 

It was yet time to aflert our national dignity and 
fupremacy ; we were in full ftrength and vigour ; 
the refources of this country, though they had been 
tried to a great extent, were far from exhauftcd. 
They could not be employed upon a more critical 
and neceffary occafion than the prefent. 

Miniftry had a right to demand unaniniity, and 
to call upon oppofition to defift from thwarting 
the meafuresf that were purfuing againft. America. 
Whatever truth had been contained in fome of their 
predidions, they had erred eggregioufly in the prin- 
cipal point of the difpute, by denying thp intention 
of the Colonies to caft off tjie fovereighty of this 
country. It was incumbent upon all good fubjedts, 
after fuch a proof of infincerity, to place no further 
confidence in the proteftations, of whatever kind, 

X 2 that 
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that might come from America. While they con^ 
tiriued to. reifift, on the footing of fubjeSs contends 
ing for their ri^htsV people might m excufed for. 
pleading in their favour^ but they had now forfeited 
all right to patronage in this country ; and to efpoufe 
their caufe at preferit, could hardly be confidered 
in any other light than that of difaffeftion and dif- 
loyalty. 

It was bafe and infidious to reprefent the circuni- 
ilances of the nation as deplorable ^nd defperate. 
Such ideas could only inculcate defpondency, which 
ought not to be admitted at the worft of times : men 
of true fpirit would preferve hoj>e in the midft of 
adveriity ; and real friends to their country would 
never encourage defpair ; but the teft of patriotifm 
in thofe who patroniled the Americans, feemed of 
late to confift in reprefenting Britain as at the lowcft 
ebb.' 

The fucccffes of the laft campaign in America 
afforded a well-grounded profpeft of fettling affairs 
to our fatisfadlion : A fpirited profecution -of the 
bufincfs in hand would fpecdily conclude it. None 
but enemies to their country would throw any ob- 
itacles in the way of fo defirable an obje<ft, as that 
of humbling her foes, whether they dwelt in Eu- 
rope or on the continent of America; whether they 
were foreign nations, long ufed to rivalfliip and en- 
mity, or a people fprung from the fame origin as 
ourfelves, and emboldened by that flourifhing fitu- 
ation in w.hich we had placed themi to make the 
firft effay of their ftrength upon thofe from wh6ni 
it was derived. • " 

Much was threatened from abroad, arid; great 
terrors held out, that occafion would be taken from 
thefe unhappy broils, to do Great Britain irreparable 
damage, cither by fomenting them, or by attacking 
us in the abfence of our fleets and armies. But the 
prudence of government had" fully obviated thefe 

objedions. 
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objc^ions. A fufficient force was preparing: to face 
aJl dangers at home ; and the prpfpcrky of our arms 
abroad had, it was well known, caft a damp, on ail 
the partifans of the Americans throughout. Europe. 
However well they might wilh them, the mod in- 
y(2teratc of o^r foes \ypuld not venture to engage 
in fo diftant a quarrel, until they favv better figns 
of its terminating to the advantage of our oppo- 
neots. 

: . We were now in the career of victory j it would 
betray weaknefs and imbecility to be driven out of 
it by mere apprehenfions. The objefit in purfuit 
Wis of fuch confequence,. that we ciould not defert 
ie, either in honour or intereft. It was the preserva- 
tion of thofe pofleffions, on *hich fo great a pro- 
portion of our-commerce. aad. our ftrength was 
fouodedw We fliould not therefore relinquilb them^ 
until, every effort had been made' to retaia them :— 
To adt otherwife would juftJy fubje(3: us to the im- 
piJtaHon of a bearclefs an4 puiilaninious people. 
If;it were not to.be our misfortune to lofe thefe ya- 
lyable dominions, ftill we ought not to pm; it in .th^ 
power of our enemies 10 fay, that we loft them for 
want of courage to defend them. . ; 

: What countenance could we bring to a treaty of 
accommodation with the Americans, the^very ipor 
lT]epti as it w^re, ^^fter they I^ad done us the grcateft 
injury they w?re.able ? Hjad a. treaty been adyifabl^ 
)>efore, it W^i Po longer prafticablc at prefent/ wn- 
Jiefe we EQ^ant to condcfcen^..,to.the lowefl; degree of 
hMmiliat ion. But tlie pri?fp5yatfpn of ,our ^hofipur 
wasi of more imix)rtance than even that c^Ame^^^ 
Admitting that wj? bad afted errpnepufly. ifl;piji?' forr 
Tfler proceedlhgs.wjth the Cplpqie^, tli/?|r prew^ 
behaviour cpqnterb^lance4:;aU;;jth^. griev^Qi;e€rKof 
which they'CG^jpiained. ,, A;^^.fdtl,evfint|t, jrc<^§4ra 
clear right to make goodoqr>.j?yflps.tQ jl|ie,f{?r;tji:i- 
pation pf thoforbcoefits, .th^tpripfpt;^ of fnjPM>Pg 

X 3 which. 
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which. Had induced tis,- in common with fo many^ 
other nations, to found colonies in ttiii newly dlfcp* 
vcred part of tht wofld. 

The people at large were now greatly alienated 
from the Americans: however they might once 
have been inclined to favour them, they were ful|f 
of refentment at their late conduft. The declara- 
tion of Independency had entirely altered their opU 
nion of the Cplonifts ; and they were heartily dif- 
pbfed to concur in any meafurcs, in order to compel 
them to fubmiffion. 

With fo many reafpnable motives, to petfift iA^ 
the determination to reduce the Colonics to obedi- 
ence, it was but juft to approve of an addrefs tha< 
recommended it. The general fenfe of the nation 
coincided with the opinion of the riiajority in Par- 
liament upon this occafion : and an unanimity of 
this nature had always been confidered as a proof o^ 
rcdtitude in the conduft adopted by miniftry* 

The. conclufion of thefe debates Was, that thq 
addrefs was carried in the Hpufe of Lords, by 
feinety^'one votes to twerity-fix ; and in the Houfe of 
Gomthens |>y two hundred and thirty-two to eightyr 
three. . . 

^ Varrdiis, in the rpean time, were the fentiments 
artd-dilpofitions of people relating fO the iituation 
of '^liKk: affairs^ Though a majority iaflented tc| 
the-p?op>riety of C(6mgulfive meafures in America* 
vet thieir Jappr6t>ation was not given H^ith that 
w^rmHi tM fervoUr Which ufually accoift panics k 
<Jofc?ft'itfeh of hoftilities a^ainft the known and l<mg 
"avowed' enNrtnies df- this' tountr3% The idea of that 
pb|ea:fdt* ijfhich itte*y werfe to contend, was not fuf*^ 
iScWWtly JHi^Werful t<i^)i^akeh much t^fentment. The 
>i^ft 'diftlihbe 6f VhSi fcten^ of adion, and the re* 
tiii^tt)?^ fyPim'rfteifeafc peril, rendered people lefs 
atrhitfir^^p tfiietf^feaions that were taking place, 
iind<^e^fif ai&rm^d itlth^ir confequ^nces ti^an theij? 



real imponian^e required aiat:flef£ting:Radbn to have 
•been. ' :'>•'■ ■'■• v.-.- . .;■ .■..-•..■ 

. Thofe wlib cWefly incenefted. themfclves in the 
bufinefs; wert fucfa ^ hoped for>larg&coittriI}mion8 
from Araetio3tf, to alleviatp the public burthens at 
home. Thefewere the moft numerous. This be- 
ing a clear aod diftk^ idea^ obtained of courfe the 
%oft e^tetofiyOvinfltienGe. Others again ^ wereadu* 
ateid by motives of zeal for the glory of the nation, 
which they tboi%ht would, fofier a diminutioQ by 
yielding iif a ^eontefl: ^ith its Colonies^ There 
were alfo ^reat numbers who profeft themfelves 
unable tk> decide which of the two contendants^ 
Britain or Anmerica, were moft juftifiable in their 
refpeftive' pretenfions. Thefc obferve^ a kiqd p£ 
neutrality, andfeeiped to be: totally indifierent about 
^hc fucce^ 0^ eitijer party, 

' Norlhquldit befor^otiDen, that the fpirit o£ dit 
fipation, and che:eagerne& in.the purfuit of plea* 
fure which had fpr ioqie years, fo. ftrongly .chacao- 
terifed the nation, operated at this period in a 
marked and flriking manner. So violent was this 
propenfity, that nothing but amufement was allow- 
ed of in pompany, among many of the politeft 
clafles ; and that politics efpecially were excluded 
from all genteel converfation. 

Among perfgns of thisf defcription it was univer- 
fally remarked, that a paffive acquiefcence in the 
views and meafures of adminiftration was the reign- 
ing maxim. 3ut a!i it arofe from no other motive 
than the fear of being interrupted in their favourite 
purfuits by party di^uifitions, they feemed in ge* 
neral to be little afFeded by the good or ill fortune 
of either fide. 

That divifion of the people which efpoufed thq 

caufe of the Americans, was incomparably more 

animated than any other. They had from the be- 

giniiuigof the contell acquired this charad^er^ and 

• X 4 they 
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they continued to pffefcrvc it* They <ireftded the 
fuccefs of miniftcrial meafures in America, from ao 
^pprchcniihn of the .danger that would- tefult from 
it .^athr liberties, of this. country. In this. perfua^ 
fioo, they were indefatigable in reprefenting eycry- 
wherc/fhe.neceffity:. of putting an erid-'tiJ tb« dif- 
pute;*They confidcred it as ruinous in cycry Ihapci 
ihruld the Britifti arftis^prevail, though, this. m^ht 
xedound to the replication of Britain^it woulfji •vcut 
tually, by a chaitL.of;cauies not difficult jbi>.uti fold, 
oocafion,' iiv all likalihood, the lofs of freedom. 
Should America, on the contrary, bc.fucccfsful, the 
digtrity of Britain would he:>hurt, and/i^scAuftte tar- 
nim^d among the nations. The dileanua was equally 
-perplexing. either way.;: and the only ; expedient to 
;avxMd:it^nKas a. reconciliation with Amervca, found- 
ed upon terms of reciprocal -equaJity^ dbtforc the 
•opcmirins:'of thei)rar had decided the fupcriority in 
th6';fidW.^ Such were, the fentiments and wi&es of 
a corifideraHe part of the nation. 
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;v-';- cma:? xxv. 

TarUanientdry Tfanfaflions relating to America. 

SHORTLY after the meeting^of Parliament, 
va, motion was made inrthe Houfe- of: Commons, 
by Lord John Cavendifhii.for a revifalof all thofe 
adts by. which th^ Colonies thought thcjnfelvcs ag- 
grieved. .. c . . 

The reafon he^alledged for making this motion 
was, that fuch a rcvifal would come very efFeiftuaily 
in aid of the proclamation iflued by the commiffio^n^ 
crs in America^, by which the 'people -in^ the Colo* 
nies were.giyen to underftand, that the Crown would 
concur in fuch a naeafure* . ..;. . 

It was neceffary, ,he obferved, that Parliament 
Ihould as^ fpeedily as poifible corifiritv thi^ declara- 
xiott^.jWhateverprbpolaU were maidft.to the Amc- 
riciansfen the part of. adminiftration, they would not 
.be credited without this^additional fandUon. It would 
remoY^.^U miflrwft, :8nd eftablifib that .confidence, 
without which no: negociation could proceed. If it 
was therefore ferioufly meant to fulfil the purpofes 
of. the jdeclarationy nliniftry oujght cheerfully to 
concur in this moUon.v 

It .was however oppofed with great warmth. — 
The arguments alledged againfl it were, that to 
take up fuch a difejiffion at the prefenr, might em- 
barafs the commiflioner^, and impede a negociation 
that was perhaps commenced, and already in fome 
forwardnefs. if they had begun, they ought to be 
left, to conclude it. ; ;Being on the fpot, they were 
beft judges hosy toconduft a treaty with. the Colo- 

nifts, 
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mils, and what conceflions might be granted or with-' 
held. 

In the fequel of the debate oqcaiioned by this mo- 
tion, it was afferted by miniftry, that until the Con-f 
grefs had refeindeLcJ the declaration of independency, 
no treaty could be entered into with America. 

Such an aflertion was violently cenfured by oppo- 
fition. It was no lefs than a denunciafion of war, 
;and all its calamhies, unlefs; the Americans implicitly 
admitted the principal point now in litigation, wltlw 
««rt any preliminary ftipulation^ 

The moft haughty and arbitrary Princes had con- 
defcended to treat with their revolted fubjedks, notr 
•withftindirlg: ihey had renounced their allegiance, 
Philip the Sccbnd of Spain, treats with the people 
cf the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands^ 
-after they had Jd>}uret3 bis authority, and declared 
themfetves- independent : be was not above making 
pro{x>faIs to them, and promifing to reftore chiem td 
^&lf their ngfatk^ » 

Inilances of the fame kind might l)o addvice^ 

from all hiftoriesi: our own afforded enough' to fl^ew 

the im^propritty^and raflhnefs 6f fuch ab ^aflftrtiMf, 

vthtch was utterly inconfifteht with found -poKcy, 

,aud tttiidci to produce the moll fatal confequehceSt ' 

Other rcafonings were alfo adduced in fupport of 
the motion; but it was neverthelefs r^edtesd by a * 
majority of one hundred and nine to forty-fercn. • 

This rejedion exafperated the minoiity to a via* 
lent degre^e* They no* feemed to have formed a 
determination to drop encirely the contaft with iimt 
niflry upoa all queftionsf relating^ to America^ Tbey 
avowedly wichdnBW whenever any were propofed j 
and, from this pferiod, left theHbufe tath« toW^ad 
pndifturbed pcifleffion of the majority. •• ■ ' 

In order to juftify this feiiflion, it w«mf aMedged 
fiiat an attcndaijcc in the Houib upon thef^ matters, 

was 
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was ineffedual andoiUgatory ; the weight of num- 
ibers was irrcfiftible, and baffled att argumencs. It 
w^ a degrading office always to contend with a cer-- 
t^inty of being defeated. Difcuffion was vain where 
peopte^s votes were prc-determined. There was -a 
time when reafoning wasliftened to, and had its due 
influence; but as experience had fliown that time 
was no more, it was wifer to acquiefce in filence, 
than to undergo the fatigue of a fruitlefs oppoiition- 
They had for years laboured to convince their op* 
p5nents of the dangers into which they were about 
to precipitate this country; but finding it impof*^ 
fible td^ftem the torrent pf a deluded multitude, they 
Woulfd deiift for the prefent^ and wait with patience 
until the phrenzy of the day had fubfided, and peo- 
ple were brought to a cool confideratlpn of thiilgs, 
either through their own timely reflcdkipn, or. the 
cOnvidtioti^ enforced upon thenii by difagjreeablc 
'Events. •'. ■ ." ■ ;, 

The feafon was not yet cqme for the nation to be 
undeceived. It w^s the intereft pf fo many to con* 
tin^e the deception, that it would laft till an accu- 
mulation of calamities ^Jiad oppreiTed the public tP 
fuch a degree, as to be felt by all degrees. Until 
then^ individuals feemed too generally difpofed to 
fub{tiit to rhinifterial influence, and.tp grafp at thofe 
benefits which were held out tp thoie who could fuN 
jtber the defigns pf men in power. The times were 
jCp degeii^rate, that no man cpuld have an opinion 
pf |>is own, with fafety to his intereft or pretenfions 
in public affairs. The venality fp much complain^ 
ed of in former days, was an obje^ of no cpnfidera- 
tion, v^hen compared to its prefent incrcafc. It was 
jthen temporary and occafjonal, but it was now i^^. 
jduced into fy^em ; it pervaded all ranks and pro-r 
feffions. Meaps were found to make them all fub*. 
Servient to the purppfes of miniftry ; fuch amazing 
iiumbers were benefited by their meafurcs, that till 

defeats. 
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defeats, dirappointmcnts, and loffes of cv«fy..ki8d# 
had difabled r hem from purluing their fchfmc3 imy 
longer, they were fure of a.ready fupport from thofc 
whom they employed in. their execution. 

For thefe.reafons, minority judged it neceflafy to 
Tefufe their prefence to tranfaiSipns which they dif- 
apprqved of, and could not hinder. They would fe- 
fcrve themfelves for a more.probable opportunity of 
being able to dd fervice to their country. When 
they perceived that adverfity had, as ulual, opened 
the eyes of men; tbey would then come forth again, 
and endeavour^ if poffible,'.to remedy the evils 
which it was nob. now in their power to prevent.— 
Such was the apology made by. the minority for 
their fece(fion. 

. ;!rhe ftrength of miniftry was mow become fo de- 
cifive, that whatever was propofcd. was itpmedi-^ 
atdy approved of ,t and carried without aqy/oppo- 
fuion or debate. Never had thofe at the helm met 
with more accord and acquieiccnce in the moft (uc- 
cefsful atras. ■ :• .-.; . . " ';.;.. ..... 

•.The numberof feamen was now ihcreafed to forty- 
five thoufand for the enfuinjgyear; and theexpencc 
of tbe navy amounted to four million^, twahundted 
end ten thoufa:nd pounds,: induriijig;the;ordioary,^ 
thcrbuilding "anrii .repairing of Ihips, and a millioa 
that was voted todifcharge the debt of the naVyi 
>: The expenccs of the land feryice were not lefs 
enormous: their amount .was near three JiniUions^ 
erclufive of the extraordinaries of the preceding 
year, which exceeded twelve hundred thoufjind 
pounds, befides new contrads for additional troops 
from Germany^ together with the lialf-pay lift, and 
the penfioners of Chelfea. • 

' A bill was^ alio paffed for granting commiiSons 
to fit out private fhips againft the Americans; This 
was followed by. another to eiiipower theCrown^to 
fecure fucfa perfons as were accufed, or (ufpeded 

of 
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of high treafon, committed either in America, or at 
f^a. By the provifipns of this bill, they were liable 
to be detained in ctriftody without- bail or trial, while 
the law continued in force : it was referved lo the 
Privy Council onlyio admit them to either. > 

TThis bill, however, did not pafs without oppo- 
fitibn and fevere animadverfion. It was contended, 
thaf no legitimate or obvious reafon fubfifted for 
invefting the Crown with fo unufual a power. — 
There was no rebellion, either exifting or appre- 
hended, in any part of 'Britain or of Ireland* Such 
an extraordinary meauire could only be tolerated in 
cafes of great domeftic danger, when the realm or 
conftitution were immediately threatened ; but nei- 
ther of thefe could be pleaded in the prefent in- 
ftance. The coercive meafures already taken againft 
the Americans^ were amply fuffici^nt, without any 
further addition; and the fafety of the Jcingdom 
was amply provided for by the vaft force by fca and 
land now in commiffion, and the readinefs with 
wiiich anow well reflated militia could be called 
forth^ 

The operations of this bill were of an ' alarming 
nature. . It would augment the animolity of the 
AiTiericans, and excite them to retaliate, by adopt- 
ing meafures of the like nature. -This would em- 
bitter the mmds of both parties, already exafperat- 
ed in a |iijgh degree. It would ihcreafe the rage 
with whieh hoftuities were exercifed,- and render 
men implacable oti either fide. 

A variety of other arguments were alledged againft 
tht* bill ; the tendency of which was to fhow the 
danger arifing from it to the liberty of the fubjeO:.' 

The reply of miniftry was, that all thefe allega- 
tions were the cSt& of grouridkfs difco'ntent, and of 
a determination to oppofe every meafure of govern- 
ment, botvever prudent and well-founded. The end 
'of the bill couM evidently be no other than -to feiie 

and 
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and imprifon pcrfons guilty of treafoaable adions io 
the Colonies, or on the feas, qr who aded contrary 
to their allegiance. Thofe who were innocent of 
fuch praiiices had nothing to dread; but furely it 
was confident both with law and reafon, to apprc- 
Jbend all perfons both ^t home and abroad, who were 
juftly fufpeded of holding a traiterous cdrrefpond- 
cnce with the Colonifts, by fupplying them with 
money, or other means of rcfiftance, or by convey- 
ing improper intelligence to them. 

After a long and violent debate, the bill pafled, 
by a majority of one hundred and ninety-five to 
forty-three : to fo inconfiderable and flendcr a force 
was oppoiition now reduced upon this occaiion ; 
which numbers imagined would have called up a 
much greater lift of opponents. 

A petition was prefented by the City of London 
againft this bill, reprobating it in the moft pointed 
terms, and declaring it unconftitutional, and fubvcr- 
live of the moft valuable rights of the people, .fiib- 
jeding them to arbitrary proceedings, and putting 
ibem out of the proteftion of the law. 

Great complaints were alfo made of the profuiion 
that accompanied the expence of the American war. 
The extraordinaries of the laft year, for the opera- 
tions by land and fea, amounted to no lefs thah two 
. millions one hundred and feventy thoufand pounds ; 
a fum exceeding the largeft appropriated to thofe 
iervices in any year of the laft war, notwitliftanding 
the prodigious fleets and armies that weremwitainea 
iij fo many parts of the world. 

The accounts were reprefentcd as purpofeljir Jntri- 
cate and obfcure, in order to. fatigue the attention, 
and deter people from an examination. The bene, 
fits allowed to contra&ors were (aid to be enormous, 
and paft all iufferance ; their qharges were admit- 
ted, without a due infpe&ion, and their accounts 
Wantied that explicitnefs which alone could readctr 

them 
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tfecm cletfr, and vouch for their authemticky. The 
race of tonnage had been raifed upon government 
without, apparent neceflSty ; that of rtim was beyond 
tTie market-price; and other ;a{Ui:le;s. had beea 
0ver-rated in the fame manner^jf^bofe who had 
luraiihed the army with prdvifions^ experienced, fe- 
vere complaints, on account of their bad quality, 
and, confequently unwholefomenef3. 

The miniftry was at great pains to anfwer and in- 
validate all thefe charges. A m^inuteand laborious 
detail of the various branches of public expendi- 
ture was'laid before the Houfe, and ev^ry explana- 
tion ufed, in order to juftify the manner in which 
the. public money had been expended. From the 
comparative prices at large^ paid in other dealings 
jind $ranfa(ftions» it was deduced, that the coft of 
the various articles purchafed for the-fervice of go- 
vernment, did not exceed the curjreot demand for 
them dfe where, and that they had been procured 
upon fair and reafonable terms. The hire of (hip- 
ping, for inftance, had not been advanced in the 
degree that had been objefted ; the price paid for 
tranfports, though greater than that given in time 
of peace, was far from inequitable : inlurance iiad 
rifen ; the wages of feamen were more than twice 
as large as ufual ; none but the bcft built vefleis 
were taken up by government; they were well 
manned and equipped, and always fitted out for de- 
fence. This increafe of wages and addition of 
Irsinds, obliged the owners of veffels to raife theii: 
demands on tonnjge proportipn^blyi^ otherwife they 
would Jbe lofers, • 

Various objections were made to the accounts 
given of the employment of the immjenfe funis le- 
vied upon the public. But what oppoficion borp 
heavieft upon^ was the bellowing of contracts upon 
ibe members of parlianaent. The moft harlh and 
fevere animadverfions were made on this piAftice ; 

it: 
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it was open and dircdl bribery ; it gave miniftry an 
opix>rt unity Of pUrchafing votes in that Houfe to 
an alarming extent ; as every time a new contraft 
became neceffary 11^ the great profits refultiftg fr6m 
it excited the aifiptty of new competitors, and laid 
them open t6 minifterial influence in a manner 
equally ulideniable and fcandalous. This was one 
of rhe confequences^ of the Artierican war, aind none 
of the leaft pernicious, as it had created a new fund 
wherewith to "corrupt the reprefentatives of the 
people. 

But, exclulive of this evil, it produced anothei^ 
no lefs detrimental in its eflfefts to the pecuniary in- 
tereft of the public, than detrimental to its morals. 
It not only fubjedted the member thus bribed to the 
minifter's command, but it reciprocally laid the mi. 
nifter himfelf under the neceffity of conniving ^t 
the malverfation of the perfon whofe adherence to 
his meafures be had purchafed. What was this but 
a mutual toleration of iniquity on both fides ? the 
more offenfive, as it was carried on in the face of 
day, and in defiance, as it -were, of that integrity, 
which ought at leaft to fubfift in appearanee, if not 
in reality, among individuals who pretended to Claim 
the refpedt and efteem of their conftituents, als well 
as their obedience. 

To this it was replied, That no particular prefer- 
ence had been given to any member of that Houfe, 
merely upon that account, in the making of con* 
trafts. Agreements of this nature had invariably 
been nitide with perfons whofe line of life rendered 
them moft proper to be trufted wrth the bufinefs 
afiigned to them, and moft likely to fulfil their ob- 
ligations. As the wifdom of the nation had judged 
fit to admit men of mercantile education and bufi- 
nefs into that houfe, there could be no impropriety 
in applying to them in fuch cafes, as foon as to ^nf 
or he IS. Their probity was nor the Ids- from thdir 

having 
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a feat in Parliament; and they were as much enti- 
tled to benefit by their profeffion as other indivi- 
duals. 

Every contraft had been conduced with as much 
caution and oeconomy on the fide of government, 
as was compatible with the diligence and exertions 
exad:ed from thofe who were employed. The moft 
advantageous terms had been infilled upon, and ob- 
tained, that could poflibly be devifed or expected. 
Every individual's cirCumftances had been duly 
weighed, and his refponfibility and charafter duly 
afcertained, previous to his being truft'cd. If ^ny 
deficiencies had happened, they were owing to un- 
avoidable accidents, and to fuch fortuitous caufes 
as could neither be forefeen nor obviated in the or- 
dinary courfe of things. 

It was equally unjuft dnd abfurd, to charge the 
employing of members^of Parliamertt in the quality 
of contradtors, to the necefllity of procuring abet- 
tors of the American war. Miniflry was fupported 
by a majority that needed no allurements of that 
fort to preferve its fuperiority over oppofition. The 
number of thofe who approved of that meafure, ex- 
clufive of thofe gentlemen who were poflTefled of 
contrafts, was fufficient to conftitute an incompara- 
ble majority. Had even thofe gentlemen, infl:ead 
of adhering to government, formed a part of the 
minority, they were fo few, that little ftrength would 
have accrued from their addition to it. But it was 
now become the maxim of oppofition to attribute 
whatever was unfortunate or blameable, to. the 
plans that did not coincide with- their opinions.— 
But whatever epithets they might affix to the con- 
duct of miniftry, fuch as were difcreet and circum- 
fped in delivering their judgment, would fufpend 
it, till events more conclufive than thofe to which 
minority were fo often appealing, had decided 
whofe condudl was moft defervirtg of approbation. 

Vol. II. No- 12. Y This 
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This debate on contraSs and contradtbrs, ended 
for a while the Parliamentary difcuffions relating to 
America, It was not till towards the clofe of tho 
fefEon, that an effort was again attempted to bring 
about a reconciliation between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. 

His advanced age, and infirm date of health, had 
of late prevented the Earl of Chatham from taking 
9in aftive part in the difputes that were agitating 
both Houfes of Parliament. He viewed with aa 
iinfeigncd concern, the dangers that threatened a 
kingdom, the councils of which he had once direfi:- 
cd with fo much fucccfs and glory. He determi* 
ned again to come forth from his retreat, and en- 
deavour, weak and debilitated as he was, to influ- 
ence by the powers of his eloquence, and the ftill 
greater height of his character, the contending 
parties to drop their animofity, and liflen to terms 
of accommodation. The failure of his former at j 
tempts did not difcourage him, though he kncw> 
experimentally, the obftrudtions that he ibould 
have to contend with, yet the firmnefs of his difpo- 
fition was proof againft them all. 

He repaired to the Houfe of Lords on the thir- 
tieth of May, and in the ftrongeft and moft 

^^^^' pathetic terms, moved for an addrefs to thd 
Throne, to reptefent the deep regret and forrow 
with which they beheld the diftrafted fituation of 
the once fk)urij(hing and triumphant empire of Bri- 
tain, but now menaced withjmpending rttin, from 
the continuation of the unnatural war with her Co- 
lonies; to advife that fpeedy and efFcdual meafures 
fhould be taken for putting a flop to fuch fatal hof- 
tilities, upon the only juft and folid foundation, a 
removal of grievances, and to fignify their readi- 
nefs and defire to concur in that neceflary work with 
all cheerfulnefs and^ difpatch, as the only means of 
regaining the zfk&ions of the Britifh Colonics; and 

of 
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of fecuring to Great Britain the commercial ad van* 
tages of thofe valuable pofTeffions. To he^l and ta 
redrefs, would be more confiftent with the dignity 
and majefty of the Royal charader, and more pre« 
valent over the minds of a free people, than chje ri- 
gour of chaftifement, and the horrors of war, which 
hitherto had only ferved to Iharpen the rcfentmcnt 
and confolidate the union of the Colonilh againft the 
Britiih nation, and if continued, muit end in a total 
and final diffolutioh of all ties between them* 

He then entered into an explanation of the intent 
of his motion, which was to repeal all th^ obnoxif 
ous ads relating to America, pafled fince the laft 
peace, and to confirm to them cfpccially the righl 
of difpofing of their own money. I'his, he faid, 
was coming to the point fpecifically; fuch an exn 
plicit conceffion was a herald of peace, and would 
open the way for treating. Though much would 
remain to be fettled, yet a preliminary of this kind 
would be fuch an earneft of the fincerity and good 
difpofition of Parliament, as would remove the 
principaljm pediments to an accommodation, and 
accelerate the conclufion of it without further, re* 
pugnance or difficulty. 

He infilled with great earneftnefs, upon the nc** 
ceffity of adopting the meafure he propofed, with- 
out delay. The prefent fituation of Great Britaia 
expofed her to the moft imminent danger from the 
Houfe of Bourbon: a few weeks might decide our 
fate as a nation ; a treaty between France and the 
Americans would be that final decifion ; we (hould 
not only lofe the immenfe advantages which we had 
derived from the vaft and increafing trade of our 
Colonies, but that commerce, and all thofe advan- 
tages, would be thrown into the hands of our natu«- 
^al and hereditary enemies. 

After ftating feveral particulars to (how the im- 

pradicability of reducing America \>y force of arms^ 

Y 2 and 
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and the pernicious confequences of fuch a conqueft^ 
were it pra<9:icable; and defcribing the difficulties 
and diftreffes which had been brought upon the pub- 
lic, by engaguig in hoftilities, he concluded by 
faying, that " America was contending with Great 
Britain under the mafked battery of France, which 
would open upon this contry as foon as flie per- 
ceived that we were fufficiently weakened for her 
purpofe, and found herfelf duly prepared for war/* 
Lord Chatham's motion was.feconded with much 
eloquence and energy by feveral of the other Lords 
in the oppofition. It was no lefs vigoroufly refifted 
by thofe on the fide of adminiftration. The prin- 

. cipal argument they employed, was, that America 

. from the commencement of the difpute, had taken 
a fettled refolution to conclude it by a total renun- 
ciation of this country's authority. It was a defign 
long premeditated. If the prefent caufes of alterca- 
tion had not arifen, other pretexts would have been 
found to quarrel with Great Britain. :There was no 
reafon. to doubt they had been excited to aft in the 

: manner they had done, by the enemies, of this na- 
tion, with a view to embroil and keep us occupied 
at home, while they were left at leifure to purfue 
their fchemcs without moleflation on our part. 

Such a determination in the Colonills b.eing once 
admitted, as it was certainly apparent from every 
circumftance attending the conteft, it would be no 
lefs unavailing than unworthy of the chatafter of a 
magnanimous people, to make conceffions that 
would only produce further demands. But it wHs 
nugatory at prefent to be making any proffers ; none 
•would be accepted, until the arms of Britain had 
•humbled their pride : that .was the molt effeftual 
-preliminary to a peace : until the Colonies were 
convinced that they fliould not be able to make good 
their independency, they would maintain it* No- 
thing, therefore, ought to divert- the attention of 

4.1 . Brijain 
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Britain from the meafures fhe had embraced : to 
them alone (he muft now truft for a recovery of the 
colonies ; and the only queftion at this day was, 
whether the ftrength of Britain was adequate to the 
end propofed : the perfuafion being for the affirma- 
tive, Ihe could not confiftently with her * dignity, 
any more than with her intereft, avoid making a 
trial. She was called out to the field, and could* 
not refufe coming forth, without fufFeririg difgrace, 
and lofing her reputation, which was the greateft of 
all lofles. 

Whatever dangers might hereafter arife in the* 
courfe of this quarrel, it ftill behoved us tp proceed 
with, what we had begun.. Dangers were the conco- 
mitants of all fpirited proceedings : It was the 
knowledge of, and the determination to face theni 
wherein true fpirit confided. We were engaged. 
It was true, in a perilous conteft; but it was now 
fafer to go forwards thaq to recede : by the firft^, 
we flood a chance of iucceeding; but by the fecond 
we tamely gave up every thing; which was a be- 
haviour that would defervedly fubjeft us to con- 
tempt, and expofe us to greater infults and dangers 
than thofe we were Ihrinking from through ill-timed 
caution, or rather through a fruitlefs pufilanimity. 

Various other arguments were urged on either 
fide ; when, after an anixnated and interefting de- 
bate, the queftion being put. Lord Chatham's mo- 
tion was rejefted upon a divifion, by a majority of 
ninety-nine o twenty-eight. This concluded all 
debates relating to the affairs of America, during 
the prefent feffions. 
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CHAR XXVL 

Military Operations in America* 
1777- 

ON the opening of the fpring, the Britifli 
troops in America began to entertain hopes 
of profecuting their operations with more fuccefs, 
^as they certainly would with Jefs hardihips and fuf- 
fering than they had endured during the winter, 
when the rigour of the climate combated againft 
them, and was an eflfeftual impediment to all at- 
tempts upon the enemy. 

The perfecution, to which the well affedled to 
l^he -Br itilh government had been fubjecked through- 
out the Colonies, had compelled great numbers to fly 
•for refuge to the army at New York. They con- 
.lifted not only of Americans, but of thofe rtatives 
of Britain and Ireland who had fettled in that con- 
•tinent previous to the prefent troubles, and whofc 
attachment to their ^country would not permit them 
to yield obedience to the Congrefs. 

In order to render them as ufeful as poflible, at 
n^ «ime when no fource was to be negleded, fuch 
.of them as were inclined to bear arms, met with 
every fuitable encouragement. They contributed to 
•recruit thofe regiments which wanted their comple- 
ment ; and a very confiderable corps was' formed 
"bf them ; which gradually augmented to fome thou- 
fands ; they were officered by thofe gentlemen who 
had been obliged to abandon their homes and pro- 
perty, for their adherence to the caufe of Britain. 

They were placed upon the fame footing as the 
troops on the Britifli cftablifliment : they were paid, 

clad^ 
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dad, and fubfifted, and received every other ad- ^ 
vantage to which the others were intitled. Seve-* 
ral good purpofes were anfwered by this meafure : 
it relieved ftbm diftrefs fuch as were entitled to cx^ 
pedt affiftance# Inftead of an incumbrance, they 
became ferviceable in the caufe for which they had 
iufFered ; it opened a profpeft of deriving further 
.aid to it from the additional numbers, whom the 
outrageoufnefs of party would expel from the dif- 
ferent Colonies ; and it pointed out a place where 
thofe who were defirous of obtaining revenge for 
the ill treatment they had received, would be duly 
encouraged, and amply furnifhed with the means of 
feeking it. 

Thefe people being thus embodied, were put 
under the command of Governor Tryon, in quality 
of General of the King's Provincial troops, by whoni 
they were fo well difciplined, and exercifed with fo 
^uch induftry and diligence, that they became in a 
ihort time of the higheft utility. They replaced 
the regulars in all the polls that required to be 
guarded, and acquitted themfelves completely in 
all the duties of a garrifon, though they were not 
yet fufficiently experienced to be brought into the 
field. This was the firft meafure of importance 
adopted previous to the fubfequent campaign by 
General, now Sir William Howe ; who had lately 
been decorated with the order of the Bath, for his 
fervices during the lafl; campaign. 

The Americans had, during the winter, erefted 
mills, and collected large magazines, in a moun- 
tainous part of the province of New York, called 
Courtland Manor. Its proximity to the prefent 
feat of war, added to the natural ftrength of its 
fituation, rendered it very convenient for that pur-* 
pofe. As it lay on the eaftern borders of the North 
River, it commanded an eafy communication on 
both iides« Immenfe quantities of provifions and 
Y 4 ftores 
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tbemfelvcs with fo much diligence, that a confider- 
ablc.bodjr of the Militia and minute-men were coir 
leded in a few hours. At the head of thefe they 
determined to throw themfeves in the way of the 
Britifli troops, and interrupt their march, till fuf- 
iicient reinforcements arrived to cut off their re« 
treat. 

In order to efFeft this defign. General Woollcr 
followed them clofe in their rear, harraffing and ob- 
liging them frequently to face about to repel him. 
General Arnold propofed, on the other hand, to 
poft himfelf at Ridgefield, through which the Bri- 
tilh party was obliged to pafs, intending here to 
juake a vigorous (land, till further affiftance could 
arrive. To this purpofe he marched acrofs the coun* 
4ry with all fpeed, and reached the town of Ridge- 
field before the Britiih troops could come up wit^ 
him. 

In the mean time the Provincials under General 
Woofter preffed them on every fide, making the 
moft of every advantageous pofition they could 
fcize, and difputing the ground upon every oppor- 
tunity. In this manner they greatly retarded the 
inarch of the Britifli troops, and obliged them to 
proceed with the utmoft regularity and circum- 
fpedtion. Notwithftanding they were guarded on 
each of their flanks, as well as in their rear, with 
field pieces, that did no fmall execution, yet the 
Provincials continued to gall them with their muf- 
kctry without ceffation. 

Arriving at Ridgefield, they found a new enemy 
to encounter. General Arnold had fo well improv- 
ed the Ihort fpace of time fince he had taken poflTef" 
fion of the ground, which was not a full hour, as 
to have thrown up fome works, behind which his 
men were advantageouily polled, and made a heavy 
fire on the Britifli troops as they were advancing; 
but they were attacked with fuch vigour,. that they 

' g&ye 
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gave way on all fides ; not, however, till after mak- 
ing a refolute defence. General Arnold behaved on 
this occafion with remarkable intrepidity : his horfe 
was (hot under him, and a grenadier was coming 
up to pierce him with his bayonet, as he lay on 
the ground; but he recovered himfelf with great 
agility, and fliot the- grenadier dead upon his ap^ 
proach. 

The Britifh troops having made themfelves maf- 
ters of Rtdgefield, halted there in the night, and 
refumed their march next morning. But the enemy 
was now ftrongly reinforced ; and had feized every 
fpot of ground on the road that could be difputed 
with advantage. The whole day was fpent by the 
Royalills in forcing their way through a number of 
difficulties. It was evening before they reached a 
rifing ground within gun-ihot of their Ihipping. 
Here they formed in order of battle, and on the 
enemy^s preparing to renew their attack, they 
charged them' with their bayonets fo fuddenly, and 
with fo much fury, that they were entirely broken, 
and obliged to retire at a diftance, in order tojrecover 
themfelves. This gave an opportunity to the troops 
of reimbarking without further hindrance 

It was time to provide for their fafety by retreat- 
ing: their ammunition was totally e^tpended; it 
confided of fixty rounds a man on their fetting out ; 
from whence may be inferred the warmth and iac- 
tivity of the fervice they were employed upon. 
The lofson their fide in killed and wounded did not 
exceed one hundred and feventy; but that of the 
Provincials was much greater. Their principal 
lofs was that of General Woofter, a brave and ex- 
perienced old officer. He had ferved in the laft 
and preceding wars, and had fignalized himfelf on 
ieveral occafions. He had behaved upon this with ex- 
traodinary valour. . Though in his feventieth year, 
he adtcd with all the fire of youth, and headed 

every 
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every charge that was made upon the Britilh rear, till 
he was mortally wounded. Several other perfons of 
note among the Provincials fell on this day. The 
number ot gentlemen that ferved as volunteers 
among them on this emergency, was very confider-* 
able; and they exerted themfelves with the more 
zeal and bravery, as many of the militia were ew 
levies, who had feen little or no fervice, and re- 
quired their example to encourage theiii. 

In return for this incurfion iato Co;ined:icut, the 
people of that province projected an attempt upon 
a {>oft on Longliland, where a quantity of provifions 
had been colleded for the ufe of the Royal army. 
This was Sagg Harbour, lying at the eaftern extre- 
mity of Long Ifland. Its diftance from New York, 
and the fmallnefs of the force ftationed there, in- 
duced the Provincials to form the defign of furpriz;- 
ing it, and deftroying the flores, by way of coun- 
terbalancing the damage that had been done them 
at Peek's Kill and Danbury, 

The perfon pitched upon to condudj- this en- 
terprize, was Colonel Meigs, an adive and dar- 
ing officer. He was one of General Arnold's prin- 
cipal companions in his memorable expedition to 
CanJida, and in his attack upon the city of Que- 
bec, when General Montgomery was flain. He 

May 23, embarked with a chofen party of refo- 
J^777- lute men, about one hundred and fifty 
•in number; and eluding the vigilance of the many 
armed veffcls that cruized in the Sound, he landed 
ivithin fotir miles of Sagg Harbour. Its guard 
confifted only of a company of foot, and an armed 
fchooner. He came upon them unawares, before 
break of day, and attacked them fo vigoroufly, that 
though they made a flout refiftance, he overpower- 
ed, and took them prifoners ; deftroying at the fame 
lime, all rhat could be found on ftiore, together 
with the craft that lay in the harbour, not with ftand- 

ing 
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ing a fevere and continual fire from the fchooncr, 
that lay within lefs than two hundred yards diftanoe^ 

What rendered this expedition the more remarks- 
able, was the aftonifhing fpeed with which it was 
performed. It was begun and ended in iefs thaa 
thirty hours, computing from the time the party 
embarked at, to that when they returned to Guil- 
ford in Connedticut ; having, it is faid, in that {hort 
fpace meafured about ninety miles by land and 
water. The diligence and courage difplayed by 
Colonel Meigs, gained him uncommon applaufe, 
and (hewed that he had not, without reafon, beea 
felefted by General Arnold, to accompany him, ia 
the moft arduous of the attempts he had formed. 

The fpring was now far advanced j but the Bri- 
tifli army was prevented from taking the field, 
through want of tents and other articles for en- 
camping. The neceffity, however, of watching 
the motions of the enemy, induced Lord Cornwai- 
lis to draw the troops that had wintered at Brunt" 
wick, out of their cantonments : He formed a 
camp with the old tents, on the high grounds -com- 
manding the communication along the River Rari- 
ton to Amboy, where General Vaughan did the ' 
fame with the divifion under his command. 

This deficiency of camp equipage proved of the 
moft material confequence to General Wafliington, 
by affording him leifure to make due preparations 
for the entiling campaign. He had, during the 
winter, carried on his operations with the beft mea 
that could be felefted from the militia of the fe- 
veral Colonies; but the major part returned home 
pn the commencement of fpring, which happened 
to be the term at which their obligation to ferve had 
expired* The dread of experiencing the fame dif- 
ficulties in which he had been involved at the lat- 
ter end of the preceding campaign by thediflToiu- 
tion of the Provincial army^ gendered him exteme- 
ly anxious to keep them together, till reinforcer 

ments 
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ments could arrive to fupply their places. But he 
could only prevail on a moderate number to re* 
main. Some were influenced not to abandon him 
by the reprefentations of their officers^ how ungjcrne- 
rous it would be to defert the common caufe at fo cri- 
tical a time ; but the major part were held by their 
attachment to his perlon ; which was in general a 
motive of great efficacy among his country men, and 
proved in various infbinces a circumftancc of the 
higheft utility to his party. On this occafion it abfo* 
lutely prevented the troops he had from difbanding. 

By thefe means he was enabled to prefervc the ap* 
pearance of an army ; but his real firength was fo 
fmall, that had it been poffible to take the field,, he 
could not have maintained his ground. Thus, from 
whatever caufe it proceeded, the delay in fending 
out tents and the other appurtenances of that na* 
ture, was one of the moft unfortunate accidents that 
befel the BritiQi army in the prefent year ; as it en- 
tirely difabled it from commencing its operations, 
while General Walhington was utterly unable to 
oppofe them. 

The new method adopted by Congrefs, in order 
to recruit their army, and keep it on a permanent 
footing, did: not fucceed fo well as it had been ex- 
pefted. The length of time for which it was pro- 
pofed to enlift, did not coincide with the views of a 
people, who thought that every man. ought in his 
turn perfonally to ftand forth in defence of hiscoun- 
try. Such a fyftem they confidered as both equita- 
ble and not burthenfome ; and did not feem willing 
to encourage any other. The enliftments went on 
flowly ; few cared to engage for the whole duration 
of the war ; and even three years appeared a long 
term to be abfent from their bufinefs and families. 
Hence, notwithftanding the great encouragement 
fiiven by the Congrefs, the numbers raifed in each 
Colony fell much Ihort itf the proportion at w^hich 
it had been raced. 

In 
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In the mean time, the exigency was fo preffing^ 
that every method was neceflirily ufed to remedy 
thefe deficiencies. It was propofed to rtiakc drafts 
from the militia to fill up the regiments ; but thofei 
who reflefted on the temper and notions of thef peo- 
ple at large, reprefented this as a dangerous expe- 
dient, and unfit to be tried, unlefs in the grcateft 
extremity. It would be confidered as a breach of 
the public faith with individuals, and might lead 
them to withdraw their confidence from their rulers^, 
the confequences of which would be fatal. In order 
to avoid thefe difficulties, permiffion was given to 
raife recruits among thofe multitudes of Irifh emi- 
grants, employed in the feveral Colonies in the ca- 
pacity of indented fervants. By this meafure, 
their matters indeed were deprived of their ufe dur- 
ing the time for which they had> as ufual, pur- 
chafed their fervitude ; but necefiity, together with 
an affurance that they Ihould be duly indemnified, 
were motives that could not be refilled on the prc- 
fent emergency. 

It had been hoped that the Northern Colonies, 
as moft abounding with white, people, would have 
been able to fpare a confiderable fupply to General 
Waftiington's army. They were founded accord- 
ingly; but they pleaded the danger with which 
they were menaced by the ftrong force under Gene- 
ral Carlton. An iflvafion was certainly preparing 
from Canada : they did not think themfelves fafe at 
Bofton itfelf ; and there were other quarters from 
whence they might be attacked, and probably 
would, were they to diveft themfelves of the 
ftrength they had at prefent. 

Such, however, amidft thefe difficulties, were 
the exertions of the Congrefs, and of the feveral 
Provincial Affemblies, that while the Britilh troops 
were detained at New York, from the caufes that 
have been mentioned, General Waihington had the 

fatis- 
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mcnts could arrive to fupply their places. But he 
could only prevail on a moderate number to re-» 
main. Some were influenced not to abandon him 
by the reprefentations of their officers, how ungcne- 
rous it would be to defert the common caufe at fo cri** 
tical a time ; but the major part were held by their 
attachment to his perlon; which was in general a 
motive of great efficacy among his country men, and 
proved in various infbinces a circumftancc of the 
higheft utility to his party. On this occafion it abfo* 
lutely prevented the troops he had from difbanding. 

By thefe means he was enabled to preferve the ap* 
pearance of an army ; but his real firength was (o 
fmall, that had it been poffiblc to take the field,, he 
could not have maintained his ground. Thus, from 
whatever caufe it proceeded, the delay in fendbg 
out tents and the other appurtenances of that na* 
ture, was one of the moft unfortunate accidents that 
befel the Britifli army in the prefent year ; as it en- 
tirely difabled it from commencing its operations, 
while General Walhington was utterly unable to 
oppofe them. 

The new method adopted by Congrcfs, in order 
to recruit their army, and keep it on a permanent 
footing, did: not fucceed fo well as it had been ex- 
pedted. The length of time for which it was pro- 
pofed to enlift, did not coincide with the views of a 
people, who thought that every man. ought in his 
turn perfonally to ftand forth in defence of hiscoun- 
try. Such a fyftem they confidered as both equita- 
ble and not burthenfome ; and did not feem willing 
to encourage any other. The enliftments went on 
flowly ; few cared to engage for the whole duration 
of the war ; and even three years appeared a long 
term to be abfent from their bufinefs and families. 
Hence, notwithflanding the great encouragement 
given by the Congrefs, the numbers raifed in each 
Colony fell much ihort of the proportion at w^hich 
it had been raced. 

In 
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In the mean time, the exigency was fo preffing^ 
that every method was neceflatily ufed to remedy 
thefe deficiencies. It was propofed to make drafts 
from the militia to fill up the regiments ; but thofei 
who reflefted on the temper and notions of the peo- 
ple at large, reprefented this as a dangerous expe- 
dient, and unfit to be tried, unlefs in the grcateft 
extremity. It would be confidered as a breach of 
the public faith with individuals, and might lead 
them to withdraw their confidence from their rulers^ 
the confequences of which would be fatal. In order 
to avoid thefe difficulties, permiffion was given to 
raife recruits among thofe multitudes of Irifh emi- 
grants, employed in the feveral Colonies in the ca- 
pacity of indented fervants. By this meafure, 
their matters indeed were deprived of their ufe dur- 
ing the time for which they had, as ufual, pur- 
chafed their fervitude ; but neceffity, together with 
an affurance that they Ihould be duly indemnified, 
were motives that could not be refitted on the prc- 
fent emergency. 

It had been hoped that the Northern Colonies, 
as mott abounding with white,people, would have 
been able to fpare a confiderable fupply to General 
Waftiington's army. They were founded accord- 
ingly; but they pleaded the danger with which 
they were menaced by the ttrong force under Gene- 
ral Carlton. An iflvafion was certainly preparing 
from Canada : they did not think themfelves fafe at 
Botton itfelf ; and there were other quarters from 
whence they might be attacked, and probably 
would, were they to diveft themfelves of the 
ftrength they had at prefent. 

Such, however, amidft thefe difficulties, were 
the exertions of the Congrefs, and of the feveral 
Provincial Affemblies, that while the Britilh troops 
were detained at New York, from the caufes that 
have been mentioned, General Wattiington had the 
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ments could arrive to fupply their places. But he 
could only prevail on a moderate number to re- 
main. Some were influenced not to abandon him 
by the reprefentations of their officers^ how ungcne- 
rous it would be to defert the common caufe at fo cri*' 
tical a time; but the major part were held by their 
attachment to his perlon ; which was in general a 
motive of great efficacy among his country men, and 
proved in various infbinces a circumftancc of the 
higheft utility to his party. On this occaiion it abfo* 
lutely prevented the troops he had from difbanding. 

By thefe means he was enabled to preferve the ap* 
pearance of an army ; but his real firength was fo 
fmall, that had it been poffible to take the field,. he 
could not have maintained his ground. Thus, from 
whatever caufe it proceeded, the delay in fendbg 
out tents and the other appurtenances of that na- 
ture, was one of the mod unfortunate accidents that 
befel the BritiQi army in the prefent year ; as it en- 
tirely difabled it from commencing its operations, 
while General Walhington was utterly unable to 
oppofe them. 

The new method adopted by Congrcfs, in order 
to recruit their army, and keep it on a permanent 
footing, did' not fucceed fo well as it had been ex- 
pefted. The length of time for which it was pro- 
pofed to enlift, did not coincide with the views of a 
people, who thought that every man, ought in his 
turn perfonally to Hand forth in defence of hiscoun- 
try. Such a fyftem they confidered as both equita- 
ble and not burthenfome ; and did not feem willing 
to encourage any other. The enliftments went on 
flowly ; few cared to engage for the whole duration 
of the war ; and even three years appeared a long 
term to be abfent from their bufinefs and families. 
Hence, notwithflanding the great encouragement 
given by the Congrefs, the numbers raifed in each 
Colony feU much Ihort of the proportion at which 
it had been raced. 

In 
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In the mean time, the exigency was fo preffing^ 
that every method was necefl'arily ufed to remedy 
thefe deficiencies. It was propofed to rtiakc drafts 
from the militia to fill up the regiments ; but thofd 
who reflefted on the temper and notions of the peo- 
ple at large, reprefented this as a dangerous expe- 
dient, and unfit to be tried, unlefs in the grcateft 
extremity. It would be confidered as a breach of 
the public faith with individuals, and might lead 
them to withdraw their confidence from their rulers,, 
the confequences of which would be fatal. In order 
to avoid thefe difficulties, permiffion was given to 
raife recruits among thofe multitudes of Irifh emi- 
grants, employed in the feveral Colonies in the ca- 
pacity of indented fervants. By this meafure, 
their matters indeed were deprived of their ufe dur- 
ing the time for which they had, as ufual, pur- 
chafed their fervitude ; but neceffity, together with 
an affurance that they Ihould be duly indemnified, 
were motives that could not be refilled on the prc- 
fent emergency. 

It had been hoped that the Northern Colonies, 
as moft abounding with white,people, would have 
been able to fpare a confiderable fupply to General 
Waftiington's army. They were founded accord- 
ingly; but they pleaded the danger with which 
they were menaced by the ftrong force under Gene- 
ral Carlton. An itivafion was certainly preparing 
from Canada : they did not think themfelves fafe at 
Bofton itfelf ; and there were other quarters from 
whence they might be attacked, and probably 
would, were they to diveft themfelves of the 
ftrength they had at prefent. 

Such, however, amidft thefe difficulties, were 
the exertions of the Congrefs, and of the feveral 
Provincial Affemblies, that while the Britilh troops 
were detained at New York, from the caufes that 
have been mentioned, General Waihington had the 

fatis- 
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ments could arrive to fupply their places. But he 
could only prevail on a moderate number to re* 
main. Some were influenced not to abandon bim 
by the reprefentations of their officers, how ungjt;ne« 
rous it would be to defert the common caufe at to cvu 
tical a time; but the major part were held by their 
attachment to his perlon ; which was in general a 
motive of great efficacy among his countrymen, and 
proved in various infbinces a circumftancc of the 
higheft utility to his party. On this occafion it abfo* 
lutely prevented the troops he had from difbanding. 

By thefe means he was enabled to prefer vc the ap* 
pearance of an army ; but his real firength was fo 
fmall, that had it been poffiblc to take the field,, he 
could not have maintained his ground. Thus, from 
whatever caufe it proceeded, the delay in fending 
out tents and the other appurtenances of that na* 
ture, was one of the moft unfortunate accidents that 
befel the BritiQi army in the prefent year ; as it en- 
tirely difabled it from commencing its operations, 
while General Walhington was utterly unable to 
oppofe them. 

The new method adopted by Congrcfs, in order 
to recruit their army, and keep it on a permanent 
footing, did' not fucceed fo well as it had been ex- 
pefted. The length of time for which it was pro- 
pofed to enlift, did not coincide with the views of a 
people, who thought that every man. ought in his 
turn perfonally to ftand forth in defence of hiscoun- 
try. Such a fyftem they confidered as both equita- 
ble and not burthenfome ; and did not feem willing 
to encourage any other. ' The enliftments went on 
flowly ; few cared to engage for the whole duration 
of the war ; and even three years appeared a long 
term to be abfent from their bufinefs and families. 
Hence, notwithftanding the great encouragement 
given by the Congrefs, the numbers raifed in each 
Colony fell much ihort of the proportion at which 
it had been raced. 

In 
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In the mean time, the exigency was fo preffing^ 
that every method was neceflarily ufed to remedy 
thefe deficiencies. It was propofed to make drafts 
from the militia to fill up the regiments ; but thofei 
who reflefted on the temper and notions of the peo- 
ple at large, reprefented this as a dangerous expe- 
dient, and unfit to be tried, unlefs in the grcateft 
extremity. It would be confidered as a breach of 
the public faith with individuals, and might lead 
them to withdraw their confidence from their rulers, 
the confequences of which would be fatal. In order 
to avoid thefe difficulties, permiffion was given to 
raife recruits among thofe multitudes of Irifh emi- 
grants, employed in the feveral Colonies in the ca- 
pacity of indented fervants. By this meafure, 
their mafters indeed were deprived of their ufe dur- 
ing the time for which they had, as ufual, pur- 
chafed their fervitude ; but neceffity, together with 
an affurance that they Ihould be duly indemnified, 
were motives that could not be refilled on the prc- 
fent emergency. 

It had been hoped that the Northern Colonies, 
as moft abounding with white, people, would have 
been able to fpare a confiderable fupply to General 
Waftiington's army. They were foun'ded accord- 
ingly; but they pleaded the danger with which 
they were menaced by the ftrong force under Gene- 
ral Carlton. An invafion was certainly preparing 
from Canada : they did not think themfelves fafe at 
Bofton itfelf ; and there were other quarters from 
whence they might be attacked, and probably 
would, were they to diveft themfelves of the 
ftrength they had at prefent. 

Such, however, amidft thefe difficulties, were 
the exertions of the Congrefs, and of the feveral 
Provincial Affemblies, that while the Britilh troops 
were detained at New York, from the caufes that 
have been mentioned, General Waihington had the 

fatis- 
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fatisfadion of receiving numerous reinforcementi 
from all parts, and to find himfelf in a fituation of 
carrying thofe plans into execution^ which he could 
not have done, had the Britifli army been able to 
begin the campaign fooner. 

Encouraged by this feafonable augmentation of 
ftrength, he moved forwards from Morris-town, 
and took a ftrong pofition in the neigbourhood of 
Brunfwick, in the highlands, about Middle Brook. 
Here he threw up works along the front of his 
camp, well provided with cannon, and other de- 
fences. But his principal advantage was the diffi* 
culty to approach him ; the ground being fuch, as 
expofed an enemy to every kind of danger in attack- 
ing him. He had chofen his fituatiop with great 
judgment; on the one fide he covered the Jerfeys, 
and on the other he oKerved all the motions of the 
Britifli forces at Brunfwick, of which hejcommand- 
ed a full profped: from his camp, as well as of the 
country between that; place and the, ihores of Staten 
Ifland. 

The operations of the fubfequent campaign took 
their diredlion principally from the manner with 
which General Wafliington had an opportunity of 
commencing it. Various and oppoftte opinions 
were now entertained of the plan of a(fting.that 
ihould be adopted in the prefent circumftances. — 
Previous to General Walhington's receiving fuch 
large reinforcements, and taking poflTeflion of the 
ground, along Middle Brook, it was imagined that 
the Britifli army would find no difiiculty in pi^netra- 
ting through the province of Jerfey to the banks of 
the Delaware, and that the Provincials would not 
have been able to make any effedtual oppofition. — 
The redudion of the Jeifeys, would have fecured 
the communication between New York and the 
whole chain of pofts that would have occupied . the 
road between that city and the confines of Pennfyl- 

vania% 



Vahi^. K(ad tlie enemy' veiKUYed a, battli^y ^fti order 
to Hop the t)rogrfefs of! the 'afjiij^^ nothir>g could 
have been ttiot^:defirabte,:aS tfn opportunity would 
then be given of ftrikihg J lt:d«ifive :bl0ir> but ats 
the enemy would prob«felj| t^tire a& the Bfitilli 
troops adV^anced, tkey ^voJrtrfcafify become! maftera 
of the paiFage over the Defawarij and cbfffequ^ntly 
of Philadelphia, which wafs M open a:nd def^ncelefs 
city. ■ ■.•■'- '-■- . :• ; • '■ ■ .. •••■ ••; •• ' • 

Such was the plan of prbceeding formbd 'during 
the winter among^ the majority or: people at Ncvr 
York, and which >probabty wo«l<l-have t&ken place^ 
ha;d not obftru^ions of I'JaWou^ kinds retarded it.— ^ 
But Gencpal WafhingtbH/S-latc movements had to- 
tally altered the face of things'. He hadt now pof- 
fefled himfelf of a pofition where it. was .ifnpoffi- 
ble to attack' him withmitr incurring .every. 4if- 
advantage,-and expofing the army to a conliderablc 
and inevitable' lofs,' without bbtainm^^ perhaps,' 
any fuccefs. Were the army: to march ibrmriistor 
the Delaware, with an intention -to: force:a^affa'^e, 
the leaving fijch an enemy as General Waftiington 
behind, 'wouidlDe attended, jvith the ijtmoft^dangier. 
He would>harig on the rear^ and cut ioff :the. com- 
munication with New York, while the "Proviiicial 
forces were making h^ad on the other fidt. Such a 
fituation would, lay the -arniy .opeoto ndmbcTlcfs 
difficulties. Were it ia'foch acafe to fail in its at?* 
tempts to crofs the Delaivarie;* which ^woiJd.pravie a 
work of no fmall difficultyvfrom the.' many impedi-. 
mentstbat had been prepared, it would' then be 
compelled to retreat to New York; but:tbar would 
be founda taik of no facility;: the enemy would 
unqueftionably.feize upon kll the pafl^Syfandr great 
bloodlhed rniuft enfue, merely: to force a paflage' 
back to theirforraer ftation. zz.. f 

Thefc confiderations made it appear more defir- 
able to drop- the dcfign of penietrating into Pcnnfyl- 
ti VbE.H. No. 13, Z vania 
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vaiiia aijroft the Jefieys^^. .As Philad^pfeta; wps the 
obje£t aifiMd at> a paflage by watec feen^ed the leaft 
.at!:eiided;iw«h tJiflkuyili^.;,ai^ p€trhap9» of 

nior^ liength:^ fully <:o0iii>^nfated thai- d«f0d: by its 
f$r gtleateirjfs^ety. A plan of this kind viwid have 
the; QQfppefiatioA of th^osM^ot wlikh theaffiftance had 
beeafojcfifeftual in the pdiQCipaJi opjc^r^tionSpf the 1^ 
campaign; By gainiRg pofieffion ^ Philadelphin, 
the Britifli army would be itationed In the center of 
thei Cbldnic^y and'bave the immediate command of 
thfj, rich and. fertile PfoVtnqe of Pe»jifyjiyani:l, and 
)^e at haiHl to invade any part of the in^ig^hbouriog 
Provihcfes of Virginia and Marylaod^ b&tb by land 
and by water. Add to this, that an/i^.xipedition of 
this; natureiniighf ibe jupdertakcn witji gteaf facility^ 
from the ammchfe Dunabcr of tranfport^.WQll man-* 
ncd, and/weH found in-every refpcfl^ whh which 
they Mr«tehappiiyfurniibed^ and which, puc it in 
their: pQwer' to avail thcmfelves of ev«y advantage 
whidi;naxai fiipenoiity could give. < 
. ^forepthts^ determination was adopted, it was 
feiplvedy htfwevtr, td try every method, ia order to 
inducoGeaieral: WiafhiDgtoQ to quit; his pofitiooy 
and bdilg'iibimi^ if it were practicable,;, to ri& an 
en^agemdbt» r .:::- 

In. the, beginning iofrjunc^ the long expeded 
and much .^antc^'foppLy of tents arid camp equi- 
page arrived fromJOnghndy togetheir with a frefti 
body, of LCkrman. .ia.uj(iHarie9, and* a - coafiderable 
numbci ofirJBritifli :r8crluits. Sir William Howe, 
after waitirigr with ,thc:mmoft impatience,. was at 
length enabled to take the- field. He repaired im« 
ihediatelyrto the ^ifejs,':ahd pitched bis:camp op- 
pofite tfa.'iiat. of General Walhington. .: . 

Th<j Provhacial .army, . exclufive of. the ftroag 

poft it occupied, had received fuch ahiacbeffion of 

nuhibers, as made it vbry.confiderjdiie;;,:. The re- 

titrdmexii of the neceflaripsiths^t wereitxx^coiiie frdm 

« "^^ : - < .iEngland, 



fengiand> feaii afforded ilrh* fot.-detacHmi&fit* to ar- 
rive from Jthfc ^Urthicrnj!5ft.C<dowPd.tQiWfiibtn®?W$ 
encatt^3im^Ai:i :..Tbe tiottbfisM-^xQvmQCSy ^beii4es 
providing fi)rfi>€ guari) of i;liA^^/Lldce;S4^ at j^ft 

arrayed a^ li^(gr;forc^ <wbk]ii :y^ai; £elit .tmdk£.<!hc Qe.^ 

nerals :Gacedj 4^^^^^^'^'^ '^^^^^ iv:kh' orders to 
iftacionit on ,the North' Riif^ityllnctcadtfwfs'^feQi^'pa 
it, and march' to! ib^^affifiaatei^GenctiliW 
ton, inoafatifiiwJcdf ' ,::;::: *: . :. idijji* , 

Sir WiUiato Ho^je\^'lno:v» tibplo^t^ ior t}ooti>- 
nual endeavburs rotifaw the AmeriicaD Gcotr&lfrotx^ 
his encaoipnieni. . :Hr had[ft;^parioty;t)£.ob(l4deSwto 
encounter ::onv the: oiie:.lfiindi>l the vigUnvAt. of.tb^ 
Jerfey militia Was exert^d;ih ei&tciiig.offjaU .z^refli'* 
meots^ aad watching all 4i9*;nibttonsL ^^Iheyr: pet'* 
formed this diitcy wim th£:morc keexuDcfs, -jik thtf 
were pcon^ptesd-'by £hpe;^eiientnieiit of >,tkMi.6)rm(^ 
fufferingSi;j::Ori.thei>tfa£rolMtiidy Geqoriailf Waflung^ 
ton, thoiighpatitious xiot^toimrolyc lumfelf :in toy 
riik, omitted no opportunity otcxercifegjhis mco^ 
and inuring them to adion, rhy eng^^Uigi 'them - in 
ikirmiifaes upon advantageous teDins* ^ i? 
: The firitifli Gruend toadeieveral nwrnments, as 
if inteadiog to march to* 'the.dDeit^^re.jConfi* 
derable detachments paiTed aicng the flanks, cf the 
AniericaQiarmy^ taking thc: toad toi PhiiadeFpbta^ 
Several motions of this temicniry; were made; hii^ 
as they produced DO effcft, Sir.Wiliam Howe drew 
nearef to the enemy's campy where he continued 
fomedays, reconnoitring. /every pafs and opening 
by which an accefs to it might^be found. But aher 
^uch toiil and fearch,' none could be difcovered that 
.was pradticable^ the appnoaches were . fo flrongjy 
fortified, and every poft fo :weli guarded, that no 
hope remamed of forcing tbera. . > • 

. That no eiFort might be left untried to bring the 
Ainerican General 'dut of his flrong holdj another 
Aratagem was iput 2n.prai£ti£:e* Sir William Howe 
Z 2 brojce 
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broke ti^h!Sr<:kmp wit6 great feembg pfCcipltationV 
and retired haftily from the ground he had juft oc- 
June r 9, • cupfcd :.=p-Wcuabandoncd the poft ^ Brunf- 
1777. : wick, and withdrew his ^vhole army to-* 
wards Ambof. This fudden movement, fo little ex- 
pedled^Jand executed with foch promptitude, deceiv- 
ed the Provincials. TMtyitkmt down from cheir en-* 
camptnchit ia iarge detacbmedts, and followed clofely 
the rear of the Britifh army, which- ftill- continued 
to retreat Wore them. - They charged it with the 
grcatflftfuTyj^autffrotA the celerity with which it 
movedi were encouraged to make a vigorous pur^^ 
fuit.-'As foon as the Btitilh army had reached 
Amboy, a .portable bridge, which had been con- 
ftcudtedibr the paflage of the Delaware, was thrown 
over ^ ^haxmel between Amboy and Staten Ifland. 
The ba^s^e and faeanry appurtenaiyce$, together 
with i(bme tiroops, crofied over it to the 'other fliore ; 
and all Teemed preparedjfor the remainder of the 
armytoppfc- l- .. ■ 

General;;: /WaQiingtoii, was now perfpaded that 
June 26. this reti:eat was.no feint. He decamped, 
1777^:. "and came forward to Quibble Townj in 
order;to iiipport the troops he had detached after the 
Briti£bacmy* As foon as this motion was perceived j 
Sic William How^ led it back in feveral divifions,by 
differentroada, in order to furround the Provincials, 
and force them to. an engagement, by cutting off 
their; retreat. The more effedually to cbmpafs this 
defign, Lord Cornwallis was difpatched witha ftrong 
body, tafeize on the paffes to that mountainous 
part of the country which the Provincials • bad jultT 
left. He.was met by a.large party, advantageoully 
pQflcdiat the entrance of a'wood, andwell furnifhed 
with artillery. It was commanded by a gentleman well 
known in America by the title of Lord StirliTig, 
though ufii admitted as valid in Biritain. The troops 
W^kr. i^OLd GornwalUs were. a'. mixture of Bri^. 

tifh 



tiih and Hdfians.: they behaved on. this ogc^p^yvkh 
an emulation: \Yhich the ' Prcjvincials weref*Tiot.,abte 
to refift^. They: w^requi^kjy broken .on^.«^ .fides, 
and fled; to a^ place called .Weilfield triwjier^ th<fy 
took Ihelter in a: thkk «rood^ * ::',.. Ts' ; 

The Atflerican General now faw the iieteffity of 
roakjjig .a :fp.*Ady retreat. :to: his. former ,|itjuajtftoi},;rt 
order to fecure it. He feized with" all diligence 
thofe paflesto the rpountaips, :which.rhe foon per- 
ceived LofdCornwaUis had in.yievw;. tsL^diMifh-^^ 
poflible expedition he fepoflefl^ hiA^fd/.^ftthe-rcn- 
camp(i>etat from which: he had been d^x^pyed by 
the dexterity of the Britifti Geaeral. . w- ,:' 
'-'. It now, became eVidenj, tfeat po fQh!P.^e:WJ^atever 
would move. Grneral Waffittngton from the pofuion 
h<? had rcfuitied. To margb thjcough thb J^r^feys t^ 
the DelawQrev appeared: an atMropIt highly.-impru^ 
dent, fronvthe reafohs that have been fp^cifiedr. No-- , 
thing thtr^for^, remained, fpr t^^ .accoitii^Uihpi^n.c of 
what was propoied, than to embrace the,fc;hertte of 
going to rhiladelpbia by fea. 

While th^;neceflary preparations were leaking 
for this ,i^pQr$ant expeditiofi,;the-fpirit of enter-^ 
prige which h^d lately fignalited fev<;ral of the 
American, officers, was produdive of a rciparkable 
advetiture. The capture of General Lee by Qolonel 
Harcourt, had occafioned much concern among the? 
Atiiericans, on ;J.cco.unt of the refufal tOTeleafe him 
upon the terms that were offered by General. Wa(h- 
ingcon. They had long watched for an opportunity 
of making prifoner fome.Britifh officer of e^ual r^nk, 
in order to. procure his exchange. One feemed at 
length to be offered. The Britifti troops that had 
taken, and were quartered in Rhode Ifland, were at 
the prefent commanded by General Prefcpr, ;A pro- 
jedt was formed to furprize him, as Gfsneral Lee 
had been, and to bring him off ip. the fame raanoer. 
Tq ;his iiitent^ Colonel Barton,, a dexterous and re- 
Z s lolute 
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C H A P. XXV. 

Exptditiofi up the Chefape.ak intQ F^^ttfylvani^. 

WHILE Sir William Howe was maiding the 
neceflary prepaVaridirs ft>r the' projeiStca ex- 
pedition, the'attentic*,'Qfthfc''enertiy W^i* taken up 
in conjeAures concerning its deftination, Every 
p^rt* ot''fh^;c(5rifin^nt thar' Vay open ^to an' attack, 
was equally alarmed ort this occtrfitin. "PhiladeU 
phia made no doubt of its being the objeft of this 
formidable armament. But the country lying ov\ 
the Nprth Rivfr was almoft equally apprehenfive, 
Interfering the Nprth and South Colonies, it wa^ 
thought by fome, that the intention was to foriii a 
jundion with the forces that were on their march 
from Canada, in order to cvit o^the communication 
between the New England Provinces and General 
Wafliington's army. Charle(tpwn was put without 
its fears; and Bofton, from its importar^cp, fqf- 
pe<ftcd an attempt, which was the l^etter founded, 
as it was principally there the numerous privateer^ 
were fitted out tjiat were (q detrimental tq the com^ 
nierce of Britain. 

General Waihington felt the criticalnefs pf his 
fituation, and the fuperioritv arifing from the navaj 
(Irength, that enabled the Britifh army to menaqe 
at once every part of the American continent. The 
neceflity of waiting till he could receive pofitive in- 
telligence of the operations it had in yie'w, oblige4 
him to keep his pofition. 

The great preparations that were indifpenfibly 
requifice for fo important an expedition, were not 
completed until the month of July was far advan^ 

ce(l : 
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ccd : it was the twenty-third before the armament 
was able to take its departure from Sandy Hook. 

Some, days ^efore the embarkation of the armjTj 
Sir WilGain Howe direde.d fome tranfports to fail 
wp the North River. They were accompanied by a 
large floating-battery, and other appearances of j^ 
deug;n. iipoja. that qpairter. This feint fuqceeded lb 
well, as to induce. Ginetal Walhington to detach 
a lirong force towards that River. ■ ' .i 

The ftrength emplo}'ed upon, the expedition un- 
der Sir William Howe,'' confided of thirty-fix Bri- 
titti and Heffian battalions, with a regiment of ligbt 
horfe, and a body of Loyalifts, raiftd at New York. 
The remainder of thefe, with another body of lighl: 
.horfe, and feventeen V^.ttjalions, were left at New 
York,' under the cdmmand of General Cliriton.-^ 
.Seven battalions were Itationed at Rhode Iflahd. * *" 

A.wJb,&Jfi weekX navigatjo,9* was, confufiied in fti^. 
Jcing the mouth bf the Delaware. JHere iriteliigencc 
was recefved, tTiat fuch efFedkual mieafures had been 
takei), to. pbftrudl. the, paiTage . of the fert \ip thit 
river, that, it would be equally dangerous. and frui|- 
iefs to atti?.mpt if- -In cpnfequence o^ihis infornftl- 
tidn, it was determined "fo proceed further foutll, 
and to fail up the Chefapeak Bay, as far as that 
part p^ Maryland which oorders on Pennfylvania, 
andis at no great diftanci^ from Philadelphia. Hete 
the 6tuation of the country would not afford fo many 
advantages to the Provincial army, and it would be 
fompellcd.eithcr to retire before the Brirlfli troops, 
or \o engage them on more equal terms than th^ 
fould'be brpugbtto.in thejerfeys. * 

Thi? voyage was rendered extremely long and te- 
dious, tKro.ugh contrary winds. It was the middle 
*pf Auguft before the fleet's entrance into Chefa- 
peak Bay. Grear inconvenience was felt from the 
exce/fiye heat of the weather in that fultf y climata ; 
but through the Cafeand vigilance of tffe command* 

crs, 
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crs, . the health of the . geop'fe " ti-as. fo * efte&uaify 
cpnfulted, th'^t at" the iMq 'tof ;ia:ftdidg,; 'thejr were 



intricate. ; ;, Jl^i^^fl tiiirars grftit! profeifiiinaf 'kr . 
ied^c was of c6hJ[lanp ancT *hi^h utility yiipcb"*^^ii 
bc'cafibrii' Through a rivuitltude' of ' dang^^^ 
fleet was.fafely conduced as faf tip the KiTer. Elk 
as ft was''pfi*ai,cabl;c. Here th^'l^irmy latfded . jvith- 
piit oppplition, on the 25ch of Auguft, ^^tft more 
titan, a .{i^ontH's^ /paSfloge 'froin its leacvlrfg;^ Sandy 

y.'^V.^iX. ^?.the army was left to guard tji^ ftbreJs and 
artine'ry whale the)^ were land^^^ and to oriiigthcrn 

7or«y.4rd yv'JtjIiXit^^ ' ^^^Gcntral adviflcerf ittto 
^<? cbuDtry'-" at ."the head qfttfe misiirt hbd^r^ taking 

[j^itb ;T>iHv ;^very^li'ttle Vagg^ge. anci incuintVahcts ctf 

j^y kind^;ap4ltBoyln^. vy^ifh a^l poitihfe'e^^ 

*ia tVe liea^xof ifhe Elk. '.', ' [' 
'.Gener'^r "VjiTaff^irigroti, "Hf^on^ informatiori" of the 

Wet\ failing ii.|> the GheTipcak,' quitted the Jerfeys, 
ibd hafted to' the defence, of P h Hade) phii, 'which 

'was now vifibly xjje.objcct of tl^e armamenrt 4?^^' 

"iiiaiion. 0.n h^ariQg of jh^^ armyVlaiidingat 

*thc !Elk, he encamped on the Brapdywine Creek, 
lying about, nifdway from t;lie Elk to Philadelphia. 

. ., ;*rhe former depredations of die HeffiaftS, arid the 
confequent irreguIaritieV of tTie troops in general, 

' having excited much confteroatipn amon^ the^eople 
on Ihore, at their landing, it was judged neceflary,' in 
order to. tranquiUzQ the^rnipds of the inhab|tafits, 
to publifti.a declaration, promifing the ftriftcft dif- 
cipline. and regularity. on the part of rthie fdldiery^ 

/and fuUfecurity and pj.ateftidn to all who behaved 
peaceably, . Whoever had not affumed le^iflative 
or judicial authority, were included in this promife, 
notwithflanding they might haVeafted* illegality in 

inferior 



inferior ftations, provided they rtturricd inimbdi- 
zttly to thear horned^ and demeaned tfacmfelves ini^ 
ofienfively in futuife. A general pardon rwas offered 
atithe. fame time, to all officers and. foldihrsiin tiMt 
American iervice, who ihould lay down thisir airma^ 
/landfttrrender themfidvcs* . 

• 'Sundry impcdim:ents prevented the Royal "army 
from :quitting the head of* the Elk, till the begins 
iiing (rf Septembeiu. General Waftiington* was -im'vl 
advanced to Redclay Creek, between the Brandy^ 
^ite and the Elk. ' The Provincials pofted theni^ 
ielvesdn the Woods contiguous to themarch of the 
Britcfl|r aumy ; from whence tbejr interrupted its 
progrefsJ by." continual attacks. In thefe ciicum-* 
nances, the Britifh: General .was^:neceffitated tdVad- 
inaQiDe^owly,and wdth great circumipedion, throts^ 
IK^EJobmcy^ fo weli -known to the'enemV^ to which: he 
was' ftran^, 'and where every itep neriook would 
Cftrtatnlybedifputed. <^ > ; :. 

* • Jil^Ie wia» obHged5^nthis occafion^ to be veryijpiar* 
ing of his men, atid to referve them. for fcirviccs'of 
imporraiTCe aifd deeifion ; but the enemy, wbbfe 
Imfincfs it was to^ diminifh bis lumbers, /adSatled 
)iim by ihcefiant &irinifiic&, wherein, though they 
nvere generally repulied, yet their aim v|ras obtained^ 
t(^hicb was to weaken him without expofing them<*> 
^Iv^s f& any more than thelofs of men; which they 
cwld eaflly replace with others, ^whiie foch adois 
\p bifA remainediof a while irrepa^ble. . > : 

As the Brkifti army continued to. advance, noty 
withft^nding tlieir efforts to impede its progr£is, 
they retired on the Other fide of 'the Brandy wino, 
^here tKey pi»fted themfelves on the rifing grounds, 
npoti its banks, m ordef to difpote its pafiage. Their 
i^rtiiy coniifted of abo<&t fifteen th^uiand men. The 
force at 'prefeni: in the field -undtr Sir William 
l^oWe, did fiot €CC<^Wd that nuolb^; "'■ "i :t ..': 

Early 
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•' Early in the morning of the eleventh of Septem- 
ber, the Biitifli army formqd in two columns, 
inarched to .the enemy: the right, under General 
KbyphaufenL^ proceeded to the moft pradicable. paf-. 
fage, calted'<Dbadsford» Here the center and chief 
force of the enemy lay, £xpe£tmg, and welt pre- 
pared For itj attack. * -A feyere fire of cannon conti- 
nued from ten , o'clock till the clofe of day ; the 
Hcffian General, according tb orders, making rc-f 
pcated feints to attempt the paffage of. the fbrd» 
Several detachments ct the Pl-ovincial army croflcd 
the Rirer, and engaged the Britifli troops;: but .af^ 
ter a. vaiicty of ikirmifhcs, they were at length to5 
lallr louted, and compelled to repafs the River, ^: 
- . .While thefe. tw.o divifions of the oppoiite. armies 
.iRTCte occupied in this manner, Lord CornwalltSt ^ 
the. head (of the column on the left, took a long 
blrcuit.to the ujjper part of the Brandy wine, where 
it is divided into two fliallow (Ireams. Tbefclio 
^pa^td wrtbdut oppofition, aivd marched diie&Iy to 
attack the right wing of the Provincials* 
: On the difcovcry of this movement, General Sttlr 
ItVan was detached to oppofe him with all the foViCe 
that could be- fpared from the qenter. Thi%' bod.f 
M'aitcd the approach of that under Lord Comwallis^ 
on a very advantageous eminence, guarded on its 
rights as well as: on its left, by .thick, and extcnfive 
wokxte.. In this pofifion they were attacked by Lord 
Cbrnwallis;. ahdj-notwithftanding the ftrength of 
•their fituation, aod a very refolute defence, their 
Jeft. was driven from its pofts, and fled to the 
woods, whither it was warmly piirfued. : 

On this ;difafl:er of the left, their right wing, 
•.which had not been broken, retired in good order 
to another advantageous ground, from whence, after 
ibme refiftjince, they were alfp compelled to retire 
in fuch confufiqn,, that, they were not able to rally^ 

During 
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' During this defeat and flight of both their wings* 
their center, which was yet entire and ftrongly poiW 
cd, endeavoured by a ieafonkble refiftancc, to. fa- 
vour the retreat of the reft. On the conaing up.of 
Lord Cornwallis's main body, a very warm confiiS: 
cnfiied. Here the. Provincials flood their ground 
with To much xefolutidn, that night came on before 
they abandoned their poft-, and prevented their be ^ 
ing purfued.; 

Neither was it till towards evening, that General. 
Khvphaufen was able to crofs tTie ford. Herein he 
was chiefly favoured by the vigorous attack that was 
making on their right. He ftormed the intrcnchx* 
ment, and feized the cahnon that defended. the ford;^ 
While he was thiis employed, the Britifli troops 
thiit had broken General Sullivan's left wing, after 
penetrating through - the . woods, to which it had 
fled, now fuddenly appeared, in fight of that part of 
the Provincial arniy which was contending with 
General Knyphaufen* This unexpe<3;ed appearance 
threw them into fuch conflernation, that they gave: 
vvay on all fides, and withdrew with the utmofl pre- 
cipitation. Darknefs favcd them from. purfuit, as 
it had done thofe under General Sullivan ; other- 
wife the greateft part of the American army muft 
probably have been taken or deflroyed. 

The behaviour of the Americans on this day, 
was, in general, firm and courageous. Some of the 
new levies were faulty in their difcipline, and from 
want of expiertnefs, were.foon confufed and put in 
diforder : but the remainder fliewed that they had ^ 
acquired no mean degree of military fk\\\ and forti- 
tude. Thofe who diftinguiflied themfelves moft on* 
this occafion were the Virginians. ; It was remack-i 
ed, upon this, as well sas other occurences,' that 
the fatisfa^ion they felt at feeing their countryonraLi^* 
General Waftiington, at the head of the American 
armies, together with the affedion thejKbotc to Jus 

pcrfon. 
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Perfon, often contributed not a little to anitnatc tb^ 
Virgmians in the Continental army, to exert them- 
felves ia a particular manner. . ..... 

The lofeof the Americans in this adbn was con- 
fiderable. Bcfides the prifoners, amounting t6 four 
hundred, it was computed that the number o£ Jailed 
and wounded was near one thoufand. The viols of 
the Royal army did not exceed five hundced in 
wounded and flain ; the latter were not one hun«- 
dred. , 

•.Immediately after the battle, the Americans with- 
drew to Cheiler, and the next day to Phiiadelpbia* 
They were followed by the Royal army with pceat 
order and circumfpe&ion» Though defeated^, they 
wcce .not difpirited, and coniidered their misfor^ 
tune rather as the confequence of fiuperior ikill and 
difcipUne on the fide of their enensies^ thaii as pro** 
ceeding from a defcft of valour on theirs* 

: Leaving the fkk and wounded at Wilmington on 
the Delaware, the Britilli General continued- his 
march towards Philadelphia* General Wafhujg- 
ton, unwilling to be forced to a fecond engagament^ 
quitted that city^ and polled • himfeir on the road 
towards Lanca^r, an inland town, ata confider- 
able diftance from Philadelphia* Sir William Howe, 
on being apprized of this movicment, advanced upon 
him; and was making the difpofitions iequifite to 
compel him ta another a£tibnv when a vio}<nt rain, 
that lasted a whole day «and night, prevented him 
from completing them, and enabled the Prcrvincial 
army to avoid the danger. . ..^-.r 

In Older to harrafs and fatigue the Royal army. 
General Waihington polled fevcral detachments in 
iuch a manner, as to command all tlie^roads and 
avenurt to their encampmeiit. His inOent ' jiras to 
icixeall opportunities of drawimg detached, parties 
from the main body iiito ambufcadies; . This b^ 
«ouUi tlMr.o(or« readily effect:, as the' country -wai 
. - , . every. 



enry:v«ib A^ m . his: in?et^8, .%nd . ^, thfi Prpvitenal 
army abounded with people perfedtly acquaiotfj4 
with all its local advantages.: -1" :";•: ' ' 

•/A.vety confidertWc iJetaclmipnt ffint;iipoO:a;d^ 
fign cijmi^ aature^ hy ccmcealpct ni ihe <iepth .ot « 
foreft, that ftood .at a:ftiiaU dlft^nbe'bfetirtd the^Bri^ 
ti(hr»caipa^ ; it con6fted* of fifteen- hundred :ijmks 
cotfaoiaiided by'GeiwrAl;WiK6^-^r V^wo jAi ioifeiiif 
8cp^. 20, gencc^ Sir Wiliiatn Howe difpawhed Gene* 

'777* ralGrexin.tHettikjaieof'night^ witJiaMrty 
tofurprize.itw. Thfireht^xpnz^ \Vas5 condi^d With fi44 
gularaddrefit and ibtwpidity; Ordering his m^n not 
to fire afingle (lioit^.bJe.advancedriD pifofound fitetioe 
to the out-pofta pf the enemy ; which were furprized 
and fecur^d wiJthqut the lead noifr. . It was. now bc-^ 
twcca twelve and tone*: iThc tnain bmiy of the enc- 
niy^ .unapprized of .its ! danger, was: t^lrod to re(L 
Dircded.by th^ light of tbcic fiies^ the party inib^ 
der General ;Gt«y proceeded -undifcovtred. to their 
encampment, and9 according. ta the injundioiis 
they bad recciv^d^ ,T«i(hed upon. them with tbdr 
bayonets* Three bundted were killed imd wouaded^ 
and a great nuoabeclfaken^ wltkhioftc^ their arms 
aiid , baggage. : Obfcucirty favcd thofe that eicapbd^ 
as it hibd.done befibreat Brandy wine Oeek. Of di^ 
Britiih party, four only, were flain, ^nd as manjt 
wounded. . .••!!: .:. •:.... /• Mrr 

In :thc mean time. Sir WiHiam Howe was emi 
ploying every movement and ftratagen^ to drawithe 
rrovincials to action ; but they too. yrkU knew^tKcf 
conjfequence of loiing another battle in che prefem 
pofture of their affairs. They did ndt &em inclined 
to rifk an adion even to fave Phiiadelpfaia itielf^ 
now become the metropolis of America. \V5h«u 
General Waihington faw thai he miiiflr. cithex aban* 
don the defence of that city, or ventureiaa-en^gsi 
fiient, he declined the latter withdut hdfitation, ais 
invoiTing;4a decilion, which, if uafavauraUe-ta:bii^ 

' ' ^kJ would 
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would put an end to all the hopes of further fefift-* 

The Britilh General difcovefing this to be his 
final ifttcrttioni approached to the Schuyikitt,ithc 
river- that runs an the weft, as the-Detewarb does oil 
the eaft of Philadelphia. Having made" f«ch dif- 
poiitions as were iwceflary to fecure the paffageo^er 
it, -he conveyed the ^itiih army fafe to ther other 
fide, without any ^ppofition from the enemy* No- 
thing appeared .to obftrud him ;. he marched to 
German Town; and the next day^ which w^s the 
twenty - feventh of September,: he »ofc peaceable: 
poifeffion of the city of Philadi^lpiiia. ' .; - . 
: : it had been expcdted by many, that fhouldthac 
city have been found untenable, the Provincials 
would have committed it to the flames, fooner than 
AfTer it to fall into the hands of their enemies, and 
become a place of arms, froni whence they would 
iiare ic in their power, from its central fituation^ 
to^annoy the other Colonies at command/ But 
the hopes of. recovering it on a happier day, pre- 
vailed over the fears of the fervibe it might prove, 
while it remained in the pofleiSon of Britain. 
. Previous to their evacuation of Philadelphia, the 
Congrefs had ordered fome of the principal Qua* 
l^rs, and other gentlemen of the firfl confidefation 
in that place, above twenty in number, to be taken 
into cuilody,; as ftrongly attached to the. Royal 
caufe, and known enemies to the ruling powers. 
Thefc gentlemen had: repeatedly refufcd to' give 
any written or verbal acknowledgment of- allegiance 
^ or fubmiflion to the American government, or.pro- 
mifc of holding no correfpondence with its enemies. 
Notwithftanding the evident danger therr perfons 
were in, they had even the rcfoiution to Vcffufe con- 
fining themfelveS' to tlieir refpedrive dwellings^ 
The fpirit of thefe gentleman was unconquerable 
^the laft. As they ftill.perfifled, in .dcifiance of 

threats. 
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threats, and iii fpite of all follcitation and intreaty, 
immbveable in their principles and in their determin- 
ation to rejecSl the reft that was propofed to them, 
they were fent off prifoners to Stanton, in Virgi- 
nia, as Toon as it was apprehended that the Britilh 
troops would take pofleffion of Philadelphia. 

The firft care of the Britilh general, on his' be- 
coming mafter of this city, was to eredt batteries 
on the Delaware, in order to cut off the communica- 
tion between that part of the river above, and that 
below the city, and to fecure it at the fame time 
from an attack by water. This undertaking was 
oppof^d as foon as begun. An American frigate, of 
thirty-fix guns-, affifted by another of fmaller force, 
and fome other armed veffels, attacked the batte- 
ries immediately on perceiving the people at work 
upon them. The firing lafted fome hours ; but 
upon the tide of ebb, the largeft frigate grounded, 
and could not be removed. • Some pieces of cannon 
being immediately levelled at her, fhe could not 
ftand the fire ; her colours were ftruck, and (he 
furrendered. The other veflTels Iheered off. 

But though Philadelphia was" taken, the accefs 
to it by fea was yet impradticable ; a variety of 
works had been conftrudted at a great expence, and 
with equal induftry and labour, to render all at- 
tempts to come up the Delaware fruitlefs. Facing 
the point of land where the Schuylkill flows into 
that river, lies an ifland formed by an accumulation 
of mud and fand, and thence called Mud Ifland. 
Here very ftrong batteries were erefted. On the 
Jerfey ihore, lying oppofite to this, at a place called 
Redbank, a fort was built, well furnifhed with 
heavy cannon. Along the channel, between thofe 
batteries, ponderous machines were funk, contriv- 
ed after the manner of chevaux de fri%, from 
which they received that denomination. They were 
immenfe beams croffing each other in iundry direc- 

. Vol. II. No. 13^ A a uwa^ 
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tiotis, and headed with points of iron, flrdnglf* 
' fix«ed, to pierce anjrihip that fliould ftrike on them. 
The above batteries crofled, and fully; commanded 
that part of the river where thefc machines were* 
depofited ; and they were funk fo deep as not to- 
be weighed without immenfe^' trouble and difficulty : 
but this was a work that could not be undertaken 
\Vithout filencing thofc batteries, and being in pof- 
feliion of both fides of the river. 

At Billing's Point, fome miles, lower on the Jer- 
fey fliore^ feveral more of thefe chevaux de frize 
were funk in the channel of the river, and proteded 
by reddtibts that mounted very heavy artillery. On* 
the river itfelf were gallies well provided with can- 
non, and two floating batteries, with a number of 
armed veflcls^ and feveral fire-lhJps. All thefe im-^ 
])ediments were to be overcome before accefs could 
be had to ^Philadelphia. 
' On the defeat of the Provincial army at Brandy- 
wine Creek, and the confequent march of the Royal 
army to Philadelphia, Lord Howe prepared to fail 
round to the Delaware, to fuppott thofe operations 
in which the affiftance of the fleet would indifpen- 
fably be neceflTary. After entering the Delaware, 
as it was not poflible to proceed Up to Philadelphia, 
' the fleet came to an anchor off the town of New* 
caltle, on the Pennfylvania flietre* 

As the navigation of the river was extremely an* 
noyed'by the batteries at Billing's Point, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe detached a body of troops, under Colo- 
nel Sterling to diflodge the enemy from that fort. 
On perceiving the Colonel's party crofling the river 
from Chefter, on the Pennfylvania fide, the garn- 
fon immediately fpiked all their guns,- fet fire to 
the buildings in the fort, and abandoned it without 
waiting to ^e attacked, or endeavouring to prevent 
the Coloner^s landing. After the detachment had 
deftroycd the fort, and efpecially thofe batteries 

that 
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that commanded the river,' Captain Hammond, of 
the Roebuck, a very brave and adrive officer, jpro^ 
cecded to execute the difficult. bufinefs with which 
. he had been intruded by the Admiral. This was to 
cut away, and weigh up thbfe ponderous machines 
that lay at the bottom of the riven . He was vigo- 
roufly oppofed. by the floating batteries, and naval 
force of the enemy that was ftationed on the river to 
guard them ; biit with great courage, perfevcrance, 
and labour, he overcame their rcfiftance, and. fuc- 
ceeded in opening a paflage for the Ihipping 
through this part of the Delaware^ 

In the mean time the Britifli array lay encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia* Its princi- 
pal quarters were at German Town, an extended 
place, confifting of a ftreet two miles long. The 
enemy was pofted at Skippach Creek, fixteen miles 
diftant. As they had lately been. reinforced with 
fome chofen troops. General. Waftiington hearing 
that the Royal army had detached feveral parties on 
various neceflary fervices, and that another part of 
it lay at Philadelphia, determined to attenipt the 
furprizing of that which was at Germ^ Town. 

On the third of Odober, toutt^s the evening, 
he left his camp at Skippach Creek, and marched in 
great filehce, under the cpvpr of night, hoping to 
reach the Britilh camp undifcqvered. At three in 
the morning he was clofe upon it, and inimediately 
made the requifitc difpotitions for an attack ; but 
fortunately the pat roles difcovered his approach, and 
the troops were called to auns. Thofe whom he 
firfl; attacked, being at the furthermoft end of Ger* 
man Town, and remote from the main body, were, 
after a brave refiftance, overpowered by numbers, 
and obliged to fall back into the town, whither they 
clofely followed^ 

The fuddennefs of the attack, and the vigour 

with which it was fupportcd by the enemy, obliged 

A a 2 the 
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the Britiih troops to make thc'greatcft efforts to re- 
fift him. Colonel Mufgrave, at the head of the 
fortieth regiment, had flood his ground till he wag 
almoft furrounded. Seeing no other way of refift-* 
ing the impetuofity and ftrength of the enemy, he 
took pofleflion of a large and ftrong {lone-houfey 
that lay full in their front/ with fix companies of 
that regiment. From thence he kept up an incef- 
fant fire, and efleduaUy checked the ardour with 
which they had hitherto proceeded^ 

It tvas neceifary to diflodge "the Colonel,- in' order 
to eflfeA the purpofe they propofed, which was ta 
fcparate the two wings or the Royal army, that 
were divided from each other by this, and the other 
hodfes of Geman Town. They brought up a whole 
brigade^ with artillery, and aflailcd it on every 
fide with the utmoft fury, but without being able 
to dif^oflcfs him. 

Iir the mean time, (General Grey came up to his 
affiftancey with a great part of the left wing, and 
was feconded by Genieral Aghew, with another eon- 
fidcrable body. A part of the right wihgi advanced 
upon the enemy on the other fide. The engage- 
ment was maintained diiring fome time with equal 
obftinacy ;:but the enemy was at length broken; 
driven out of the to^wn>; and purfued with great 
ilaughrer. ' • 

After gaining this advantage. General Grey mo-? 
ved with all poflSble fpeed to the lupport of the re- 
mainder of the Britifti right wing, which was- en- 
gaged in a hot difpute with the enemy's ieft. But 
this aeceffion of ftrength compelled theni inftantly 
to give way, and completed the total rout of the 
Provincial army. It now quitted the fiteld on all 
fides ; but though the purfuit was continued fome 
miles, as the country was interfeiSed with w6«Js' 
and enclofures, they made their advantages of them, 
and fpur>d means to carry off their cannon. : . 

The 
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The Americans jattributed <he lofs of the day to 
the hazinefs of the weather. ' It was fo thick, that 
they could not difcover the fituation nor movements 
of the Britifti army, nor yet thofe of their own,-— 
This prevented them from afltinjg in concert; it 
even occafioned them to fire upon each other through 
ipiftake, in the heat of a^dtiop ; and was, in fhorr, 
according to their reprefentation, the real caufe of 
the Britifli army*s having time to recover from }:heir 
firfl: furprize, a^d to put th'emfelves in a poftUre of 
defence* 

The BriuHi army loft in this battle, in "wounded 
5ii)d prifoners, about fqur hundred and thirty jiiien ; 
ho more than feventy were killed : 4 fmall lofs iji.num- 
.l^er, but it confifted, among other?, of fome very 
brave. and excellent officers; am.ong thefe,,.GeneraI 
Agne^, and Qplpnel Bird vvere particularly regret- 
ted. Of the Amerigans three hundred were ijain, fix 
huji^dred . v\(ouncIed, and upwards qf four hundred 
ipade prifoners^ among whom were fifty4four officers. 

After the a^ipn at Gern^an Town, General Wafh- 
Jngton returned to his eqcamprr^ent at' Skippach 
Creek, where be continued tp watch the motions of 
the Britilh aruiy, which had removed from Q^ir^ 
man Town to Philadelphia, in order to execut^ thoi9 
operations which were ncceflary to enabi,e it tg^ ' 
winter in that city. • 

The reduction of Mud Ifland,* and th,e other for- 
tified places on the river, were the pfincjiMl objedts 
in view, together with the clearing it or thofe im- 
pediments that obftrufted its navigation* A ftrong 
battery was ereded f9r this putpofe on the weftera 
point of land neareft to , Mud Ifland, and a larg;? 
body of Heflians were detached acrofs the r^ycr^ iq, 
attack the fart of Red Banlc, on the Jerft]?. fti^e<^' ' 

This detachment was commanded, ^y Colonel 

ponop, one of the beft officers in th$ Weffian army, 

^^d who, had* rendered fome ^nal and Tmportant 
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fervices in this war. He was to be fuppor^ed ii^ 
this enterprize by Xome fliips of force, and the ar- 
rangements for it \vereibrrned with great judgment. 
He made an intrepid affault on the enemy's en- 
trenchments, and carried their principal outwork j 
but their interior defences were {6 ftrong, that .they 
could not be forced. The Heffians were obliged 
to retire, with the Ibfs of their Colonel, who was 
mortally wounded, with feveral other brave officers." 
In advancing to the attack, and in their retreat, 
they were feverelygalled'by the enemy's galliesand 
floating-batteries; to which as, they w^re. obliged iti 
their march to keep along the ihorcj they could not 
avoid being entirely expofed. Thus the attack by 
land totally faiiecJ. 

■ The attack made by the Ihips was equally judin 
cious and fpirited : having made their way through 
the chahnet, which Captain Hammond had exerted 
fo much irefoliitidn and induftry in rendering ptaCr 
. ticable, they took their ilatibn in' fuch> manner, 
as to alTail the works and batteries towards the De- 
laware, while the troops aflaylted the defences og 
ihore* . But the obftrudtions contrived . by the ene- 
my, had * interrupted and altered the ' courfe of the 
river, and wrought fuch changes in it? ufual depth, 
that the fliips could not compafs a favourable fitu- 
a^ion for the dircdion of their fire.. To thofe caufes 
it was owing, that the Augufta, a ihip of the line,' 
and the Mertin, in working up to come clpfe intd 
^ftion, were both grounded, and could not be got 

afloat. : , . . . ; 

■ The enemy perceiving the fituation of thefevef- 
fels^ direfted the w^ole fire of their gallies, floats 
ing batteries, and works On fliore, and fent four 
^re-lhips down the ftream againft them : but 
though the ikill and courage of'thc fcamen and of^ 
fleers rendered them ineflecftual, the Augufta took - 
fire duripg the engagement, and was burnt, togc- 
' " " " ••'•^■-•" ••". ■'•■•• ^' ther 
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ther with the Merlin ; and the other Ihips were ob- 
liged to withdraw, in qrdet to eftape the (ponflar 
gratron. 

Notwithftanding this unfuccefsful attempt, thfe 
determination ftiil continued to fwrmount thefe va* 
Tious- obftacles, both from the fpirit of the com- 
manders, and the abfolute neceffity of oveirconiing 
them. New meafures were taken, and frefti prepa- 
rations were made^ for this purpofe, The enemr, 
who few with what difficulties the accprnplilhrnent 
of this objecSl would be attended, negledted nothing 
to increafe them, and to throw additional obflrudtions 
in its w^y. '..: . fr . 

. The. people belonging to the fleet were of particu«r 
lar fervice upon this occafion. /Through a fmall 
and difficult channer\on the wpi^ fide c^^^he river, 
they conveyed, a nucnbfe$^.GfiieOTy pieces of artillery 
to aiittle ifland within gun-lhot of Mud Ifland, and 
erefted batteries that greatly annoyed it. On the 
fifteenth pf November, it was attacked by the Ifis 
pf fifty^ and the Somerfet of fixty guns, and by 
other v^ffcls mounting h^avy cannon. Thefe fe« 
(jpnded fo efftdually the batteries on the above-^ 
incmianed ifland, ithat aifter defending thcmfelves 
tigOFoufly duripg the whole day, the garrifon o^ 
Mud Ifland, pe^-ceiving that preparations were ma-s 
king to give a general afTault to their works qn tha 
next day, abandoned them in the ni^ht. 

As the works at JLed Bank were yet t;inreduced, 
lord Corawallis.croire;d the Delaware, and advan- 
ced at the head of a confiderable body toi attack it ; 
tut the garrifon withdrew at his approach, and thcii 
place was demqliflied. 

The works and forts oji ail pairts pf the river being 
thus reduced, a number pf thejene<p3('s Ihippingy 
on feeing themfelves deprived oi this prote^ion,- 
took the x)pportUinity of the firft dark night, to pafs( 
^he bacterids eicftcd at Philad^lphig, unp^jfe^Ycdj^ 
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•and to move farther up the Delaware for their fecur 
rity. In order to prevent the remainder from 
efcaping in the fame manner, the frigate that ha4 
been taken from them was manned, and fent, with 
fome other armed veffeU, to intercept them.—r 
They were fo effecftually cut off from the retreat 
they had propofed, that to prevent their veflels 
from being captured, they fet them on fire, and 
abandoned them. They were all burnt, to the 
number of feventeen ; among which were two con'* 
fiderable floating batteries. 

The news that Philadelphia was in the poflTeffion 
of '^he Royal itrmy, had, in the mean time, fpread 
an univerfal alarm throughout the continent. The 
Northern Colonies, which were moft remote froni 
danger, and had lately met with fome fignal fuct 
cefTes, refolved upon this occafion, to uie their ut? 
mofl efforts to enable General Walhington to Hand 
his ground till the expiration of winter ; when they 
doubted not of being able to coUedl fuch a force as 
would render Philadelphia untenable by the Britifh 
forces. They now fent him a reinforcement of 
four thoufand of their beft men. By their arrival, 
he found himfelf fo ftrengthened, that he advanced 
within fourteen miles ot Philadelphia, and fixed 
himfelf in a ftrong encampment near a ^radlof land 
called White Marfli. 

This motion of the American Genei:al, gavft 
hope to Sir William Howe that he was not difincli- 
»ed to make another attempt, fimilar to that of 
German Town, in which cafe a general engagement 
Plight enfue, which was an objeQ: of conftagt teeking 
to the Britifh army, as well as. to their Commariderw 
In order to afford General Wafhington fuch an 
pppbrtunity, if he fought one, and to be at hand 
to improve any that offered to attack him,. Sir Wil- 
liam Howe n>9.rched out of Philadelphia on thc^ 
fourth day of Depember, and potted himfelf oppQ-, 
- . ^ ' ' ^ " ■' .-. ' - fitci 
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(ite to the Provincial troops. He varied his poiitioa 
feveral times, to draw them, if pofEble, from that 
which they had taken ; but they remained immove- 
able, contenting themfelves with frequent fkir- 
miihcs, in jyhich. they were conftantly worft^d.— 
Upon thefe occaiions, their defeated parties were 
always purfued clofe up to their lines, with an in* 
tent to provoke them tp come forth. But finding 
their determinatiqp. was to aft entirely on the defenr 
five, after reconnoitring eyefy part of the ground 
they occupied, and difcovcring it to be everywhere 
inacceffible; he refolved to return to Philadelphia, 
in order to refrefh hi? troops. Tljey had fufFered 
great incomipodities, dqring thpjr (hort excurfion, 
trpm tjjefeverity of the weather; hj^vingfrom their 
eagerneft and hopes of cpming tq immediate adioa 
with the Prpvincials, left rhij^delphia without 
their tents, pr apy pther prepar^tiqn for enpamp? 
xntM. 

Hi5 march back tp Philadelphia was performe4 
in the afternoon of the eighth of December, leifure;-? 
ly, and in prefence of the enemy, whp, contrary tp 
his wiflies, gave him however ho mpleftatipn. The 
difappointment Wa$ Arery grieveous to the Britilt 
troops ; as the. winter was approaching, they were 
earneftly defirous to clofe the campaign, if not with 
a decifive, at |eaft with fome conipicious adtion 
that fhould leave the enemy difcouraged, and weaken 
his endeavours and exertions to harals and diftref^ 
them, during the inclement feafon they were about 
"to experience. 

The laft operation of the Britifli army was tp pro- 
pure forage fpr the winter^ A large detachment 
was fent out for that pijrpofe, which was fuccefs- 
fully accomplifhed. After this, nothing remain- 
ed but to provide for the fafe and coipfqrtable wea- 
thering out of the winter, by difpofing of the troops 
jn fuch a q[ianner a$ to guard againft tl^e Airprizes 

to. 
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to which they w»ere liable in fuch an open place a^ 
f hfl^dclphia : it was done accordingly with all pro- 
per diligence and care. 

General Waftiington, on the other hand, remo- 
red his camp from White Marlh^ to a place called 
Valley Forge^ on the borders of the Schuylkill, 
abknit fifteen miles frohfi Hiiladelphia. It was a po- 
fition foil of ftrength 'and f ecurity^ Yroih whence he 
could obferve efVery motion of the BHtiffi army, and 
receive the fpecdieift Tnformation of all. that wa$ 
tranfafting at 'Philadelphia. 

Propoflngtd p^s the winter in this encampment, 
huts were credted, in' order to enable the' Provin- 
cial army the better to encounter the rigour of tha^ 
feafoflt Nothing ftio'wed the warrfith and firmhefs 
of- their attachment, .'both to their General and to 
the caufe foir ^^ici^' they were contending, than 
. Iheir wjilingn^fs to fubmk to the various hardthips,, 
as well as incoi^veniences of .fo xincomfortabfe a 
fituati^n: itdifplayed ar.efolution an(4 perfeveranGc , 
whrch v^ere (;:onviriqng proofs to all. r^JJ^iJl'ing peo- 
ple^' that,' the war, }ipw?Yer fataUy jt nii^ht t^rmi-^ 
/pate for them, ^^oiild "be of loi\^ duration, were 
Britain deter miiied to profeciite j^'ui3(ti3 America.. 
y^zs . entirely ^rediiced* . The refowces of a people 
yfhQ could bear trials and fuffermgs; with fo muclx 
patience and readmefs, were,, at all events^^ com- 
fidicrable, and not eafily exhaylljedi*. 
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CHAP. XXVIII- 

Jl^iUtary Operations on the. LakeSy ^nd in th N^x^ 
them Tarts of America.. 

1777- ^ 

TX7 H I L E thefe tranfaftiops were taking place? 
in the middle Colonies, events of a much 
piore important and decifive nature happened ia 
the' Northern Provinces of America. 

The Britilh miniftry had long projefted an ex- 
tenfive line of military operations in this quarter* 
It was ah objedfc from which the moft fanguinc 
hopes had been conceived, arid no doubt was en-» 
tertained that to fucceed here, would enfure fuccefif 
jn every other part of America. 
' The four provinces of New Elngland were confi-r' 
dered as the foul and fupport of the prefent con-? 
federaqy of America againft Britain. Coirld an im* 
preflton'bfc made upon them, it feemeil evident that 
^very other Colony would be almofteqtially affedted. 

In th(s convifton, a refolution h^d been taken 
to emplby the fuirimer of the prefent year in mak- 
ing a vigorous and fpirited campaign upon the 
Lakes, and in the adjoining Provinces, The re- 
dudion of the firft would open an entrance into 
the laft; they were the natural barriers of the 
Northern Colonies, and if they could be forced, 
the others, it was prefunied, would not be able to 
defend themfelvesj after having failed in the de- 
fence of fuch a ftrong outwork. 

It wasrefolved, therefore, to leave nothing un* 
done that could contribute to the fuccefs of the ex- 
pedition that was intended. A fufficient number of 
fegular and yeteran troops w»s provided, excellent- 

ly 
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ly officered, furniflied with a numerous artillery^ 
and abundantly fupplied with all manner of need.- 
faries. Befides the troops that canie from Europe, 
k >vas expeded th^t in Canada, from whence this 
expedition: was to take its departure, a con^derable 
affiftance would be found from the great number of 
fighting men it was able to afford, who though not 
regularly difciplined, were well acquainted with the 
ufeof arms, and would be of elTential fervice, from 
iheir knowledge of the. country, and. manner of 
warring- 

To thefe forces was to be added a large propor- 
tion of the natiye Indians. Governor Carlton was 
accordingly direfted to exert his influence a^nong 
ihem far this purpofe. Suph was bis adcjrefs.and 
zeal in forwarding this, as he had done' every other 
meafure condupive to the buiinefs in agitatiofi, that 
what from the refpedt and 2U:tachment thi?y pro^f- 
ftd for hinr^ and what from their natural -propen* 
£ty to war and plunder, ;heir warrior? r^pair^ to 
lum in multkudes. 

The Britiih troops appointed to tl^is e^rpcdition 
amounted to four thoufand, the Gerniai|s to three 
fhoufand : the Prqvince of Quebec, exciufiye of 
its militia^ fupplied large parties of men ifor the 
works that were parrying on at feveral places^ and 
for the tranfporting of ftores, provifions aofl bag- 
gage acrofs tne rivers^ and through the many diffi- 
cult pafle§ ir^ that country. 

The command of this expeditioA v^s j^ytm to 
General Burgoyne, an officer qf unquefljOnable 
ability, and whofe aftive difpQfition> andardpur 
ifor nulitary fame, diflingu\(h^d h\n\ in a particular 
manner. 

The officers employed under him were men. of 
great bravery and experience : — The principal were. 
General Philips, of the artillery, who had acquired 
great reputation in Germany during the late war ; 

Generals 
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Generals Frazer, Powell, and Hamilton, all excel- 
lent officers : the German Generals. Reidfel and- 
Speecht^ were both perfons of great profeffional 
merit* - 

The foldiers compofing the army unckr them^ 
were well difciplined men ; they came frefli and 
vigorous from their winter quarters, where all pof* 
fiblc care had been taken for the prefervation of 
their health, and to prepare them by continual ex- 
crcife for the bufinefs they were going upon. 

In aid to the principal expedition, another was 
projeded on Mohawk River, under Colonel St. 
Leger, who was to be^ffifted by Sir John Johnfoh, 
fon to the famou§ Sir William Jonhlon, who had fo 
greatly diftinguiflied himfelf in America during the 
laft war. 

The firft general encampment of the army was 
on the weftern fide of Lake Champlain. Hereade- 
June 21, putation of the Indians in alliance with Bri* 

1777* tain, was met by General Burgoyne, who 
treated them with a great war-feaft, according to 
the ceremonial eftablifhed among thofe nations. 

He made a fpeech to them on that occafion full 
of that ftrength and animation which peculiarly 
charaderifed his manner of fpeaking. He exhorted 
them to behave with courage and fidelity to their 
friends, and to avoid ail barbarity towards their 
enemies. He entreated them to be particularly 
- careful in diftinguifliing between the adherents and 
the foes to the Britilh nation. He earnefl:ly requeft- 
cd that they would put none to death but fuch as 
aftually oppofed them with arms in their hands, 
and to fpare old men, women, children, and pri- 
foners : to fcalp only fucli as they had killed in ac- 
tion, and to treat compaflionately the wounded and 
dying. He promifed them a due reward for every 
prifoner they brought in, but affured them he 
would look narrowly into every demand for fcalps. 

Injunc-* 
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Injun<Sioris of this kind were unufuali and not 
very acceptable to the ferocious difpofitions of thefcf 
uncivilized mialtitudes. They were not, however^ 
without effed; and though they did not entirely 
prevent, they proved a great reftraint tb the perpe* 
tration of their cuftomaf y barbarities. 

After addreffing the Indians in this manner, a; 
declaration was publilhed, in order to admonifli 
arid terrify the Americans, a:hd to induce therh to 
lay down their. arms, and to return to the obedience 
df the Britifli government, from the profpeft of the 
miferies and horrors they would experience on the 
piarc of the Indians, now engaged on the (ide of Bri« 
lain, and whofe ravages and cruelty it would not be 
poflible to coiitroul. Hedifphyed to them thefbrength 
of that power which was to be employed againft 
America by fea and land, warning them to ceafe 
a refiftance that expofed them to fo many calamities, 
and that would probably terminate in the ruin of 
their country. He promifed to encourage and em- 
ploy all thofe who (hould affift in bringing their 
countrymen back to their duty, and in re-eftablifti-^ 
ing the authority of the Britifli government. Aflu- 
rances of proteftion were given, upon the perform- 
ance of certain conditions, to thofe \yho demeaned 
themfelves peaceably, and did not forfake their habi- 
tations : threatening, at the fame time, fevere treat- 
ment to fuch as committed hoftilities, or abetted 
them againft the armies or adherents of Britain. 
• After eftabliftiing magazines, and fetting an hof- 
pital at Crown Point, the canipaign opened by the 
fiege of Ticonderoga. The Americans had taken 
great pains to fortify this poft, already very ftrong 
by nature. Oh the eaftern (bore facing Ticonde- 
roga, which lies on the weft, they had erefted a 
ftrong fortification on the fummit of a hill, which 
they named Fort Independence : the fides and bot- 
tom of this hill were ftrengthened with works well 

furnilhed 
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furnlftied with cannon- The -commuirication: be- 
tween this poll and the fort at TiGonderoga^ was 
maintained by a bridge conffruded over the gut 
where the fort ftahds,^ and through which the' water- 
from Lake George flows into Lake Ghamplain- It 
was upheld by twenty-two piers of vail dimenfioiis,. 
funk into the >yatier at equal diftarices: to thefe 
floats were fattened, fifty foot long, and twelve 
wide ; and the whole was held together by chains; 
and rivets of immenfe fize : the fide of the bridge 
towards Lake Champlain, was proteded by a boom 
confitling of large pieces of timber, joined together 
with iron bolts and chains of prodigious thickhefs* 
Both the bridge and boom were juftly confidered as 
a work of equal induftry and laboun 

In a fmall bay to the fouthward of this bridge, 
there is a point of land, oii which a mountain 
ftands, called Sugar- hill. From this mountain the 
fort of Ticonderoga is overlooked, and effeftuallyf 
commanded. From this motive it was propofed toi 
fortify this hill, a3 the neceflary fecurity to the fort ; 
but the extent of the works they had already erefted, 
induced the Americans to drop the defign, having 
hardly forc^ fuffieient to man them properly. The 
ruggednefs of the ground' on its fummit and fides, 
•and the difficulty of its accefs, would, it was imar 
gined, prevent it from being of any ufe to an 
enemy. ; 

The garrifon of Tincdftderoga confided of about 
fix thoufand men, commanded by General Sinclair. 
It was formed partly §#&>ntihental regulars, and 
partly of militia* '• * , .[ 

The Britifti army was in two divifions, one upon 
each fide of Lake Ghamplain. This was occupied 
by the Ihipping,- which, from the deftrudion of 
tiie naval force of the Americans in the preceding 
year, was now in full pofleffion of that Lake. 

On 
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On the fecond ot July, the Britifli right Wing 
that matched on the weft of the Lake, appeared ia 
fight of the foi;t. On its approach, the garrifon, 
contrary to expectation, fet fire to all their out- 
works and buildings, and abandoned them without 
making the leaft refiftance. 

The diligence of the Britifli army yas fuch, that 
by the fifth of July, it had eftabliflied every poft ne- 
eeflary to inveft the fort completely, and to cut off 
its communication on every fide. 

The negled and imprudence of the garrifon, in 
not fecuring Sugar-hill, was now manifeft. Not- 
jivithftanding its fteepnefs, a road was made up to 
its very fummit, which was levelled for the con- 
ftrudtion of a battery. 

On fight of thefe preparations, a council was 
held by the American commanders ; in which it Wjas- 
reprefented, that their whqle effeftive force was not 
fufficient to man one half of the works; and that, as 
it was not poflSble for it to remain upon continual 
duty, no effeftual defence could be made ; that as 
the place would be completely furrounded in twen- 
ty-four hours, it ought immediately to be aban- 
doned, in order to fave the troops. This reprefen- 
tation being admitted by the council, the fort was 
evacuated that very night. The baggage, and what 
artillery and ftores could be carried off, were fent 
away by water to Skenefborough, a place to the 
fouth of Lake George ; while the troops took the 
road to it by land. 

As foon as morning difcovered their flight, they 

July 6, were immediately purfued. General Bur- 

^777- goyne followed them by water, after de- 
ftroying the boom and bridge, which the Americans 
had conftrufted to prevent the paffage of any (hip- 
ping from Lake Champlain to Lake George. It had 
coft them, befides a prodigious expence, near a 
whole twelvemonth's labour; but it was fo quickly 

demolKhedi 
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rfcmoViftied by the feamen belonging to the Britifti 
fquadron, that the paflag^ was completely cleatcd 
before nine in the morning for the largcft frigates. 
The purfuit was continued with fuch expedition, 
that, before three in the afternoon, the van. of 
the fquadron came up with the gallies that guard- 
ed the boats with the ba^age. Two of them ^ 
were taken, and. three blown up. Hereupon the 
enemy fee fire to their boats, aod then to the works 
and other conftruftions. at Skenefborough Falls, 
where they landed j after which they retired to the 
-woods. ' ' 

This was a total and decifive defeat : they loft all 
their baggage^ ammunition, ftores, and. provifious* 
The boats that contained them were all confum^ 
to the number of tWo hundred. The artillery tak,en 
from them was no lefs than one hundred axid thirty 
pieces. 

The main body that had (tt out by land fOr 
^kenefborough^ was clofely purfued by General 

July 7, Frazer. He overtoak.it on the fecotid 

1777. day of. its march, at five iti the morning* 
Expedting to be attacked, the enemy bad taken a 
ftrong poft. The Provincials wei'e commanded by 
.Colonel Francis, one of the beft officers in their fer- 
vice. He had chofen his ground fo judicioufly, 
that, notwithftanding the great .conduiJt,and intrepid 
dity with which he w^s attacked by Genera* Frazer^ 
ie maintained his poft with fuceefs, till General 
Rcidefel arrivfed at the head of a large body of Ger- 
mans. Until the coming up of this reinforcement, 
the fupcriority of number was fo large on the fide of 
the Americans, that they had aUnoft overpowered 
General Frazer; but they now could ftand theii^ 
ground no longer. Their commander being flain, 
whofe courage and fteadinefs had enabled them to 
make fo ftrong and refolute a defence, they were en- 
tirely broken, and fled precipitately on all fides. 

Vol. II. No. 14. B b Befides 
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Befides- Colonel Francis, many other officers were 
killed; and above two hundred foldiers : ^s ma.ny 
•were mida prifofiers, with feventeen officers, in- 
cluding a Colonel. Their wounded were more than 
fix hundrcd/many cif whom flying to the woods, ^ 
•perilled there for wantpf neceflarics, and througli 
inability to quit them in their helplefs condition. 
The lofs of the Royal army on this occafion was not 
confiderablc; only one officer of note was killed, 
.Major Grant, 'a very bmvc and deferving man in 
his profeffion, 

Gcheral Sinclair, with the van of the American 
army, was now at Caftletown, about fix miles dif- 
-tant from the place of the engagement. Upon in- 
telligence of Colonel Francis being flain, and his 
party defeated, together with the difafter at Skencf- 
'tk)rough Falls, apprehending that* he Ihould be in- 
tercepted, if he proceeded towards fort Anne, he 
thought it fafeft to repaif to the woods,- that lie in 
the intermediate fpace between that fort and the 
contiguous parts of New England. 
. After taking poflTeffion of Skehefborough, Gene- 
ral Burgoyne detached Colonel Hill, with the ninth 
regiment, towards fort Anne, in order to waylay 
fuch of the enemy a*s were retreating to that place. 
On his march thither he fell in with a body of the 
enemy, near fix times as numerous as his own. They 
attacked him with great fury, and endeavoured to 
furround him : this obliged him to withdraw to a 
more advantageous fituation, in order to prevent 
them from executing their defign. Hie changed his 
ground accordingly, with fo much judgment, and 
with fuch exaftnefs of difcipline, and' coolnefs of 
valour, that after an attack that lafted three hours, 
and was fupported with great vigour, the ene- 
my was obliged to retire with fo much lofs, that 
defpairing, after fo feve^e a repulfe, to be able to 

make 
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make any ftand affort Anne, they fet it on fire, 
and withdrew to fort Edward on the river Hudfon. 

In all thefe different engagements, though fonie 
of them were very warm, and the conflid fpiritedly 
maintained by the enemy, yet the lofs in Killed and 
wounded did not exceed two hundred men, on the 
fide of the Royal army, 

Thefe fucccffes had a prodigious effedt on the 
minds of thofe who obtained them. They made no 
doubt of carrying them to the utmoft extent of their 
wilhes and intents. On the other hand, it highly 
alarmed the Americans, and rendered them ex- 
tremely anxious what meafures to take in order to 
flop the progrefs of the viftorious army, which now 
threatened to overrun all the northern Colonies. . 

In the midft of this good fortune, it was no fmall 
mortification to General Burgoyne, that he could 
not improve it with that diligence which was requi- 
fite to make it complete. He was now under the 
jieceifity of tarrying at Skenelborough, till the ar- 
rival of the tents, field equipage, and provifions. 

That no time, however, might be loft, indefa- 
tigable labour was exerted in clearing paflages, and 
making roads through the country about fort Anne, 
in order to proceed againft the enemy. The fame 
diligence was ufed in removing the fallen trees and 
the ftones fvink in the water, with the many other 
obftacles thrown by the enemy along the extent of 
Wood Creek, the itream that flows from fort Anne 
to Lake George. This was a tedious, but necef- 
•fary work, as it w^s through this channel the ftorcs, 
artillery, and all the heavy incumbrances were to 
be conveyed. The fame fatigue was undergone in 
bringing the gun and the prpvifion boats over land, 
from the various lakeSj creeks, and rivers, into 
others. The toil was aftonilhing ; but the fpirit 
that accompanied it was not lefs. 

B b 2 While 
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While General Burgoyne was accelerating the 
preparations requifitc to purfue his expedition, the 
American General, Schuyler, was at fort Edward, 
employed in collefting the militia from all the ad- 
jacent parts, in order to compofc'a force fufficient 
to make a ftand at this place. Hither the broken 
remains of the defeated army repaired with their 
General, after taking a week's circuit through the 
woods, in order to avoid the Britifti detachments 
that were exploring the country. They had fufFered 
great diftrefs from want of provifions, and necef- 
iaries to (helter them from the continual. rains that 
fell during their march. 

The country between Skenefborough and fort 
Edward was fo interfperfcd with woods, creeks, and 
moraffes, and the natural difficulties had been fo in- 
duftrioully augmented by every impediment which 
the enemy could contrive, that it was with the ut- 
mod pains and fatigue the Roj^al army was* able to 
work a paffage through it. Immenfe trees felled 
for that purpofc, interfered all the roads and paths, 
and the watry grounds and marflies were fo thickly 
fpread, that it was neceffary to ^conftrud no lefs 
than forty bridges to crofs them. One of thefc 
bridges extended near two miles. 

General Burgoyne's march through this wilder-* 
nefs met with very little impediment from the 
American troops. They attacked his people' while 
at work to remove the obftruAion? they had conti- 
nually to encounter ; but as they were no more 
than draggling detachments^ they could make no 
impreffion, and were eafily repulfed. 

It was not, however, till the end of July, that 
he reached fort Edward. The diftance from thb 
place to that where he begun fo laborious a march, 
was fmali ; but the obft^cles we^'e fuch, that it was 
an objeft of aftoniftiment how he could arrive thi- 
ther in fo (hort a time. 

Another 
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. Another route rr^ight have been taken, lefs fub- 
jeft to fo many difficulties. He might have returned 
to Ticonderoga, and proceeded by Lake George 
to the fort oftnat name, fituated at its head. From 
thence the road.ito fort Edward is broad and firm 
enough to admit of wheel carriages. But as the 
greatnefs of the difficulties did not appear at firft, 
and the return to Ticonderoga might have been con- 
ftrued as a retreat, the apprehenfion of cooling the 
ardour of his own people by fuch a movement, on the 
one hand, and of reviving the fpirits of the Ame- 
ricans on the other, made it feem more eligible to 
furmount the hardfliips that prefented themfelves in 
this arduous undertaking, than to fuffer the enemy 
to fay, that he had ftirunk from it out of dread of 
the oppofition he expeded on their part. 

To this it was added, that the refiftance which 
would probably have been made at fort George, 
might have occafioned no lefs delay, than the mea- 
fure which was adopted ; but that when the garri- 
fon of that place perceived its retreat mufl: be wholly 
cut off by the Royal army's prefent line of march, 
it would not dare to remain in that poft. They 
abandoned it accordingly, after burning the veflels 
they had on the lake, and retired to fort Edward ; 
the garrifon of which followed their^ example, and 
withdrew to Saratoga, as foon as they were apprized 
of the Britifh army's approach. 

Thus, after ftruggling with an immenfe variety 
of toil and obftruftions. General Burgojme found 
himfelf at kft on the banks of Hudfon's river, fo 
long the objeft of his earneft wifhes. He was now 
in poffeffion of all the country between fort Edward 
and the city of Quebec. His communication was 
©pen and free from all interruption,, with the pofts 
he had fettled along that vaft extent. A large quan- 
' tity of ftores and provifions was already arrived at 
fort George, for the ufe of bis army, tvhich was now 
B b 3 employed 
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employed in conveying them from that place, to- 
gether with the artillery, the boats, and other heavy 
incumbrances that were neceflary for their further 
progrefs, 

, Notwithftanding the* general confternation that 
was now fpread throughout New England, the 
people did not exprefs the leaft inclination to offer 
terms of fubmiflion to the conqueror. In the midft 
of the terrors and anxiety which the advancing of 
fo formidable an. army occafioned, their attention 
was wholly occupied with the methods of making 
an efFeftual refiftance. 

The Provincial afl'emblies behaved on this occa- 
fion with a firmnefs and prefence of mind which loft 
light of none of the refources that were left them : 
they were ftill many. The extenfive trafts that lay 
between them and the Britifli army, afforded innu- 
merable fituations to retard its motions, and the 
hardfhips with which it had already been obliged 
to contend, and at fuch pains to furmount, were 
an ample earneft of the difficulty it would flill find 
in penetrating further. The lapfe of time taken 
up in this manner would allow them full leifure 
to put themfelves in re^idinefs to meet the enemy 
upon advantageous terms, when it could no longer 
be avoided. 

In purfuance of this, the militia were raifed every 
where, and drafts made put of it to join the forces 
at Saratoga. The readinefs and number of thofc 
who turned out as volunteers upon thi$ occafion, 
was remarkable, and was confidered as an omen of 
the moft aufpicious nature, as it (hewed they by no 
means defpaired of .the caufe ; and that in cafe of 
necefiity, fupplies of men would not be wanting. 
By thefe means their troops at Saratoga began to 
recover from the apprehenfions with which the 
fuccefTes of the Britifli army had (truck them, and 
to exert themfelves. ia thwarting its operations. 

lu 
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In order ta give them further eiicouragemeiit, 
they placed an officer at their head, in whom. the 
American troops, from his tried courage and capa- 
city, juftly placed the higheft confidence. This 
was General Arnold. He repaired to Saratoga with 
a good train of artillery, and took the command 
greatly to their fatisfadion. 

Intelligence was brought to him upon his arrival, 
that Colonel St. Leger, who had been detached 
upon a feparate expedition to. the Mohz^wk river, 
had made an alarming progrefs there, and, if not 
checked, would become a dangerous neighbour, : 
as he would be foon at hand to eo-operate with, as 
well as to receive affiftance' from General Burgoyne. 

To obviate this danger. General Arnold removed • 
from Saratoga to Still-water, a place lying midway 
between Saratoga ajid the jundtion of the Mohawk- 
river with chat of Hudfon. 

In the mean time, the apprehenfions of thofe who 
had been averfe to the employing of the Indians in 
the Brit ifh- army, began to be juftified. Nptwith- 
ftanding the care an4 precautions taken by GeneraL 
Burgoyne to prevent the efFeds of their barbarous 
difpofition, they were fometimes carried to an excefs, 
that fhocked his humanity the more, as it was* to- 
tally out of his power to controul them in the de- 
gree that he had hoped and propofed. The out- 
rages they committed,' were fuch as proved highly 
detrimental to the Royal caufe. They {pared nei^ 
ther friend nor foe, and exercifcd their ufual cruel- 
ties with very little attention to the threats that were, 
held out in order to reftrain and deter them. 

Several inftances of this nature happened about 
that time, which contributed powerfully to alienate 
the minds of many from the caufe in which they 
ferved. One was recorded in particular, that 
equally ftruck both parties with horror. A, young 
lady, the daughter of Mr. Macrea, a zealous Roy- 
B b 4 alift, 
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alift, being on her way to the BritiKh army^ whwe 
ihe was to have been married to an ofiicer, unhap- 
pily fell into tlie hands of the Indians, who, without 
regarding her youth and beauty, murdered her with 
m^ny circumftances of barbarity. 

Scenes of this nature ferved to render the Royal 
party extremely odious. However -the Americans 
might be confcious that they were as ofFenfive, and 
as much abhorred by their enemies as by thcm- 
felves, ftill they could not forgive them the accept- 
ing of fuch auxiliaries, as muft neceflarily difgrace 
the beft caufe. 

The refentment occafioned by the conduft of the 
Indians, and no left the dread of being expofed to 
their fury, helped confiderably to bring recruits 
from every quarter to the American army. It was 
coniidered a^ the only place of refuge and fecurity 
atprefent. The inhabitants of the trads contiguous^ 
to the Britifli army, took up arms almoft univer- 
fally. The prefervation of their femiiies was now 
become an objedt of immediate concern. As the 
country was populous, they flocked in multitudes. 
to General Arnold's camp ; and he foon found him- 
felf at the head of an army, which, though com- 
pofed of militia, and undiiciplined men, was ani- 
mated with that fpirit of indignation and revenge, 
which fo often fupplics all military deficiencies. 

The Provincial Affemblies were not deceived in 
their expectation of thofe obftacles which would 
continue to oppofe the Britifh arms. The troops 
encamped along the Hudifon, under General Bur- 
goyne, were now undeTrgoing hardlhips and fatigues 
without any profpe<9: of alleviation. Frorti the end 
of July to the middle of Auguft, their whole time 
was taken up in forwarding the boats, provifions, 
and many other neceflarics, both for fubfiftence 
and warlike operations, from fort George to their 
camp on Hudfon*$ river. The diifencc was not 

great. 
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great, being no more than twenty miles ; but the 
labour was exceffive, and very difcouraging from 
the little efFeft it produced : the roads in many 
places lay through vaft fteeps, and in others had 
been damaged or deftroyed. A very fmall propor* 
tion of the horfes was come, that were to have been 
furniflied in Canada : they were unavoidably re^ 
tarded by the length and perpetual difficulties of a 
journey, that was to be taken through fuch an un- 
ceafing and perplexing viciflitude of mountains^ 
forefts, lakes, fwamps, and rivers, fcattered along 
a country, in many parts uncultivated and wild. 
No more than about one hundred oxen had been 
procured, of which it was neceffary to employ ten, 
and fometimes twelve, to draw a fingle batteau, fo 
heavy and deep- the roads wcte become, through 
the exceffive wetnefs of the feafon. In fifteen days 
of the hardeft labour, no more than ten boats were 
got afloat in Hudfon's river, and there was only 
four days provifion before4iand in the camp. Thus 
it began to be apprehended, that it would prove ut- 
terly imprafticable to form a'magazine fufficient to. 
fupply the army with provifions during the future 
operations of the campaign, as they found it fo 
difficult to provide for its daily fubfiftence. 

This want of refources was an equal motive of 
difcouragement to the Britifti army, and of encou- 
ragement to the Americans. It was not doubted 
among them, that this alone would be an unfur- 
moimtable impediment, and totally obviate the ex- 
ertions that would otherwife have refulted from the 
Britilh General's* well- known abilities and valour. 

While he was pondering in what manner to re- 
medy thefc alarming preflures, he was informed 
that Colonel St. Leger had penetrat,ed as far as fort 
Stanwix, and was clofely befieging it. This fug- 
gefted an idea of moving forward inftanitly. Were 
the enemy to retire to the Mohawk river, he would 
then be placed between the ^my under his com- 

mandj 
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mahd, and the forces under Colonel St. Leger, • 
and liable to an attack from either fide. By fuch 
a retreat the road would alfo lie open to Albany, 
between which and the American army, his own 
would then have an opportunity of polling itfelf. — 
In this fituation the American General would be 
compelled either to fight him, or to crofs the Hud- 
Ibn, in order to fecure his retreat into New Eng- 
land. But fhould he, on the Britlfh army's advan- 
cing in the manner propofed, withdraw direftly to- 
wards Albany, the country on the Mohawk would 
lie open, and he might form a junftion with Colo- 
nel St. Leger, to the manifeft advantage of what- 
ever attempts they might .think proper to make 
conjointly. 

Such was the plan conceived by General Bur- 
goyne in the prefent juncture. But the obftrudcions 
to the executing of it, or almoft any other, ftill 
continued. The communication with fort George 
was neceffary to be preferved at all events, and at 
whatever diftance he advanced. But the number 
of troops that would be requifite to form fo long a 
chain of communication, and to guard the convoys 
of provifions and other neceflaries, on their way 
to the main body, would fo weaken his army, as 
to render its Itrength totally inadequate to any great 
exertions ; and unlefs the numbers thus employed 
were confiderable, they would be ineffeftual, as a 
ilrong body of the enemy lay within a few hours 
march, ready, upon the firft opportunity, to inter- 
cept any party that was not of fome force. 

This want of neceflaries was the more mortify- 
ing, as the Provincial camp was furnilhed with 
them in the greateft abundance. Its fupplies came 
from the frontiers of New England, to a place called 
Bennington, little more than twenty miles diftant 
from the banks of the Hudfon. Here a copious 
magazine had been formed for the Provincial army, 
from which they drew their neceflaries when they 

were 
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were wanted. It was well guarded by a numerous . 
body of militia. 

This magazine lying at no great diftance, Gene- 
ral Burgoyne formed the defign of feizing it by fur- 
prife. The poflefiion of fo confiderable a fupply; 
would enable him to proceed without' any delay to- 
wards the enemy, and to profecute the main objedt 
of his expedition. 

He felefted for this bufinefs Colonel Baum, a 
German officer of great bravery, who fet out at the 
head of five hundred men, two hundred of whom 
were Germans, of his own chufing. To be ready 
at band for the fupport of this party, the army 
marched up the eaftern Ihore of the Hudfon river, 
and encamped almoft abreaft of Saratoga, with the 
river between it and that place. An advanced party 
was polled at Batten Kill, lying between the camp 
and Bennington, in order to fupport .that of Colo- 
nel Baum, 

At the time he fet forward, a detachment of the 
enemy was conducing a large fupply of cattle arid 
provifion to their camp ; thefe he feized, and fent 
to the Britiih quarters. He could not, however, 
proceed with that expedition which was neceflary to 
lurprife the enemy, from the badnefs of the roadsj 
and other deficiencies. They difcovered his defign, 
and they prepared to receive him. 

Being informed that their force v/as greatly fu- 
perior to his, he halted, and having taken an ad- 
vantageous pofition, he fent notice of his fituation 
to the General, who difpatched Colonel Brey^ 
man to his afliftance. This officer hafted with all 
fpeed to the fupport of his countryman ; but the 
fame caufe that had prevented Colonel Eaum from 
furpriCng the Provincials, now prevented Colonel 
Breyman from arriving in time to aflfift him : the 
continual rains had fo deepened the roads, that the 
artillery could hardly be got forward, and the de- 
tachment 
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tachment did not advance more than twenty-four 
miles from eight in the morning to four in the 
afternoon of the following day. 

General Starke, who commanded at Bennington, 
with Colonel Warner, on receiving intelligence of 
the rcfpeftivc fituation of. both parties, faw the ne- 
ceffity of attacking the firft, before it could effeft a 
Auguft i6, juniftion with the laft. He advanced upon 

'^in- Colonel Baum with the utmoft diligence, 
land inclofed him on all fides, A body of Provin- 
cial Loyalifts, who made part of his detachment, on 
the approach df the Americans, would have per- 
fuaded him that they were Loyalifts likethemfelves, 
coming up to join him ; but their miftake was foon 
difcovered. The defenc^es he had haftily raifed 
were forced, after a valiant fefiftance, and the great- 
eft part of his detachment, overpowered by num-« 
bers, made the beft of their way to the woods.— 
But he was fo completely furrounded with his coun- 
trymen, that they found it impoffible to efcape.— . 
In this fituation, after expending all their anununi- 
tion, they drew their fabres, and bravely chained the 
Americans, with the Colonel at their head. But 
fortune did not fecond their valour ; they were borne 
down by fuperiority of number, and were all either 
killed or taken, with thf ir Colonel, who did not 
furrender till he was wounded and difabled. 

Unhappily for Colonel Breyman, be was at this 
time pufhing forwards, in order to join the' de- 
feated party, the difafter of which he had no in- 
formation of. It was about four in - the afternoon 
>vhen he reached the ground on which the engage- 
ment had happened, and found himfelf aflaiied 
on all fides. Though his men were much hara^d 
and fatigued, they received the enemy with gteut 
'fpirit, repulfed and drove them from their pofts ; 
but their fuperior multitude enabling them to pour 
in frefli reinforcements, they recovered their groundj, 

and 
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and compelled 'Bre}^man*s party to retire. This, 
however, they did not do till they had fired forty^ 
rounds a man, after which, wanting ammunition, 
they withdrew under cover of the. night. 

Five or fix hundred men were loft in thefe twot 
aftions, moft of whom were made prifoners. Buti 
this lofs was nothing when compared to the dimi* 
nution of that dread in which the Provincials had 
held the Britiih and, German troops until this un- 
fortunate* event. It filled them with courage, and 
with hope of ftill further fucccffes : it taught them 
that regular and difciplined foldiers were not dlwayt 
fure of vifto.ry ; it removed, in ftiort, all their fears^ 
and infpired them wkh a boldnefs and .confidence 
which they had never felt till^this day. 

Nor was the news received by the Britilh army 
without anxiety. Acaiftomed to fuccefs ever fined 
the commencement of the campaign, they were not 
a little furprifed at this uaexpefted check. Thougb 
it did not diminifti their courage, nor abate theirs 
ardour, it fomewhat cooled that unbounded confi- 
dence of viftory, which had induced them to loofc 
upon the enemy with contempt. ... . 

During thefe tranfadions, Colonel St. Leger wai 
prefling with great vigour the fiege of fort Stanwixw> 
Auguft 6, A convoy of provifions, with an efcort o£ 

"i^in^ eight or nine hundred men, marched to 
its relief. The Colonel detached Sir John Johnfon, 
with a confiderable force, to way-lay them upoa 
their march. They fell into the ambufli ; four hun* 
dred were flain, two hundred taken, and the rc^ 
mainder efcaped with great difliculty. 

The Colonel did not negleft this opportunity dF 
trying to' intimidate the garrifon into a furrender. 
He reprefented the Provincial ftrength as entirely^ 
broken throughout the Northern Provinces, and 
that General Burgoyne had penetrated to Albany, 
where he was now receiving the fubmiffion of all 

the 
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the neighbouring diftricls. . He reminded them of 
the danger to be apprehended from the Indians in 
his army, were the place to be taken by affault, and 
how hard a taik it would be to reftrain them from 
maffacring every perfon that fell into their hands, 
in revenge foir the number of their countrymen who 
had fallen in the attack of the convoy. 

• But thefe reprefentations had no efFeft on the 
garrifon : the Governor, Colonel Ganfevort, a very 
refolute man, made anfwer, that he would main- 
tain the fort as long as his men would ftand by him, 
and that he was not to be intimidated by threats 
from the difcharge of his duty. 

The Colonel was much difappointed in his ex- 
pedations of the condition of Fort Stanwix. It 
was in a much better ftate of defence than it had 
been reported, and the garrifon confided of fe- 
Icfted men. The number of regular troops he had 
with him was not fufficient to make any impreffions 
of terror on their minds ; and the Indians, of whom 
great part of his force confifted, were daily becom- 
ing more ungovernable, from the diffatisfadtion 
they felt at the lofs of their countrymen in the late 
engagement, and the little hopes they entertained 
of getting any plunder, which was the only motive 
that induced them to join the Britifli forces. In- 
ftead of being difpirited, the garrifon, headed by 
Colonel Willet, the fecond in command, made 
feveral fuccefsfbl fallies. This bold and enterprifing 
officer undertook, with one more, a moft daring 
and dangerous attempt. He ventured out of the 
fort, eluded the vigilance of the enemy, and tra- 
verfed a country filled with Indian parties orx the 
look-out, in order to haften the relief that was fo 
•much wanted. 

In this difagreeable fituation, a report was brought 

)Co Colonel St. Leger by the Indians, that General 

Arnold was approaching at the head of two thou- 

6 fand 
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fand men to attack the befiegers. Upon this he af- 
fured them, that he. would give him the meeting 
with the BritiQi troops under his command, and 
that he would faithfully ftand by them, if they 
woyld perform their part, and accompany him to 
aftion. To {how them 'that he was in earneft, he 
took their chiefs with him to pitch upon the ground 
where to meet, the Provincials. But while. he was 
ffiriving to encourage and prevail upon them to 
remain true to their engagements, further intelli- 
gence was brought that General Burgdyne had been 
defeated, with great flaughter, and was now flying 
before the Provincial army. Hereupon numbers of 
the Indians immediately deferted him, and the re- 
mainder threatened t;o follow, if he did not himfelf 
break up the fieg€ and retire. ' 

A remonftrance of this nature obliged the Colo- 
nel to affcnt to* their demands. A retreat was in- 
ftantly made •, bur from the unhappy circumftances 
to which this behaviour of the Indians had reduced 
him, it was attended with fo much precipitation 
and diforder, that the tents, with part of the artiU 
lery and ftores, were loft. He was not without ap- 
prehenfions that they harboured finifter defigns re- 
fpefting his own people. His fears were juft ;— 
they .plundered the boats of their ftores and provi- 
iions, and carried off the baggage belonging to the 
officers ; and they robbed and maffacred all the ftrag- 
glers that were at a diftance from the main body.— *• 
This unfortunate event happened on the twenty- 
fecond of Auguft. 

The report fpread by the Indians to compel the 
Britifti troops to raife the fiege of fort Stanwix, was 
not without foundation. General Arnold was ad- 
vancing with two thoufand men to attack the be- 
fiegers. He was himfelf, with eight or nine hun- 
dred, haftening forwards with all fpeed ; and in or- 
der to come upon them unawares^ he had traverfed 

the 
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the woods, hoping to furprife them before thef 
could make good their retreat. But he did not ar- 
rive till two days after the fiege had been raifed. 

The failure of the expedition againft fort Stan«* 
fffixy together with the defeat at Bennington, were 
very fevere blows to the Britifti intereft in tfaofe 
parts. They animated the Americans to a furprifing 
degree. They began now confidently to promife 
themfelves that General Burgoyne himfelf would 
ihare the fame. fate as his officers. 

He (till continued in his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Saratoga, where he was exerting himfelf in 
forwarding ftores and requifites of all kinds from 
Lake George, intending, as foon as he had laid in 
a fufficient ftock, to march diredtly in queft ^of the 
enemy, and endeavour to force his way through>all 
obftruftions. 

Having, with indefatigable pains, amafied proi- 
vifions, and other neceffaries, in'fnfficient qqanti^ 
to laft out a month, he threw a bridge of boats on 
the Hudfon, and crofled his army over in the 
middle of September, encamping it on the hills 
and plains about Saratoga.. The enemy was then at 
Still -water, under the command of General Gates, 
an officer upon whofe profeflional knowledge and 
experience the Americans placed very great dc* 
pendence. 

In General Burgoyne's progrefs towards the ene* 
my, the woodinefs of the country obftruded him 
continually, and the creeks and fwamps were fo nu- 
merous, that much of his time wastaken up in con* 
ftrudting bridges, and in repairing thofe which had 
been deftroyed. As foon as he approached the Pro^ 
vincial army, he determined to make an attack. 
He put himfelf at the head of the central divifioA 
of his army. General Frazer and Colonel Brcyman 
were oti his right, and Generals Philips and Reidc* 

fel 
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ftl on his left. In this order he to^refeed t* tlf js' 
enemy on the nineteenth of Sept^mfbei^ '^ ■ 

The Americans, elated with their fate fuco^fleSjj' 
did not upon this ocJcafiori wait to be atta<tked» They 
marched out of their camp, and advanced upon th^ 
central divifion, which they engaged with a firfti^' 
nefs and refolution that had never before been t:^* 
perienced from them. General Arnold, lately i^J 
turned from his expedition to the Mohawk RtVrfri- 
had a principal (hare in the tranfaftions of this day* 
At the head of a divifton, compofed of his bei^ foU 
diersy he diredted his^ attack chiefly on tlif ee Regi- 
ments, the pofition of which expd^fed tRem-nibI?y 
and upon which, for that reaibn, be hoped td maki? 
the readier imprefSon ; thefe were the twentieth;^ 
twenty-firft, and fixty-fecond* With the mod in-' 
trepid and foldicr-like perfeverance, they maiintaiBted? 
their aground againft the repeated eflTorts of far ftiu 
perior numbers, which were continually refrelhed^i 
and aflailed them wittunabated fury. The burtheit 
of the day fell upon them, and they continued ea-r 
gaged till fun-fet. Greneral Frazer, on the right, ren^ 
dered them occafionally good fervice; but he could 
only do it by detached parties^ The poft he occu-^ 
pied was of too much confequence to be relinquiflied; 
a large body of the enemy lay in a wood fronting 
him, watching an opportunity to feize it. 

General Philips^ who commanded on the left, oil* 
hearing of the danger to which thafe regiments, as; 
well as the cefitral divifibn, were expofed, piercetf 
through a wood that lay between, and came up to 
their affiftance at a very critical jundure. GerteffeF 
Arnold w* preffing them fo vigopoufly, that they' 
were aimoft borne down with the weight of nvtm^ 
bees; By this feaCbnable help they were enabled t* 
refift him:* The aitillery brought up by Generrf 
Philips was <$£ e^ifdal fervic^ ujpofi this occasion ;^ 
it did fuch execution among the enemy, that though , 
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they cofltiitued the, fight, it was no longer with the 
fame violence with which it had begun. . The arri- 
Val'of General Reidefel, who followed General Phi- 
lips, with another part of the left wing, completed 
the fuccefs which had been gained. He charged 
the enemy fo effed:ually, that they began gradually 
to give way ; they did not however totally retire till 
on the very clofc of day, after having maintained , 
a well-fought aftion from three in the afternoon. 

This was a real battle on both fides. Hitherto 
tlie Provincial troops had been cautious of engaging 
without the proteftion of. works and defences ; but 
they. now can^e forth undauntedly, and encountered 
the Royal army upon equal ground. The conflift 
was kept up near five hours with good order, cour- 
se, and a degree of pbftinacy that. had never been 
^xpe<aed ; and excited, on that account, the more 
iurprize and alarm. It wa$ now forefeen, that in- 
ftead of a flying and difpirited enemy, they would 
liave a numerous apd refplute ,army to encounter, 
-equally with themfelves difpofed to Hand their 
ground, and commanded by chiefs, whofe activity 
and. fpirijt they found, from experience, would leave 
CO advantage unimproved. 

The lofs on both fides was fevere; but the greater 
number fell pn that of the Provincials, of whom 
upwards of fifteen hundred were computed to have 
been killed and wounded. The lift of the flain and 
woupded in the :8riti(h army did not exceed three 
hundred and tJbirty. Among thofe Britilh officers 
who diftinguiihcd themfelves, were Generals Frazer- 
and Hamilton, to , whom much of the honours of 
the day were due,. Captain Jones of the artillery, 
who was flain, did eminent fervice. After keeping 
poflTeflion.of^the field of battle during, the night,, 
the Britifti, array took. poft in .the morping in front 
of the enemy, land within pannpn-fliot of his lines, i 
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Sut though the day was won, this aftlon produced 
detrimental confequences. The. fir ft was a vifible 
diminution of the alacrity of the Indians in tiieBrit- 
ifh army; The expectations of plunder, by whick 
they had been attraded, began now to fail them 
entirely. They faw nothing before them but hard- 
Ihips and warfare. Thefe^ were no motives to retain 
a peoplfe fo little interefted in the qiiarrel jDctween ^ 
•Britain and heir colonics; and from this period they 
gradually deferted in fuch numbers, that in a Ihort 
time they wefe almofl reduced to nothing. 

Little more fidelity was experienced on the J)art 
of the Canadians, or even the colonifts who had 
joined the Britifli troops. They alfo withdrev^ ty 
degrees, as, foon as they began to perceive thiat the 
refiftance of the Americans would prove more for* 
midable than it had been at firft expefted. 

Thefe various defertions happened at a time when 
their fidelity and conftancy were more thaii ever 
wanted, and proved the more mortifying, as an ac- 
ceffion of ftrength had been promifed and depended 
Upon, from both thefe quarters, at the very feafon 
%yhen they broke their word in fo ignominious a 
manner. 

But exclufive of thefe, other fuccburs of much 
more importance had been hoped for by the Britifli 
General. From the firft commencement of his ex- 
pedition, he had promifed himfelf a ftrong rein* 
forcement from that part of the Britifli army which 
was ftationed at New York. He relied on its being 
able to make its way to Albany, and to join him 
there. Such a junftion, he doubted not, would have 
given a decifive turn to all his future operations, 
and completed the intent of his expedition. 

In this jundture, he received a letter from Sir 
Heriry Clinton, who then commanded in chief at 
New York. It was written in cypher, and through 
many difficulties and dangers of interception, was 
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^t length fafely conveyed to his hands. It informed 
him, that Shr Henry Clinton intended to make a 
^iverfioji in his favour on the North River, by an 
attack on Fort Montgomery, arid other places^ q£ 
ftrength, lately conftrudted by the Provincials, iix 
order to bar the paffage to Albany. 

This intelligence did not hold out fuch efFedtual 
affiftance as General Burgoyne had kept in view ; 
heverthelefs, it afforded him hope, that by fucha di- 
yerfion as was propofed, General Gates would be 
compelled to make large detachment? from his fr- 
illy, in order to oppofe the operations on the North 
River : this would, of courfe, weaken that Gqne- 
tal's army, and facilitate the progrefs of his own. 

In return to the letter he had received, he dif- 
patched to Sir Henry Clinton, fome trufty perfons, 
lecretly, and in difguife, and who all went "by dif- 
ferent ways, with a full account of his prefent litu- 
ition ; urging him to a fpeedy execution of %h^ di- 
▼erfion he had propofed, and informing him that he 
was provided with fufficient neceflaries, to ho^d out 
in his prefent pofition, till about the middle of Oc- 
tober ; till which time he was determined to. noiain- 
tain it, in expectation of a change of circumftance? 
in his favour. 

The American army under General Gates, waa 
in the mean time continually increafing, through, 
the arrival of all the militia, and continental troops 
that could poffibly be fpared. The New JEngland 
people were duly confcious how much their all was 
at flake, and were at the fame time perfuaded that 
an opportunity was now prefenting itfelf, which, i£ 
judicioufly managed, would prove one pf the maft 
Sufpicious that fortune had yet throwi>. into their 
Jiapds for the benefit of the common caufe. 

In this idea nothing was omitted to improve if tp 
tjic utmoft. Exclufive of tjie troops and. militiisty 
^oiuntcers of all ranks a|)pear.q4; on this occ^ijiopfj 
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"<iiid a warrnth for 'the fervice of the pubh'c was rria" 
yiifefted, that entirely banilhcd from the minds of 
people all doubt of (u?cefs, and excited a full per- 
luafion, that the Britifli istrmy would be compellieA 
to retire, and that the hopes in which Britain had 
been fo fanguine, of reducing the New England 
Provinces, would be completely fruftrated. 

Such were the dear expedations of all the Ame- 
ricans in thofe parts. But the Generals who cbm- 
hianded the army that was now oppofed to verie- 
ral Burgoyne, began to conceive much higher Kopes^ 
The concurrence of circumftances was, fuch^ as 
iaid before them the^prafticability of f entering the 
various obftruSi'ons, that had fo powerfully re- 
iarded the progrefs of the Britiih army, no lefs im^^ 
pedimcntial in its return. 

This idea was further confirmed by the impofli* 
bility of the Britiih army's moving forwards in it^ 
prefent condition, and the determination it feerried 
to have taken of afting folely on the defenfive, un- 
til fuch an alteration of affairs happened, as would 
enable it to aft othervvife. But of this they had no 
dpprehenfion. General Wafliington, in the middle 
provinces, though defeated, ftill maintained hh 
ground with the greatefl vigour ; and the country 
between New York and Albany, where it was knowQ 
that General Burgoyne expedied a diverfion in his 
favour, was at that time well guarded, and in a per- 
fedt ftate of defence, wherever m attack was apt 
prehended. 

General Burgoyne himfclf no longer lool^ed upon 
the expedition he had been fent upon, With th^ 
fame hope he had cherifhed when it began. He fevf 
a numerous enemy gathering around bini from all 
quarters, whofe force was hourly augmentijng^ wTiilp 
his own had been coiifiderably diminifhed' by Jargc 
defertions, and freapent lolTes in battle; wd was 
from the fame caufes daily decreafirig. He now 
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found it neceffary. to fortify his camp, and to CQn- 
. ftruft ftrong works, for the proteftion of his maga- 
zines and hofpitals, which he had not a fufficiency 
of troops to guard without fiich an additional fecu- 
rity, ihould he judge it neceffary to come to an ejti- 
gagemerit, or make an attempt of aiiy confeqiience 
lipon the enemy. 

While he was Iiithis embarraffed fituation, a pro- 
ject was formed by the New England people, to pcr 
netrate to the Lakes by the weftern frontiers of Ne\y 
"Mampfhire, and the upper countries on the Conneg- 
ticut River, and to cut off his communication with 
Canada, by repoffefiing themfelyes of Ticopderoga, 
aiid^the other forts and paffes in that country. 

Greneral Lincoln was place4 at the head of the ex- 
pedition; and the Colonels Brown, Johnfton, anj^ 
Woodbury, mpa of known courage and a(3-ivity, 
Were appoliitea to adt un^er his diredlipns. They 
fet out each with about five hundred men, and con- 
clufted the enterprize with fo much &ilfulnefs and 
Yecrecy^ th^t they furprized all the out-ppfts in th? 
neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, taking a great num- 
"ber of prifoners and boats, together with Ibme armed 
Veff^ls. They fummoned Brigadier Powel, who 
commanded atTiconieroga, to kirrender ; and upop 
his refufal, made feverat attacks iipoii the fort^ 
though without fuccefs. 

In the mean time the fituation of the Britifh ar- 
my', urider General Burgoyne, was becoming daily 
more critical. From the uncertainty of receiving 
fupplies of.provifipns, he was obliged, in the be- 
ginning oiF piftober, to dimiiiifh the army's alloW; 
ante. :To this meafure, from its neceffity, they 
fubmitted vyith the moft exemplary acquiefcence. 

The twelfth of Odtober was approaching. This 
was the term till which the army was to tarry in 
Its prefent encampment. The feventh was already 
arrived; and no tidings came of the operations that 
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had been propofed for its relief. In this alarming 
ftate of things, the General, preferving the intrepi- 
dity of his character, refolved upon a movement to- 
wards the enemy. 

He advanced accordingly upon the left wing of 
the Provincial army, in order to reconnoitre the 
ground it occupied ; intending, if it was found 
practicable, to force his way forward through that 
quarter, or to fecure it for the purpofc of a retreat, 
if that fliould appear neceffary. 

The body of troops employed for this purpofe, 
confifted of fifteen hundred men. It was all that 
could with fafety be drawn from the guard of the 
camp, in the prefent reduced ftate of the army. 
The force of the enemy in front of that which re- 
mained for its defence, was more than double to 
it. 

This detachment advanced within a mile of the 

Oct. 7, enemy's left wing ; but was prevented 

1777* from proceeding any further, by a fudden 
and impetuous attack made upon the Britifti left* 
Major Ackland, at the head of the grenadiers, re- 
ceived the enemy with great refolution. A body 
of Germans, pofted near the Britilh grenadiers, was 
preparing to come to their relief; but the enemy's 
luperiority of number enabling them to extend'their 
front, the Germans themfelves were attacked, andt 
with difficulty flood their ground. Sonje even 
gave way. 

General Burgoyne, on perceiving their diftrefs, 
ordered a reinforcement to haften to their affift^nce 
from the right. It was brought up witJi all fpecd 
by General Frazer, and preferved them frpm being 
entirely broken; but this brave officer was flain 
upon that occafion. 

The danger to which the detachment was expofed 

from this unexpected attack on the left, compelled 

it to retire ; though not without great difficulty. 
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A large party of the enemy endeavoured to, cut off 
its retreat, and the moft defperate efforts were ne- 
ccffary to fecure it, 

The troops had hardly regained the camp, when 
it wa?; aflfuUed with the greateft fury. • The attack, 
was principally dircfted againft the poft^ occupied 
by th? light infantry under Lord Belcarras. But it 
was de^f^nded with great fpirit. The enemy, led on 
by General Arnold, behaved after his example, with 
tlie utmoft vigour and courage ; but in the moment 
he was on the point of forcing his way into the en- 
trenchments, he received a dangerous wound ; and 
bis. party unable to overcome the obftinate reliftance 
they met with, were at length completely repulfed^ 
* But they fucceeded in the attack tney made on the 
entrenchments of the Gc rman referve on the right. 
Colonel Breyman was killed after a valiant defence, 
and his countrymen routed with great flaughter ; 
' :fnd the lofs or their artillery and baggage. Thi$ 
proved a heavy misfortune. It gave the enemy an 
opening on the right and rear of the Britifli army.« 
'[Thus ended this .unfortunate engagement, which 
was maintained with fuch pbftinacy, that it lafted ' 
till night put an end to i\ 

The loffes fuftained by thp Britifti army upon this 
d^y, were truly fatal : that of General Frafer was 
^jseply regretted by the whole ^rmy : his perfonal 
^d profeifipnal cfiaradter were equally eminent. 
The lift of the killed apd woupded amounted, ex^ 
clufive of the Germans, to near twelve hundred, 
among whom were feventy officers. The fame lift 
on the fide of the Americans, was much greater 5 
Qenersil ^Lincoln wa? aniong the wounded^, as welj 
^^ General Arnold. 

The advantages obtained by the enemy, rendered 
ihc pofition of the Britifli army fo dangerous, that it 
was judged ncceffary to altejr it t|;at very night, iq 
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order to reduce the enemy to the neceflity of chang- 
ing alfo their own difpofition. 

This bold, but requifite movement, was executed 
with great order, and without any lofs. The artil* 
lery, the camp, and its appurtenances, were all re- 
moved before morning, to a more conve- 
nient ground, where the Britifh General con- ^?^I^ * 
tinued to offer battle to the enemy the ^'''V 
whole of the fucceeding day. 

But he did not remain long in his new pofition : 
the American Generals now entertained the moft 
fanguine hope of overcoming the Britifh army, with- 
out expofing themfelves to the risk of another bat- 
tle. They took every meafure to furround and preft 
it in fuch a manner, as to cut off all communication, 
and deprive it of all fupplies. 

To this intent they advanced in great force, pro- 
pofing to turn his right wing, which would have 
efFedually inclofed him. On intelligence of this 
motion, he faw the neceflity of removing inftantly, 
and determined to retire towards Saratoga. The army 
began accordingly to move at nine, that very even-* 
ing ; and, though within musket-fliot of the enemy^ 
^nd incumbered with all its baggage, it retreated ^ 
without lofs. The only retardment was occafioned 
by heavy rains, and the difficulty of guarding the 
boats which carried the provifions. 

The principal mortification upon this occafion, 
arofe from the neceflity of abandoning the hofpital 
with the fick and wounded. They fell, of courfe, 
into the hands of the American General, who treated 
them with great kindnefs j^nd humanity. 

On its arrival at Saratoga, the army found that 
the Americans had flationed a great force to impede 
its pafTage over the Hudfon^s River, of which they 
pccupied the principal ford. 

As the only method of efFedting a retreat, was by 
fccuring a paffage to Lake George, a dcuchmcnt 
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of workmen was difpatched, ftrangly efcorted, to 
repair the bridges, and clear the road to Fort Ed- 
ward. But the enemy feeming to prepare for an 
ztvacky the force that guarded the workmen was re- 
called ; and being left without proteftion, they 
>ycre obliged to abandon the work. 

The banks of Hudlbn's River, oppofite to thofe 
occupied by the Brittfh army, were covered with 
American markfmen, who kept a perpetual fire upon 
^ thofe who had the charge of the provifion-boats be- 
Jonging to the Britifh army. Many of them were 
taken. In order to fecure the provifions, it was 
found requifite to land and convey them to the camp. 
This was not done, however, without difficulty and 
lofs. 

Several councils of war were now held oh the pro- 
pereft means of effeAing a retreat to Fort Edward. 
The only method that feemed pradticable in any re- 
fpeft, was attended with fuch danger, as afforded 
but little hope of its fucceeding. This was to march 
to it by night ; the foldiers carrying the provifions 
upon their backs, and leaving the baggage, and 
every other incumbrance behind, and to force 
a paffage at the fords, either at, or above that 
forr. 

But while the army was preparing to carry this 
bold> but defperate fcheme into execution, the fcouts 
that had been difpatched to explore the motions of 
the enemy, returned with an account that they had 
caft up llrong entrenchments oppofite thofe fords, 
and had taken poflefl[ion of the high ground between 
Fort Edward and Fort Qeorge, and raifed defences 
well provided with cannon. Their parties were 
extended everywhere along the oppofite fhore of the 
Hudfon, keeping a continual look-out on every part 
of the river, where the leaft pofl[ibility of a palfage 
was apprehended. Some had even crpflTed it to 
-watch more narrowly the motions of the Britifh 
':o army, 
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^my. Thus the leaft mpyement it made was im- 
mediately difcovered. 

In the mean while, the American army was hourly 
jencreafing, Exclufive of their troops and militia^ 
their camp was continually filling by the numbers 
that came on every fide, tp aft. as volunteers, and 
to (hare in the honour of deftroying the Britifli 
army, or forcing it to furrenden One of theft 
alternatives was deemed inevitable. The force un- 
der General Gates amounted at this time to upwards 
of fixteen thoufand men, while that under General 
Burgoyne, was fo diminilhed, as hardly to confiit of 
jthree thoufand five hundred, fit for adtual fervice. 

No doubt was any longer entertained that the 
American General would fucceed in the defign he 
had projected. But notvvithftanding all thcfe ad- 
vantages, this cautious officer, fully confcious of 
what exertions the Britifh troops were capable in a 
^efperate exigency, took as many precautions againft 
this handful of men, as if the fuperiority lay 
on their fide. The ground on which he was en- 
camped, was, f rpm it nature, and the works he had 
thrown up, inattackable, and it almoft inclofed the 
Britifh army. 

In this perilous fituation. It pofted itfclf in the 
^efl: nianner that was pra&icable, fortifying the camp 
and preparing ^for any attempt the enemy mighty 
from its weak conditio!), be prompted to make# 
The men lay continually upon their arms, expefting 
hourly to be attacked : the cannonading from the 
enemy was inceffant ; and their rifle and grape Ihot 
reached every part pf the camp. 

The courage and conftancy of the Britifli troops 
in the midft of this arduous trial, wasf allonifiiing. 
They (till retained their fpirits, in hope that cither 
j^hc long looked-for relief might arrive, or that the 

fsnemy 
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enemy migiit gire them an opportuirity of fight- 

The thirtecrttbof Oftobef was now come. This 
( . * was the day uncii- \vhich it had been determined to 
endure all extremities^ m maintaining their grouhd 
igaiflft the enemyl After waiting all the day, in 
ittixious expedatiofi ef what it would produce^ tio 
profpeft of afiiftance appearing^ and no reafonablc 
hope trf any* ireraraimng, k was thought proper in 
tbe&Tqniog^to^ takt an feXad account of the provi- 
fioDS kfr; Thfey an^bUiited, Upon fhort aHowance^ 
ilo f^ mom^than thfee day^ fubfiftence a man. 

lis thid Rare oi diftrefs, fuWbuftded by more thati 
Ifallr tkites hil iiumber> and cut off from all means 
pi iretreat, the Britiih General called a council of 
War; tc^ which all the Generals, Field Officers^ and 
Dapftainscommafiding corps, were fummoned. Their 
im«fti»iiini& opilrimi wa^y that in the prefent circum- 
fiaiKres, they ctJUld do no otherwife than treat with 

In confcqueft<Je bf this determination, a meffen- 

get wal fei^t the rttxt morning to notify it to th6 

. American Getftul^ ahd to lay thofe terms before 

kim, upon which the Britifli General would con- 

fcift to treat. 

* The termis that wl^r^ offered, evinced a fpirit! and 
ftflfe of honour \t the Britjni commander, which 
Bd prcflSsreS' oouM ftibduei Nor were fentiments of 
gciierof^y wjanting Ift the American General. Be- 
ing himfclf a native of Brkain, it is not improba- 
ble that, tl^tagh eAgaged in the caufe of America, 
he ftili retained thoiV feelings for the reputation of 
H* co^try ; of whidi it has long been obferved, 
that mijicary m^n, mt)'rc than all others, are nev^t 
wiUlDg to diveil theffifeivcs, though in drms agaihft 

A convention was fettled, the articles of which 
were, that the Britifh army Ihould march out of its 

lines 
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lines with all the honours of waij, s^nd ^ccqtnpani^ 
by its field artillery, to a place agi:eed« where t^icy^ 
Oiould pile their armSj by word o^ cpmrn^nd from 
their own officers. ^ 

A free p^^age tp.Gce^t Britaia was aWowed thetn, 
on condition oi^ not ferving again w America dur» 
ring the prefent wan 

The arrpy was not to be fep^r^edx s^nid the o^ 
cers were tpi be at liberty tQ> aflemblp the foWw* 
^r rolUcaJliiTg, and other neqeflpw? pui?pofes of r^ 
gularityl 

All individuals l^longing to the army, were Cq^ 
Retain their private property,, upoi? djeliv^ring up 
the public flores; and n^ l^aggage w^ to^ b)e; f^axql^ 
cd or molefted. ' " ; 

The officers were to be admitted o» their par^Qle, 
to wear their fide arms^ and to b§ qna^taired accord^ 
ing to their rank* • •- 

All perfons following tfaecajCn;p,.aqd:€jn5ployed-if| 
the fervice of the arniy, of whatever. (jQitnjry ^;dienp«r 
pain^tion, were to be included in.thi^.coiweoitijon. 

Such Canadians as had attemkd the army, we^ 
to be pcrroujed to return to thpir cic>uiitry, fubje^ 
to the f^me c;o,n4itions. , 

. The Britifti cornmaader w^ft to h^ye. the; Ubertjfj 
of fending difpatches unopened, tq Gjre^t. Briton, 
Canad?i.aijd: l^Jew Yorjc* ■ ... .i . . 

Such VfQXQ ■ the ^ticles: of capsulation agrei^ 
uppnbetweeiji the Bfitifli and American Grqnerais*-"^ 
When the forlorn fituation of the Btitifli army U 
duly confideredj and that no poffihility appeared o£ 
its being able to effedfc a retreat:, it muft be allowed 
that the: American Qeneral adtedc with great mode-* 
C^ion. 

It mud alfo be. admitted, oa. the other hand, thif} 
^fee firmnefs.and. refolution difplayed; on this occslm 
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lion by the Britifti General, were no Icfs conducive 
in obtaining honourable terms. 
- It had been propofed' at firft,' by the'Atherlcan 
General, that the Britifh troops lhbuld'*be drawn 
iflp in their encampment, and there ordered to ground 
their arms. But fuch a propofal 'was rejed:ed 
without an inftant's hefitation. • General Burgoyne 
fent immediately a meflage to General Gates, to ac-^ 
quaint him, tliat unlefs he receded from this demand, 
all treaty fhould end at once ; that the Britifh troops 
were to a man determined to proceed to any adt of 
defperation fooner than fubmit to it, and fhould that 
evening eonfider the ceflation of arms that had been 
agreed upon for the purpofe of treating, as entirely 
at an end. 

« So intrepid a meflage, delivered upon cool deli- 
beration, in fuch circumftances of diftrefs, by men 
whom the American army confidered at its mercy, 
Convinced General Gates that it would be wifer to 
' yield up the point of honour, than to contend for 
it with men who were fo juftly entitled to it, and fo 
firmly refolved not to recede. It Ihewed him, too, 
tjiat term? of rigour would not be accepted by fuch 
men, and that the only fafe method of preferving 
his advantages, was to ufe them with moderation. 

Oh the leventeenth of Odtober, at nine in the 
morning, the Britifti army marched out of its lines, 
and depofited its arms at the place appointed. — A 
memorable inftance of magnanimity and military po- 
liienefs is faid to have happened on this occafion, 
and which reflefted much honour on the charafter 
df General Gates. Senfible of the mortification at- 
tending fuch a reverfe of fortune, and unwilling to 
aggravate it by any circumftance that might prove 
offenfi've to the Britifti troops, in their prefent cala- 
mity,' he kept the American foldiery within their 
^amp, while the Britifti army was piling its arms, 

that 
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that it might not have them for ipedtatoi^s of fo hu** 
miliatinga tranfaftion. 

The number of thofe who laid down their arms 
amounted, according to the American accounts, to' 
five thoufand feven hundred and fifty, including 
the irregulars, Canadians, and all the people fol- 
lowing the camp. The lift of fick and wounded, 
left in the camp when the army retreated to Sara* 
toga, confifted of five hundred and twenty - eight-* 
Exclufive of the above, the numbers of killed, 
wounded, taken, and deferted, of Britifti, German,* 
and Canadian troops, from the fixth of July, when 
the campaign was opened by the taking of Ticon- 
deroga, to the feventeenth of October, when it 
clofed by the convention of Saratoga, were compu-- 
ted at near three thoufand. 

The ftores and implements of war that fell intc^- 
the hands of the Americans, were very confiderabic- 
The artillery confifted of thirty-five brafs fields 
pieces; there wer« feven thoufand ftands of arms,^ 
hefides cloathing for a like number, the tents an4> 
military cheft, and a variety of other articles mucli^ 
wanted by the Americans. 

Such was the fate of the expedition under Genc^* 
ral Burgoyne. — It had been undertaken with the* 
gfeateft profpedt of fuccefs, from the goodnefs of 
the troops, and the excellence of the commanders j 
but the difficulties, though partly forefeen, were^^ 
not expefted to be fuch as they proved in reality.-w 
When they were duly taken into confideration, it 
was the opinion of yery coinpetent judges, that the^ 
progrefs made by the Britilli army, amidft fuch a 
complication of impediments and diftrefles, was^ 
truly wonderful in every refpedt ; and that its 
failure at laft was not fo furprizing as the perfever- 
ance and fpirit with which it ftruggled with ob-^' 
firudions and hardfhips, which, it foon became evw 
i dent 
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d^t to every man in the army, wouW, in all pro-» 
bability, prove finally infurmountable. 

While thefe misfortunes attended the Britifh arms ' 
in the interior parts of New England, they were mote 
foccefsful in other quarters. In purfuance of the 
notice fent to General Burgoyne, Sir Henry Clinton 
\yas employed in an expedition up the North River, 
in order to make a diverfion in his favour. The 
force under his command confifted of three thoufand 
i;nen ; and he was accompanied by Commodore Ho- 
tham, with a confiderable number of fliips of war 
and armed veflels. Their intention was to reduce 
Forts Montgomery and Clinton, two places of 
ftrength, but rather at prefent in a ftate of unguard- 
cdnels, from the neceffity of unfurninilhing every 
poll to reinforce the army that was oppofing Gene- 
xal Burgoyne, and from the little apprehenfion of an 
attempt apon them. 

- For this reafon it was determined to attack them 
by furprize. They were fituated oppofite to each 
Other, on the fides of a creek that came down from 
the mountains to the North River, and they com- 
municated with each other by a bridge over the 
creek* In order to efFeft the intended furprize, fe- 
i^ral feints were made, and the troops were landed 
9t a confiderable diftance from the forts, to which 
liiey proceeded in two feparate divifions. Aft-er a 
long and difficult march through a mountainous 
country, they both arrived at, the lame time, each 
on that fide of the creek where the fort flood which 
lit was refpedlively to attack. 

By this unexpefted appearance of the troops by 
Und, and the fudden arrival of the (hipping up the 
creek, the garrifons were equally furprifed and terri^ 
fied» The gallies came up fo clofe as to flrike tlie 
very walls with their oars. The aflault on both: the: 
forts was fo impetuous and animated, that thou^ 
9^ courageous defence was made, they were taken 

by 
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by ftorm, with no iaconfiderable flaiightcr" of the 
garrifons. 

The lofs of thefc forts was attended by that of 
two large frigates, and other veffels, which were 
fet on fire by the enemy, to prevent their being 
taken. Fort Conftitution, another place of fomc 
ftrength, was, on the approach bf the Britifh troops 
and Ihipping, deftroyed in the fame manner. Con- 
tinental Village, a place lately fettled, and in a 
thriving condition, was at the fame time committed 
to the flames, by a party under Governor Tryon. 
This was in particular a feviere Ic^s ; as, exclufivd 
of other advantages, it w^ conveniently fituated 
for military operations, aacf had barracks for near 
two thoufand men. 

This expedition was very detrimental to the Ame- 
ricans. Seventy large pieces of cannon were taken 
from then in the forts, . befides a large quantity of 
fmaller artillery, and of warlike ftores and provi^ 
fions. • A large boom and chain, reaching acrofs the 
river, from fort Montgomery to a point of land 
called St- Anthony's Nofe, was in part deftroyed, 
and partly carried away. It was fuppofed to have 
coft feventy thoufand pounds, and was looked upon 
as a work of great induftry and labour. Another 
boom of not much inferior value was deftroyed 
near fort Conftitution: 

Inthefe different attacks, the lofs on the Britifh 
fide was fmall in number, but fome officers of great 
merit were killed. Colonel Campbell fell in the 
aflault of fort Montgomery, where he was princi- 
pal in command, and by his judicious difpofitio'n 
greatly contributed to its being taken. Majors Silt 
and Grant, two excellent officers, were alio flain ; 
as was Count Graboulky, a Polifti nobleman of dif- 
tinguiflied bravery, and aid-de-camp to Sir Henry 
Clinton. 

Vol. II. No. 14. D d Sir 
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Sir James Wallace, with feme frigates, and Ge- 
neral Vaiighan, with a body of troops on board 
lomc tranlports, proceeded farther up the river to 
Efopus, a very flourilhing and confiderable place. 
Here the Americans had thrown up works, and 
fecmed determined to make a refolute defence. — 
General Vaughan landing his troops, attacked their 
batteries, and took or fpiked all their guns. The 
chief damage they fuftained on this occafion, was 
the deftruftion of the town of Efopus, which was 
reduced to aflies. 

The devaftation and ruin of the places that took 
place in thefe expeditions up the North River, were 
caufes of great irritation among the Americabs, — 
They complained, that while a generous capitulation 
was granted to the army under General Burgoyne, 
the Britifh troops at that very time were carrying 
fire and defolation wherever they had it . in their 
power. General Gates on^ this occafion wrote a 
very fevere and expoftulating letter to General 
Vaughan. 

In order, at the fame time, to put a flop to the 
progrefs of the Britifli arms in this quarter, he re- 
paired to the banks of the North River with a very 
powerful body of the American regulars ; but be- 
fore he could reach it, the Britifli troops had com- 
pleted the intent of their expedition. They had 
difmantled the forts, and demoliflied all the works 
along the river. 

But thefe were fmall lofles in comparifon to thofc 
which Britain had fuftained in the courfe of this 
unfortunate campaign, and ferved rather to exaf- 
perate than to diftrefs the Americans, who confi- 
dered them as the effefts of rage and difappoint- 
ment. 

Great was the grief and dejedtion experienced, 
and unfeignedly expreflcd in Britain, upon receiv- 
ing the heavy tidings of the fate of the Britifli army 

under 
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iihder General Burgoyne; The forrow felt upon 
this occafion was equal to the furprife it excited ; 
and this was the greater, as viftory and conqueft, 
in their fulled extent, had been the fanguine and 
hourly expeftation from that part of America, 
where he commanded. His courage, his military 
iabihties, his zeal in the caufe,— all thefe added to 
his firft fuccefles, had raifed his character and that 
of his troops fo high, that it was imagined nothing 
could ftand before them, and that all the north of 
America would unqueftionably be fubdued before 
the end of the campaign. 

The intelligence of his fuccefs had renewed the 
former infinuations of want of fpirit and capacity in 
the Americans. They even fufFered in the eftimation 
of thofe who wiftied well to their caufe. It began to 
be apprehended among their warmeft partifans, that 
they would at laft be compelled to that unconditional 
fubmiflion which had been rcjeded with fo much 
difdain in America, and which their friends in Bri- 
tain dreaded the confequences of no lefs than them- 
felves, from their fear of the danger that might 
refult from it to the conftitution at home. 

To thefe, the news of the convention at Sara- 
toga, though highly difagreeable, when viewed 
in the light of a national difgrace, was no lefs ac- 
ceptable when confidered as a prevention of thofc 
perils to which the freedom of this country would, 
in their opinion, have been expofed, had. the ex- 
pedition fucceeded according to the wifties of the 
adverfe party. 

To thofe European ftates and nations who from 
habit, prejudice, or envy, had fo long been defir- 
ous of the downfal of BritiQi grandeur, the intelli- 
gence of what had befallen the Britilh army at Sa- 
ratoga, was a matter of open and unconcealed ex- 
ultation. It was univerfally received among them 
as the defeat and ruin of Charles the Twelfth of 
D d z Sweden, 
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Sweden, at the battle of Puhowa,ha4 forr^erly been 
by thofp po\yers whom that terrible warrior h^d fo 
long kept in awe. All the foes to Britain began pow 
to conluit in what manner they (hpuld improve 
fuch an event to their own advantage, and to her 
further detriment. 

France, in particular, interefte^ hexfelf on thia 
occafion in a manner that plainly indicated Qi^ 
Would not long conceal the projeds that wer^ then 
in agitatipn in her councils. Her ipinifters were 
the readier to efpoufe the caufe of ^he Americans^ as 
herein they would coincide with the general views 
and defires of the nation at large. Exclufivc of 
the national and hereditary inveferj^cy of the French 
to the Englifb, they confidered them, in the prefent 
cafe, asadting an unjuftifiable part in refpeft of the 
Americans. They looked upon thenifelves, there- 
fore, as doubly authorifed to aflift theni; they were 
prompted by motives of policy, and equally by 
thofe of juftice. 

Influenced by thefe principles, people of all 
ranks and denominations exerted tbemfelyes; in their 
favour. But it was principally apiong the military 
clafles this ardour was eminently confpicupus. The 
Irifh Brigade, fo famous for the fervices it had ren- 
dered France, efpecially in its wars with Engl^d^ 
furnilhed a, number of brave officers to America ; 
nor were the other French regiments deficient in this 
fpirit of genei*al adventure in the caufe of the Britilh 
Colonies againft their parent ftate. 
. Numbers of the young nobility in France wcpc, 
eager to fignalize themfelves on- this occafion ; but 
none exerted himfelf fo confpicuoufly as. the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, a young nobleman of tjie firft 
rank and fortune. Impelled by that enthufiaftic 
ardour which arifes from a liberal educatipp, and a 
native generofity of fentiments, he embarked in the 
caufe of America from a canvidlion that it wa^ a jult 
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one, and that they were contending for rights to 
which they had an evident claiili. In this perfua- 
fion, he purch^fed a veffel, loaded her mth mili- 
tary (lores, and accompanied by feveral of his friends, 
he failed in her to America, where he prefented her 
to Congrefs, together with his fervices. He was 
received with the refpeft due to his rank, land the 
acknowledgment that his ofters merited. A eorti- 
riiand was cbnfefred upon him, and he loft no op- 
portunity of diftinguifhing himfelf. Others of thd 
French noblefle arid army followed his example.— 
Roche dii Fernioy was in the army that adted againft 
General Burgoyne : De Coudray, an officer of rank 
in the French airmy, was drowned in the Schuylkill, 
a few days after the battle of Brandywine, in his 
cagernefs to crofs it, iri order to join General 
Wafliington's army, that was reported to be on the' 
point of engaging. Baton St. Ovary was another 
volunteer in their fervicc. 

But it was not only Fraiice that .fupplied them 
with a humber of brave officers and volunteers.— 
Others cdm6 from various parts of Europe; Ger- 
many efpetially, a country that, frohi the perpetual 
quarrels atnoiig its own fovereigns, and thef niany 
wars of which it has of latter times been the un- 
happy fcene, abounds iri militaty men riiore thail 
any oth^r part of Europe. 

Through the affiftance of thefe many forer^riers, 
the American arriiies w6re daily iitiproving fiVdif- 
ciplirie and military fkill. Together with thefe, 
their fpirits and hopes iricfeafedf iri the fafifi^ pro- 
portion. The profperity with which they clofed 
the prefent campaign on the fi'ontiers of Canada, 
filled them with no unreafonable expeftation, that 
it would influence the remainder of the war eflen- 
tially in their favour. 

Nor did they confider their want of fuccefs in the 

neighbourhood of Philadelphia as any thing deci- 

D d 3 five. 
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five. They acknowledged the bravery and milit4Py 
exertions of the Britifti General and his troops ; but 
they viewed their exploits in no other light than as 
acquifitions of honour, and remained fully per- 
fuaded that^ inftead of permanent advantages, they 
would only be productive of additional difficulties. 
The nature of the country, they were confident, 
would fight againft all the efforts of Great Britain. 
Had its armies been twice as numerous, their opi- 
nion was, they would only have covered twice the 
quantity of ground, and obliged the Colonifts to 
double their pains and endeavours to refift them. 

In this idea, they looked upon all the generahhip 
and courage that had been or might be employe^ 
againft them, only as protradtions of the war. Such 
a notion could not fail to endue th^m-with the moft' 
obftinate perfeverance, as it was in fome meafure 
well founded. It was ftrongly propagated by all 
thofe who, from the confideration they had acquired, 
and the eminence to which they had rifen by 
means of the prefent troubles, found it their intereft 
to inculcate fuch a belief. Hence it was, that in 
their utmoft extremities they never admitted a 
moment's defpair ; and that whatever defeats and 
difappointments they met with, inftead of brooding 
over and being depreiTed by them, they immedi- 
ately fet about the means of repairing them. Had 
the fituation of the country been far lefs favourable 
to them, and their refources much weaker than 
they really were, fuch a difpofition albrie mull have 
proved a great, and almoft unconquerable fuppbrt. 
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G H A P. XXIX- 

Tran/aBipns in Great Britain relating to America. 
1777. 

THE confequences of the war with America 
were now beginning to be felt in a manner 
tkat occafioned much complaint among the mercan- * 
tile claffes. ; The depredations of the American 
privateers extended to every part of Europe, as 
well as the Weft Indies, and they met either with 
an open or a clandeftine countenance in all the ports 
wh^re their prizes were carried. 

..They now infefted the coafts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with an audacioufnefs th^t equally afto* 
niflied and perplexed the whok nation. Their lan- 
%gu^e, appearance,, and manners being the fame, 
thqy covild not be diftinguiftje^ from the people of, 
the Brttifti iflands.. Thus, whenever it was requi-^? 
fUB, they affumed the ftiape of Britifl> fubjeds, and 
were by fuch -rnean^ enabled to perpetrate much 
miA?hi^f undifcoyered. The trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland was interrupted by them to fuch 
a. degree, that convoys became n^qeffary in the nar- 
row channel that feparates them» 

Another circumftance happened at the fame time, 
which afforded great caufe of indignation to thpfe 
who felt for the n^val honour and the commercial 
intereft of the nation. Numbers of foreign veffels, 
fome of which were even French, were freighted 
by BritiOi merchants, for the purpofe of carrying 
on their own trade with fecurity, and proteifting it 
from the American cruizers. 

America did not, however, efcape the vengeance 
of Britain : Us navy and privateers exerted them* 

. > . P d 4 ' felvcs 
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felves with fuch adivity, that the loffes of the Co- 
lonies, though fmall at the commencement of hos- 
tilities by fea, became gradually much greater, 
and were more feverely felt than thofe of Britain.-^ 
As they were unable to afford fuch powerful pro- 
tedion to their trade as the Britifh had the advan- 
tage of receiving, from failing under convoy, their 
hazards were much greater ; and though the prizes 
taken from them were commonly of inconfiderabje 
value fingly, yet the Tail numbers that were cap- 
tured, many of which were valuable, more than 
fufflciently balanced the damage done by their pri- 
vateers, 

France, in the courfe of this year, began to aft 
a Icfs covert and circumlped: part than (he had done 
hitherto, and to manifeft in a manner that left no 
room for doubt what were ultimately her defigps 
with refpedl to Great Britain. Her naval prepara- 
tions, however, not being fufficiently matured, nOr 
the fituation of affairs in Ameri<i^ brought to ttekt 
point Ihe had in view, it was thought witeft in thofe 
who guided her councils, to extend her diffimulli'- 
tfatfi to a longer term, tlK)ugh indeed it was fd vifi- 
We, that it could hardly deferve thd name. 

The Britifh miniftry, juftly irritated at Ais 
ignominious duplicity of conduft^ aAed upon a' 
variety of occafions with fuch explicit firmnefs, asWc 
the Court of France no option betweca an abfqlofc 
rupture and the redreft of the grievances com- 
plained of. When preffed in this clofe ami peretnp- 
tbiy manner, the French miniftry gave way, and 
i»ade fetisfadory conceffions in word's. But they 
were not accompanied with any reality; tb« fame 
inimical fyftem of conduft continuir^-'lfithout any 
effectual variation. 

In this manner France temperifed, according to 
the long-eftabli(hed p^-adice of her government ; 
left, by precipitating matters, Britain might be 

roufed 
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roufed fooner than was convenient for the fchemcs 
Ihc had long been projefting, and had almoft 
brought to the period intended for their difclofal* 

Among other inftances of this double-dealing, 
the following was peculiarly remarkable : — The 
commander of an American privateer, named Cun- 
ningham, a bold and adventurous man, took the 
Englifti packet from Holland, and carried her into 
JXmkirk, from whence he difpatched the mail to 
the American agents at Paris. As the veffel he 
commanded had been fitted out at Dunkirk, on 
complaint being made by the' Britifli miniftry of the 
infraftion of the peace and amity fubfifting between 
both countries, he was committed to prifon, to- 
gether with the (hip's company : but this imprifon- 
ment lafted but a fli<f)rt time, and was excufed to 
the Americans, asbwing to the want of fome for- 
mality in his commiffion, and to impropriety of 
corid-ud; on his part, by which li^e had fubjefted 
himfelf to the animadverfion of the law. But while 
this.appearanceof fetisfadion was given to the Bri- 
tifli miniftry, on; the one hand, the fulleft counte- 
nance was fliewn to the American privateer on the 
other- He was not only foon fet at liberty from this 
pretended imprifonmdht, but allowed to purchafe* 
and equip a rriuch ftouter veffel than the other, to 
the manifeft intent of cruizing againft the Englifti. 

This breach of faith was ftill more glaring, as it 
proved' of greater detriment to Britain upon a more 
important occafion. Incenfed at the encourage- 
ment given to the American privateers, the Court . 
of Great Britain direfted Lord Stormont, the Bri- 
tifh Ambaffaddrat Paris, to demand an order from- 
the French miniftry, that all the American priva- 
teers ftiould depart the kingdom, together with 
their prizes. The appKcation was made when the 
French fliipping employed -in the Newfoundland 
fifliery were all out upon that ftationv Had they 
7 , x^l\fe.\ 
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refqfed to comply with the requeft, they forefaw 
th^t an immediate rupture would have been proba- 
bly the confequence, and that this whole fleet would, 
ip all likelihood, have falien into the hands of the 
Englilh ; by which they would have been deprived 
of an immenfe number of the beft feamen in France, 
They acquiefced therefore in the requeft, until the 
arrival of this valuable fleet had quieted th^ir apprc- 
henfions for its fafety. After which they deviled 
fuch a variety of pretexts to defer the execution of 
this order, that not a fingle American veifel was 
difmifled.from any of their ports. 
; But fo firmly were the French miniftry deter- 
mined to afford 3II poflible encouragement to the 
Americans, ..|:ha.t they publicjy .aflTured the whole 
bpdy ,of merchant?' throughout the kingdom, that 
th^y might idepend upon, the mofl^efFedual protec- 
tion of any trade they might carry on in their own 
bottoms with the prbduce of America. This hap- 
pened i^i the monih of July. -. : ~ . .. : 
. jtn the mean time the moft vigorous and op^R 
preparations w^re making iji. all the dock-yards of 
France. Her intentions were; fo manifeft, that all 
Europe was amazed at the ;paflivenefs with \yhich 
Great Britain viewed and permitted them, and con- 
cluded that it muft proceed from the confcientioiif- 
nefs of her internal weaknefs, and total inability to 
prevent th^m. 

The general opinion of politicians was, th^t^ on 
taking the fina.1 determination toTubdue her C0I07 
nies by force of arms, Great Britain (hould at the 
fame time have come to an open rupture with 
France, which, it could not be doubted, would fup- 
port the Americans in their prefent quarrel. There 
v/ould have been no deficiency of reafons for fuch 
a meafure : the condudl of the French in the Weft 
Indies, afforded ai^ple caufe for the juftification of 
fuch a ftep. She-wouid then hav?, been taketi unpre- 
pared: 
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pared : what force (he had at fea was inconCderable } 
and flie was not in a condition to equip any formic 
clable armament, from the neglefl: of her marine, 
the diforder her finances were left in at the demife 
of the late king, and the unfettled fttite of her af: 
. fairs in general fince the acceffion of the prefent. 

Such were the reafonings of all the judicious peo- 
ple on the coritinent who wilhed well. to this coun* 
try. They clearly forefaw that France would no? 
Qmit fo inyiting an opportunity of difmembering 
the Britifli empire, and would ufe her utmoft dili- 
gence to co-operate in fo defirable a work. They 
were of courfe aftonilhed that Britain could hefitate 
to attack an enemy, that was Unqueftionably medi- 
tating all the mifchief in his power, before he was 
in readinefs to execute it. No valid motives, could 
be alledged for fuch a delay. There was no medium 
between a reconciliation with the Colonies, or pro- 
ceeding direftly to hoftilities with France. 

In the midft of thefe preparations on the fide of 
France, and the alarnqi they begun at. length to cre- 
ate in the minds of the Britifli miniftry, the hope^ 
they Jiad conceived of General Burgoyne's expedi- 
tion began gradually to abate. They received fuc- 
ceffively fuch accounts, as foreboded no favour- 
able iffuc to his operations. . The fatal cataftrophc 
that ]befel him, was not, however, apprehended. 
Were he to fail in the main objeft in view, ftill it 
was boped he would be able to accomplifli it it^ 
part ; or, if that could not be efFefted, no fufpicion 
exiftcd that he would not be able to make good bis 
retreat. A total difcomfiture of an army of Euro- 
pean veterans, never. entered into the conceptions 
even of thofe who thought moft favourably of the 
Americans ; efpecially after hearing with what 
quicknefs and facility they had been overpowered 
in the beginning of the campaign, and with what 
little refinance they had fuffered pofts of the utmoft 
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importance to be taken from them, at a time ivhcn 
they knew no efforts fhould have been w^nritig to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
^riemy. 

While the minds of people were fupfended be- 
tween hope and apprehenfion, how the campaign 
would terminate in America, the feflion of Parlia- 
ment was opened on the twentieth of November. 
The principal intent of the Royal fpeech was, to af- 
fure the Houfes, that the powers entrufted to the 
Crown for the fuppreflion of the troubles in Ame- 
rica had been faithfully exerted; but that the 
Contingencies of war would Tender further exertions 
neceflary. 

The members who fupported the miniftfy in the 
Jloufe of Commons were very warm in urging the 
Ai^ceflity of continuing the meafures now employed 
ill America for its reduftibn ; they expreffed the 
fulleft confidence that the ability, prudence, and 
^irit of the commanders, with the valour and dif- 
cipiline of the firitifh troops, would fhortly triumph 
dver* all refiftaTice : they afferted, that no man torn 
ill this country, and bred in a due attachment td its 
excellent conftitution, couM bejuftified in ftahding 
np in that Houfe to expreft a diffent from the line 
6{ a<9tion noW adopted refpefting the Colonies, and 
i-hat factioufriefs alone could diftpprove of them. 
An addrefs was therefore mdved in approbation of 
the fpeech. 

' The m^nlbers in the oppofition were no lefs ftre- 
nuous in reprefenting the ruinous efFefts of the un- 
natural war between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
and the fatal conftquences which were on the point 
of following it. It was obferved, that the ftrertgth' 
of this country had been' fully and vigoroufly, arid 
yet inefFedlually exerted, in order to obtain peace at 
the point of the fwol*d. The merit of the Britiih' 
Generals and Officers, and the bravery of their fol- 

diers, 
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diers, ^i^ere unqueftionable ; but the nature of the 
war was fuch as to defeat all their plans: the ob* 
ftacles they met with daily augmented :. they wer^ 
inherent to the country, and would in all likelihood 
prove infurmountable : it was time, therefore, to 
abandon the proje6l of coercion, and try an oppo- 
fite method. The grandeur, the intereft, the prcr 
fervation of what (hould be deareft to the people pf 
Britain, depended upon a ceffation of this unfbrtu- 
nate quarrel. After having fruitlefsly employed thq 
fword, it was now the duty of miniftcrs ^' to have 
recQurfe to bonds of amity for the minds, inftead of 
forging chains for the bodies of the Americans/' 
Terms of amity and reciprocal benefit ought to bo 
held out to them, while the fate of war was ftill un- 
decided, and the honour of the nation yet unfullied 
by difgraces, that would render an accommodation 
no longer a matter of choice, but of humiliating 
neceflity. 

To this -purpofe an amendment to the addrefs 
was moved ; the fubftance of which was, a requeft 
for the ceffation of hoftilities, and the adoption of 
neceffary meafures to terminate the differences with 
America. 

In fupport of this amendment it was further al- 
ledgcd, that after carrying on an extenfive war 
during the fpace of three years, notwithftanding 
a force of near fixty thoufand men by land, and a 
fleet of a hundred (hips of war, we were no further 
advanced than when we begun. Our armies, with 
all the courage of the foldierjs, and all the abilities 
of the commanders, had done nothing decifive. The 
army under Sir William Howe was indeed matter 
of the field ; but the lateft news from that on the 
frontiers of New England reprefented it in very 
precarious circumftances. 

In the idea of obtaining a revenue from America, 
we had already expended much more than it could 

have 
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have amounted to in the coiirfe of many years, ori 
a fuppofition that America would have aflented to 
our utmofl: demandii Were a pacification to take 
place, it would be fdund, at the final conclufion of 
all that related to the war^ that the charged attend- 
ing it, or refulting from it, would produce an ad- 
dition of more than thirty millions to the national 
debt. 

The loffes arid diftrefleS 6f the public Were daily 
increafing ; intereft rofe, and flocks fell in a very 
alarming proportion; the value of eftates dimi* 
nifhcd : thefe were fafts that could not be com- 
bated. The circumftances of the niercaritile and 
trading clafles had received no left a fliock; failures 
and bankruptcies, beyond all former precedents, 
Aewed to what a degree the nation was injured by 
this unfortunate conteft. The lofs of our commerce 
with the continent of America, the damages fuf- 
*tained in the Weft-India iflands, the valt diminu-* 
tion of our fifhery at Newfoundlaiid, of our trade 
in the Levant, the Mediterranean, and on the 
coaft of Africa, were neceflary confequences of this 
fatal quarrel. All thefe were grievous confidera- 
tions ; but they would be followed with ftill greater 
caufes of forrow, unlefs the quarrel was terminated 
before the Houfe of Bourbon entered into it. This, 
it were an infult to the commoneft underftanding, 
to make a doubt of at this junfture. If, therefore, 
this country found it fo difficult to maintain the 
conteft againft the Colonies alone, how could it be 
expedted that the powerful enemies that were pre- 
paring to aflail us on every fide- could poffibly, in 
conjunction with them, be refifted ? 

The reply of miniftry was, that peace, however 
defirable, was neither to be obtained nor wiflied for 
upon humiliating conditions. To propofe it at any 
other feafon than that of vidory, would be to prof- 
titute the honour of the nation to no purpofe. While 

the 
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the leaft fliadow of fuccefs attended the refiftance of 
America, it would never make any of thofe concef- 
fions, without which Great Britain could not conr 
fent to a pacification Without abfolute difgrace. 

A ceffation of arms was condemned, as the word 
of all policy. By temporizing, we gave the Ame- 
ricans further leifure to prepare for a continuation 
of their refiftance ; and if they were to be affifted 
from abroad in the manner prognoftlcated by oppo- 
fition, fuch a meafure would aflbrd time to the ene- 
my to come to their afliftance. 

There was ftiong rcafon to believe, that affairs 
would foon be fettled to the fatisfaftion of this coun- 
try. The expence of refilling the power of Britain 
was fuch, that Congrefs was now finking under the 
burthen : the bounties given for the procurement 
of foldicrs, were exceflive, and alone would weigh 
them to the ground. This very excefs was an incon- 
trovertible proof with what repugnance the people 
at large took up arms againft this country, and how 
eafy it would be, with judicious management, to 
prevail upon them to abandon that body of men, 
and return to their former allegiance to the parent 
ftate, efpecially when they came to refleft on their 
paft happinefs and prefent mifery. 

In the courfe of this debate, the employing of 
the Indians was animadverted upon in the fevereft 
terms. They were reprefented as of no other ufe 
than to exercife the moft inhuman barbarities upon 
the vanquifhed, without diftinftion of age or lex. 
It was infamous in a civilized people to admit of 
fuch mercilefs favages for allies. Nothing had given 
more provocation to the Americans. It (hewed that 
we had loft all feeling for them ; and that if we 
could not compel them to fubmit, we were deter- 
mined to fet no bounds to our vengeance, and to 
give up to murder and dellruftion all fuch as had the 
misfortune to fall into our hands. It had united 

them. 
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them, from motives of the moft urgent neceflky, 
the defence of all that is deareft to human nature, 
their wives, children, and families. We were bated 
before, but we now were become objects of exc* 
cration. 

To this it was replied, that it was unjuft to Fe- 
prefent the employing of the Indians in fo oppro- 
brious a light. The emiflaries of Congrefs had 
ftrongly urged them to take up arms for tbe'Ame* 
ricans before we had applied to them. If, there- 
fore, an)r infamy could arife from fuch a meafure, 
it fell equally on both parties. 

Thofe who feemedon this day moft difpleafed and 
difappointed, were thofe members of the Houfc 
known by the denomination of Country Gentlemen. 
Their votes and concurrence in miniftetial meafures 
had long been founded on the expedation of deriv-* 
ing a regular and confiderable revenue from the Co* 
lonies. They now beheld an end of ail their expec- 
tations, an4 found themfelves involved in the fup- 
port of a war, the principle of which fome'of them 
began to complain could hardly be defined. The 
emoluments derivable from it would not certainly 
prove equivalent to the expences which it occa- 
fioned, efpecially as the duration of it did not pro* 
mife to be Ihort. From every concomitance that 
appeared, it threatened to be the moft expenfive, 
thetnoft fruitlefs, and the moft dangerous war that 
ever this country had undertaken to wage. 

It was in reality a point of falfe honour for which 
the nation was now cantending. Which ever of the 
two parties obtained ihe advantage in this difpute^ 
nothing befides imaginary fatisfa<Stion would accrue 
from it : profit was entirely out of profpe£t. .Blood 
would be ftied, and money would be profufed, to no 
other end than to le ave both combatants in a ftate 
of debility, from wb ich they would be many years 
in recovering. Should reconciliation enfue upon 

the 
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the terms infiftcd upon by Great Britain, (hould 
even this reconciliation, by the judicious manage- 
ment, and the moderation of the Britilh miniftry; 
be made fatisfadory and acceptable to the Colonies^ 
ftill the immenfe futns expended by this coiuntry to 
obtain this end, would render it far lefs defirable 
than a treaty of accommodation at the prefent period 
upon almoft any terms. 

Such were the ideas of feveral of thofe who were 
efteemed the moderate part of the Houfe. But the 
minifteriai party continued ftill the ftrongeft. The 
addrefs was carried by a majority of two hundred 
and forty-three to eighty-fix. 

In the Houfe of Lords, the addrefs which was 
moved in approbation of the fpeech was oppofed 
with great vehemence. Lord Chatham appeared 
again on this occafion ; and, though worn down 
with infirmities, exerted himfelf in luch a manper, 
as'ihewed that his great abilities had not forfaken 
him. He condemned the addrefs upon the fame 

Principles tlie oppofition in the Houfe of Commons 
ad done, and recommended an amendment of the 
fame nature. 

But his arguments and eloquence were loft. The 
pre-determination to reject all fuch propofals was 
proof againft all that could be urged in their favour; 
and he now experienced the truth of what he had 
long dreaded and foretold would come to pafs— that 
party attachments, uninfluenced by reafonings, 
would decide all parliamentary queftions, and en- 
flave the nation to undue influence. 

Such was the complaint of that part of the pub- 
lic which adhered to his opinions. They expreflfed 
great indignation at the flight which was ftiewn to 
the judgment of fuch a man. It was hard, faid 
they, that he to whom the Britifli nation was fo 
deeply, indebted for the profperity and grandeur to 
which it had attained, fliould be fo foon after the 
Vol. II. No. 14. E e \stitRefs 
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witnefs of its decline •, but it was harder ftill,' that 
be (hould live to fee the day, when the great fer* 
vices he had rendered to his country fliould be un- 
dervalued or forgotten ; when his advice fhould be 
received with a negledl bordering upon contempt, 
and his perfonal charadler treated with indifference^ 
if not with difrefpedt. 

The warmth they felt and exprefled in the behalf 
of this illuftrious nobleman was the greater, as the 
difcourfe he made on this occafion was, in their 
perfuafion, equally judicious and animated ; and 
founded upon truths which none but the venal, 
the uninformed, or the weak-minded, would call 
in qucftion. It was reprobated, faid they, becaufe 
it contained fafts and allegations, the mention of 
which could not fail being hateful to thofe whom 
they covered with Ihame, and expofed to the igno- 
miny they deferved. 

Never indeed was Lord Chatham known to ex- 
prefs himfelf with more freedom and fervour. Par- 
liaments, he faid, once knew their own dignity too 
well to fufFer themfelves to be led in the difgraceflil 
manner to which they now fubmitted. They once 
thought themfelves entitled to guide^ inftead of 
yielding implicitly to the diredion of minifters* 
The Houfe of Lords, in particular, ought to re- 
member that it had been ufual to aik their advice : 
they were the hereditary great council of the nation, 
and it ill became any individual to aflume the pro- 
vince of diftating to them. But in lieu of this pro- 
per and conftitutional method of proceeding, they 
were now informed of meafures pre-concerted with- 
out their participation ; and to which, ncverthe- 
lef$, their concurrence was requefted. Miniftry 
built upon events, the uncertainty of which wa^ no- 
torious, and called upon them to aflift in the plans 
erefted on that precarious ground, in a ttyle that was 
didatorial, and precluded all -deliberation. This 
\ was 
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tvas ndt the language with which the miriifters of 
this free country Ihould prefumc to approach its 
guardians and reprefentatives. ' Mean muft thefe be 
to endure fuch treatment^ after having been (6 
long and fo invariably deceived, and led into fuch 
a conjplication of difficulties, through the repeated 
errors and incurable prefumption oithefe miniftersi 
Difappointments and misfortunes of every kind had 
conftantly attended all their meafures, and yet they 
had the confidence to rely upon the fupport of a 
public which they had fo grievoufly offended, and 
of which they had facrificed the evident intereft to 
a fyftem which reafon and argument had fully de- 
mon ftrated, knowledge and fagacity clearly had fore^ 
feen, and now fatal experience had completely pro-^ 
vcd to be pregnant with certain ruin to this country^ 
The noble empire of Britain was now doomed to 
ruin by the unlkilfulncfs and incapacity of thofe 
who were unhappily entrufted with the management 
of its concerns, and the pride and haughtinefs of 
the councils by which they were influenced. After 
advancing ftep by flep in a track which they were 
continually admoniftied, not merely by their oppo* 
nents in this country, but by the united voice of 
all the politicians in Europe, would infallibly con- 
diiA them to perdition, they dill perfifted in it^ 
even in fpite of the fevere chaftifement they had 
met with in thofe calamities they had brought upon 
their country; If fuch men could be fuppofed ca- 
pable of liftening to advice after having fo long 
defpifed it j they ought now to be told^ that un- 
lefs they immediately receded from the meafures 
they were purfuing, they Vvould next have to ac- 
count for the entire downfall of this kingdom. It 
was abfolutely inevitable in the ilatural courfe of 
caufes and effefts. Did minifters flatter themfelves 
that the united ftrength of the Houfe of Bourbon^ 
added to that of .America, and of fuch powers as 
E c 2 would 
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would abet them, and take this occafion of quar- 
relling with us, would not outweigh that of Bri- 
tain, forfaken as (he appeared manifeftly to be, and 
left alone to face fuch numerous and potent enemies ? 

An opening however ftill remained for accommo- 
dation. France and Spain, though fufEciently ini- 
mical to Britain, had not gone thofe lengths in their 
affiftancc which had been required by the Ameri- 
cans. The diffatisfadion they felt was an opportu»- 
ftity not to be neglefted. Now, therefore, was thcj 
fedfon to wean them from the connexion they had 
formed with thofe two courts, by making fuch 
overtures as, from their reafonablenefs, would not 
be rejedted. This ought to be done without delay ; 
thofe powers knew their intcreft too well to refufe any 
requeft on the part of America, were the'refufal to 
endanger their fchemes againft Britain : but their 
compliance would probably be accompanied with 
fuch terms, as would then render an accommodation 
with America impracticable upon the conditions 
that might yet be obtained. 

Lord Chatham was ably feconded by the Lords in 
oppofition. Their arguments were chiefly grounded 
on the danger to which the nation would infal- 
libly be expofed, in encountering fuch a multitude 
of enemies as threatened to arife from all parts, in 
cafe of a further profecution of the war. The in- 
tentions of the Houfe of Bourbon were fo plain, that 
it would be an affront to the common fenfe of the 
public to affed: fecurity from that quarter. How- 
ever fair the language of thofe courts might ^conti- 
nue to be, their deeds befpoke nothing but the moft 
hoftile defigns ; and their enmity was of fo radical 
and hereditary a nature, that it was not to be ex- 
peded they would refrain from indulging it on the 
moft tempting occafion that ever had been or* could 
be offered, of humbling that enemy who had fo 
often and fo lately bumbled diem. 

• vAn 
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An appeal was made by tfoe Lords in oppcrfition 
to the bench of Biftiops. They were conjmed, as 
men whofe profeffion enjoined them particularly an 
abhorrence of blood, to intereft themfelves in a man- 
ner becopiing their fundion and charadler, in the 
caufe of peace, and by no means to abet the fan- 
guinary proceedings that had taken place in America* 

The employing of the Indians was adverted to 
with peculiar acrimony. The fame arguments wq-e ' 
adduced againft this meafure as had been ufed in the 
Houfe of Commons, and were enforced by Lord 
Chatham in the conclufion of his fpeeob, with great 
warmth, and energy of thought and language. 

To the various allegations urged againft miniftry, 
replies were made much in the fame ftrain as tfaofe 
employed in their favour in the Lower Houfe. It 
was particularly noticed, that the alliance formed 
with the Indians was the refult of neceffity »ibey 
were the original natives and poffeffors of the coun- 
try ; connexions had fubfifted between them and 
the Englifti and French fucceflively ; they had, as 
neighbouring nations, been applied to for affiftance 
by each, m the many wars between both. True it 
was, they were a blood-thirfty and mercilefs people ; 
but the knowledge of this was an additional motive 
to thofe who were confcious of it, not to expofe 
themfelves to the confequences of their barbarous 
difpofition, and to avoid them by a due and timely 
fubmiflion. • - 

Among other remarks on this fubjedt, it was ob- 
ferved, that miniftry could in no wife be blamed for 
endeavouring to ftrengthen the hands of their ad^- 
herenrs in the Colonies, and of thofe who were 
fighting the battles of the nation there, by every 
;iiethod that policy fuggefted ; and therefore were 
juftly entitled to employ, for the obtaining of this 
end, thofe means which God and nature had put in 
their power. 

E.e 3' This 
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This latter expreflion was vehemently reprehend^ 
cd by the oppofition. It was taken up with pecu-r 
liar feverity by Lord Chatham, and reprefented in 
the moft criminal and atrocious light. He lamented 
the times, that had made fuch an alto-ation in 
the maxims and feelings of humanity which had 
hitherto diftinguilhed the people of this country iq 
fo honourable a manner from all others. It was 
with equal Ihame and grief he faw the character of 
his countrymen tainted with fo much bafenefs and 
barbarity. Thofe who avowed fuch principles in 
the Houfe of Peers, ought to recoiled that what 
fell from their lips did not fall to the ground ; it 
was circulated throughout the nation, and left an 
indelible impreffion on the memory of thofe who 
heard it, whenever the excellence, the Angularity, 
or the fcandalous and evil tendency of what was 
fpoken, made it any ways remarkable. He would 
venture to fay, that what he had heard upon this 
occafion would equally afl;oni(h and offend every 
humane and liberal mind, and bring difgrace upon 
every individual, however exalted, that wo\ild dare 
to give it countenance. 

After moft violent and acrimonious debates, the 
motion in favour of the addrefs was carried, by a 
majority of ninety^feven votes, to no more than 
twenty-eight. 

It had been aflerted in the preceding debates, that 
the navy was in a ftrong and fiourifhing conditioni 
fully adequate to the refiftance of any naval force 
which the enemies of this country might poffefs, 
and amply fufficipnt to quiet the apprehenfions of 
thofe who fufpefted inimical defigns from the anr 
pient and natural enemies of this country. 

This reprefentation was made in anfwer to thoie 
%vho infifted on the neceffity of terminating ^the hof- 
tilitics in America, from the obvioufnefs of the 
danger to which the re^lm was expofed, from the 
^"^ " undoubted 
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vindoubted intentions of France to aflift the Ameri* 
cans. 

But this reprefentation did not filence thofe who 
were of a difpofition to require proofs of fo flatter- 
iiig an aflertion. They demanded an inquiry, and 
infifted upon fuch an expofition of fadls as might 
remove ail fufpicion of matters being otherwife 
than they had been fo confidently ftated. 

The reafon they afligned for this demand was, 
that fuch an elucidation would revive the fpirit of 
the nation, and deprefs that of its enemies in the' 
mod efFeftual manner. It would reftore that con- 
fidence to miniftry, which the fufpicions univer- 
fally prevalent of the neglefted condition of the 
navy had fo greatly diminiftied ; and it would have 
a ftill more important efFedt, by deterring our enev 
mies from the purfuit of the defigns they were form- 
ing againft us, when they perceived our ability to 
fruftate them. 

They who oppofed the demand contended, that 
a particular fpecification of the circumftances of the 
Britifh navy would be an aft of the highett impru- 
dence : it would be pointing out to the enemy where 
its deficiencies . lay. No departrneht, however 
carefully managed and well conditioned, was with-^ 
out its flaws. The ftrength and power of ftates 
confided, in a great meafnre, in the fecrecy and 
clofenefs with which its affairs were condufted. — 
They were (hallow politicians who imagined that a 
manifeftation of the exaft date of our navy could' 
anfwer any other purpofe than to inftrud our ene- 
mies in what manner to do it mod detriment, and 
lay us open at the fame time to the blame of all the 
judicious part of the world, for our weakneft and 
want of difcretion. 

The minidry was however fo clofely prcfled upon 

this matter, that a datement of the prefent condi-* 

tion of the navy was confented to. But when the 

E c 4 bufincfs 
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bufinefs came into difcuffibn, the aflertioftsohc^ch 
fide were fo contradiftory, that no infight into the 
affairs of that department was obtained that could 
with fafety be depended on. 

A motion being made iti the Committee of Sup- 
"^ply, ^ that fixty thouiand feamen fhould be voted 
for the enfuing year/ it occafioncd loud complaints 
that a prolongation of the Agicrican war was plainly 
intended by the making of fuch a requifition. It 
fliowed, too, faid they, how much the miniftry had 
deceived the nation, or had been deceived them- 
felves, by afferting, feflion after feffion, that nothing 
was to be apprehended from abroad, and that we 
might profecute what meafures we thought proper 
refpe6tihg America, without any fear of interrup-? 
tion or moleftation upon that account. 

Such, however, was the confcioufnefs of the im- 
minent danger to which the kingdom was. expofed, 
that the motion was agreed to without. a diviiion* 

As the bill paffed during the laft feffion for fuf- 
pending, in fome cafes, the Habeus Corpus Ad, 
was now expiring, the continuation of it was moved^ 
for the fame reafons alledged on its firft paffing. 

' This motion excited anew the difcontent.pf thofe 
who had oppofed it when firft propofed. They al- 
ledged that its operations ought to be. made known 
before an acquiefcence could rcafanably be ex-^ 
p€<3:ed to the prefent motion. In order, therefore, 
to remove any doubt of its propriety, and to clear 
it from any fufpicion of harihnefs and oppreffion, it 
was moved by oppofition on the other fide, t{)at 
a return (hould be made of the prifoners, and an ac- 
count given of the prifons in which they were con* 
fined, whether in Great Britain or America, with 
copies of their commitments, fpecifying the bail 
offered for their enlargement, and the proceedings 
pf the Privy Council purfuant to the powers vcfted 

. • ■ W 
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in them. This return included all perfons commit- 
ed far high treafon fince the affair at Lexington. 

This motion was aflented to by miniftry, the 
friends of which obferved, that an inquiry of this 
kind would fully evince how little adminiftration 
wgs inclined to treat any individuals with unneccf- 
fary feverity, and how ready to give all reafonablc 
fatisfadion to fuch as required proofs of the pro* 
priety of their condud, and the uprightnefs of their 
intentions. 

The reafons alledged by oppofition for a difcon- 
tinuance of the bill were, that no fort of xieceflity 
appeared for the precautions it alluded to. No ef- 
icik had been produced by it^ as none of thofe evils 
. had happened which it was intended to remedy. — 
It was therefore ufelefs ; and * being otherwife of a 
dangerous tendency to public freedom, ought not 
to be allowed of but in cafes of the extremeft ncr 
ceffity. 

It was argued on the fide of miniftry, that the 
very motive mentioned by oppofition for difconti- 
nuing the bill, was proof or its expediency. It 
had prevented thofe evils which would otherwife 
have happened, and muft have been feverely pu- 
niihed. Its continuance was therefore highly ex- 
pedient, as it contributed fo efFedlualiy to domeftic 
tranquillity. 

After a variety of arguments much to the fame 
effedt, a continuance otthe bill was voted by a ma* 
jority of one hundred and fixteen to fixty. 

The next fubjeft wherein America became again 
an objeft of difcuffion was the land-tax. Here the 
idifputants on either fide renewed that immenfQ 
variety of argumentation which had for years been 
repeated to fo litUe purpofe.v The inutility of war- 
ing in America tor the purpofes of taxation, was 
enforced from the impracticability of raifing a reve- 
jfxue out of a country that had no money, amd which 

ought 
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Ought to be corifidered as in a ftate of abfoliite dc* 
folation. It was now fo much impoverifhed, as not 
to offer the leaft rational hope of being able to con- 
tribute in the leaft to the public exigencies of the 
empire. Its own were fo preffing that, were Bri- 
tain to obtain the point it propofed, and reduce the 
Colonies to fubmiffion, the wounds they had re- 
ceived in this conteft muft firft be healed, ere we 
icould carry our revenue fchemes into execution. 

It was further. obferve4 on this occafion, that 
matters were now come to that woeful extremity, 
that were a peace to take place that inftant, and 
America confent to the moft implicit fubjeftion to 
this country, it would require a length of years for 
a f e-fettlement of affairs upon their former footing. 
The only benefit that could refult from a pacifica- 
tion at the prefent moment, would be a celTation 
from blood and carnage. Thofe who expefted 
more had not attended to the mifchiefs which the 
violence of the times had perpetrated on both fides. 
They were great in America, but they were greater 
ftill in Britain. Here, indeed, the lands had not 
been laid wafte, nor the towns and cities reduced to 
afhes, but immcnfe funds of future profperity had 
been laviftied for the purpofes of deftruftion, and 
were now loft for ever. It had been calculated that 
larger funis had been expended in confequence of 
this unhappy altercation, than would have fufficed 
to purchafe, and bring to the completeft improve- 
ment, all the uncultivated lands in the kingdom. 

After a variety of obfervations of this nature, it 
was concluded, that in order to arrive at a pfecife 
and well-founded knowledge of the queftion fo 
often agitated, — the propriety of continuing the 
American war, an examination of the means by 
which it was to be fupported, feemed indifpenfably 
neceflary. It was a direft an^ obvious method ; it 

led 
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led ftraight to the point, and would at once enable 
men to come lo a clear decifion. 

But an examination of this kind including a clofe 
infpcftion into numerous particulars, and an accu- 
rate view of all tranfaftions relating to this import-' 
ant objeft, nothing lefs than a careful inquiry into 
the prefent ftate and circumftances of the natibn, 
could anfwer the purpofe propofed. 

Such were the fcntiments delivered on thisocca- 
(ion by Mr. Fox, whofe extraordinary abilities had 
already been oftentimes exercifed in the many de- 
bates concerning American affairs. 

He moved for a Committee of the whole Houle^ 
to take into a confideration the ftate of the nation. 
The objefts he principally recommended to their 
attention, were the expences incilrred by the war, 
and the refources remaining to r^ife the fupplies for 
its continuance, the loffes it had occafioned, the 
commercial fituation of this country in confequence 
of it, the prefent afped: of the war, what hopes of 
fuccefs it afforded, the conduft of minirtry relating 
to it, the means of re-eftabli(hing tranquillity, the 
Situation of Britain refpefting foreign powers, snd 
the progrefs made in America rewards a reconcilia- 
tion by the Commiffioners appointed for thatpurpofe# 
Thefe were the outlines of the inquiry. Other 
particulars of lefs importance were alfo mentioned, 
^s deferving of inveftigation. That fufficient time 
might be afforded to procure the various papers and 
/documents requifite for fuch an inquiry, he propof- 
ed that the committee fhould be fixed for the fecond 
of February, two months from the prefent day. 

The motion for an inquiry into the ftate of the 
nation b^ing complied with, Mr. Fox followed it 
with another, to rcqueft that the papers relating to 
the tranfadions of the Ccmmiffioners in America 
Ihould be laid before the Houfe. But this was rc- 
fufed by miniftry. The ground for this rcfufal was, 

that 
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th^t it would be difclofing matters of which the 
knowledge would prove highly prejudicial to many 
individuals. A§ much, ftiould be made known as 
was confident with their fafety, and with. the general 
rules of difcretion in affairs that required fecrecy ; 
but an entire and unreferved difclofal of tranfaftions 
wherein fo much ought to remain concealed, would 
obvioully be produdtive of detriment to the bufinefs 
in agitation. 

On the following day, which was the third of 
December, the difafter of the army under General 
Burgoyne was notified to the Houfe. Great wai 
jfee grief and concern which it excited ; but the re- 
proaches which it drew on the miniftry were not 
kfs. Their imprudence, their obftinacy, their pre- 
fi^mption, were the fource of this, and of all the 
calamities that had befallen, and were dill awaiting 
this country. A fatality attended all their proceed- 
ings. At home they had incurred the odium and 
the contempt of all the judicious part of the com* 
munity ; abroad they had involved the affairs of the 
nation in utter confufion. Ic was engaged in a fan- 
guinary quarrel with the inhabitants of a confider-^ 
able part of the empire, and was expofed to the in- 
fuits and ill treatment of all its neighbours. 

With expreffions and complaints of this nature, 
was* that fatal intelligence received by the members 
of the oppofition. The favourers of miniiftry were. 
Upon thisoccafion, ftruck with filence and dejeftion. 
The fadt Was indeed of fo melancholy a nature, 
that both parties were equ^Uy.affedbed. It was a na- 
tional calamity, and as fuch could not fail being 
deeply felt by an aflembly of men, who, however 
they might differ in opinion concerning public mea- 
fures, muft naturally be fuppofed to have fincerely 
at heart the welfare of their country. 

There were fome, however, who did not Join in 
this general defpondency. They feemed, on the 

contrary. 
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contrary, to feel a ftronger determination to purfuc 
vigorous meafures, and to aft, if polfible, with more 
refolution than before. . They reprobated, with 
great energy of language, that readinefs to defpair 
of the commonwealth, to which fome were incHned 
fronx the weaknefs and timidity of their difpofition, 
and which others affefted from motives of party^ 
It was not, faid they, with fuch feeble fentiments, 
that a people with whom the Britilh nation delights 
to compare itfelf^ wasufed to meet adverfity. When 
fifty thoufand Romans had been cut to pieces at 
Canna», not above two or three days journey from 
Roitie, the fenate did not exprefs more alarm than 
was now felt or pretended, at the capture of no more 
than five thoufand men, at the diftance of three 
thoufand miles, on the other fide of the ocean. 

Certain it is, that the news of the misfortune that 
had befallen General Burgoyne was received with 
much more concern, and occafioned much greater 
afHiftion, than became the character of the Britifli 
Ration, ft was undoubtedly a fevere difappoint- 
ment 5 but the difcouragement refulting from it 
was much greater than the real detriment which the 
public fuftained by that unfortunate event. 

On the fourth of December the Committee of 
Supply reported, that the futn of iix hundred and 
eighty-diree thoufand pounds would be wanted for 
the expences of the office of Ordnance in the en- 
fuing year. The immenfity of the demand roufed 
all the fire of oppofition. It was aiked, whether 
miniftry did ferioufly believe that the refources of 
this country were adequate to the ciiarges of a war, 
of which only one fingle department called for fuch 
a confumption of money ? The fum demanded ex- 
ceeded, by one hundred and forty thoufand pounds, 
that' which was expended in the year one thoufand 
feven hundred and fifty-nine, the moft aftive, im- 
portant, and fuccefsful year of the late glorious war. 

We 
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We then maintained near three hundred thoufand 
fighting meri, and our operations were extended to 
every quarter of the globe. It was incomprehen-^ 
iible, therefore, how fo vaft a fum as that which 
was at prefent required could be wanted, when the 
number of men employed amounted to no more 
than eighty thoufand, and our Colonies were the 
only theatre of hoftility. 

Mr. Burke, in particular, was very preffing on 
the fubjedt, and difplayed much knowledge as well 
as eloquence in the manner in which he treated iu 
Receiving no anfwer to the feveral interrogations he 
had made relating to the bufincfs in debate, ^nd the 
Speaker preparing to put the queftion, he declared 
with great firmnefs and refolution, that the queftion 
(hould not be put till miniftry had given fome fa- 
tisfaftory explanation on fo weighty a fubjeft. The 
expence and the fervice for which it was intended 
bore no manner of proportion, and could not be 
reconciled. 

In anfwer to thefe queftions, which were reite- 
rated with great vigour, it was replied on the fide 
of miniftry, that the extraordinary expence of this 
department was owing to the extremely hoftile dif- 
pofition of the country where the war was waging. 
No fupplies of any kind could be purchafed there^ 
and every article requifitefor this branch of the fer- 
vice muft be tranfported thither from home. This 
neceffarily created a prodigious expence, unprece- 
dented in any former wars. 

It was alfo obferved, that in the lad war the fo-' 
reign troops in the pay of Great Britain provided 
their own ammunition. This m^ide a part of the 
Gontrads formed with them, and did not enter into 
the accounts of the Board of Ordnance, which of 
confequence fell incomparably (hort of what they" 
muft have done had fo vaft an expenditure been in- 
cluded. True it was^ that Great Britain maintained 

neaf' 
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near three hundred thoufand men in arms during 
the period that had been mentioned ; but the num- 
ber of Britifti forces at that time conftituted but a 
part of the whole ftrength we then employed ; and 
it was to them only the eftimates of the Board of 
Ordnance related. 

Such an explanation, it was replied by oppofition, 
(hewed at once what was to be expected from the 
continuance of a war, the very nature of which was 
fo much more deftrudive than any that had ever 
preceded. Every branch of expence arifing from 
It was carried to the verieft extremity of cxcefs. 
Stipulations with foreigners, or contrails with our 
own people, were equally onerous. They alike 
took advantage of the many real and many pre- 
'tended difficulties they found in complying with the 
terms of their refpedive agreements, to burden us 
with the moft enormous expences. 
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